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The Plant Hormone Powder 


ROOTONE treated seed: 


Germinates faster 


Roots deeper 


Utilizes fertilizer better 





Authentic tests in the past 
year show that ROOTONE 
treated seed produces 2 to 3 
times heavier turf than un- 
treated seed. Users are tell- 
ing us that turf from 
ROOTONIZED seed’ was 
outstanding in last summer’s 
drought. Many dealers are 
now selling ROOTONIZED 
grass seed. Or, it is easy to 
mix the powder with the 
seed yourself. The 2 oz. jar 
costs $1.00 and will treat 20 
lbs. of grass seed. 
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Conard-Pyle 
Introduces New 
Miniature Roses 


of The Conard-Pyle Co. 


eel 


An advertisement 


Miniature roses! It’s a fascinating 
hobby that’s capturing the attention of 
flower lovers everywhere. 

You remember “Tom Thumb,” the per- 
fect little red rose introduced in 1937 by 
The Conard-Pyle Company, growers of 
STAR ROSES. Reeall how it was the 
center of attention at all the flower shows? 
Well, now this same company is intro- 
ducing two new miniature roses—‘Pixie” 
and “Baby Gold Star.” Together this 
tiny trio is opening new vistas in garden 
and home decoration to flower enthusiasts. 

“Pixie” is the gem of all the miniatures. 
Its buds open urn-shaped and are smaller 
than a grain of corn; the open flowers, 
fully double, are truly tiny fairy flowers. 
Although usually snow-white, sometimes a 
pink blush steals into “Pixie,” enhancing 
its loveliness. The plant itself is a perfect 
miniature, healthy and strong, with foliage 
of lace-like quality. 

“Baby Gold Star” is the tiniest yellow 


rose ever offered. Slightly larger than 
“Pixie,” its plants and flowers are still 
definitely miniature. The buds _ are 


streamlined, opening into exquisitely tiny 
blooms, golden yellow from the heart of 
the flower to the tips of the petals. Its 
fragrance is delightful. Like “Pixie,” it 
is a profuse bloomer. 

With red, white, and yellow miniature 
roses now available, flower fanciers are 
Visioning many novel arrangements and 
uses. In rock gardens, window and porch 
boxes, for miniature rose beds where 
space is limited, for borders of hybrid 
tea roses or other flower beds, these 
bright baby roses will be welcome novel- 
ties. Many will be used in “Kiddie 
Gardens” to interest the younger genera- 
tion in the happy hobby of gardening. 

Even indoors, miniature roses are be- 















The size of the 
mature ‘Pixie’ 
plant (inset) is in 
natural ratio to 
the dormant plant 
(2% ft. high) of 
SOEUR THERESE, 
a popular hybrid 
tea rose. 











Note the perfect 
form of ‘*Pixie’’— 
also the sturdy 
canes and healthy 
root system of this 
partially pruned 
hybrid tea plant, 
a typical No. 
quality STAR 
ROSE, 





Seven biooms from “Pixie”, a new white miniature rose, arranged in a tiny 
14%,” high vase alongside an ordinary size bloom from the well-known 


hybrid tea rose, “Countess Vandal.” 


Notice the perfection, the jewel-like 


quality of the tiny flowers, and the Jovely contrast with the larger rose. 


coming popular. They will not thrive in 
warm, dry air, but many are being kept 
under inverted glass bowls to conserve 
the moisture. Employed in this way, they 
are interesting and novel center-pieces. 

Probably the most fascinating use of 
miniature roses is as cut flowers for 
diminutive decorations. With tiny glass- 
ware and pottery so popular, these little 
gems of roses lend themselves ideally to 
Lilliputian arrangements. Garden clubs 
and flower shows are setting up special 
classes for miniature arrangements. 

“Pixie” and “Baby Gold Star” were 
imported from Europe by us prior to 
the start of hostilities. They have been 
thoroughly tested and propagated at the 
Star Rose Gardens and now a goodly sup- 
ply is ready for American flower lovers. 

As a special introductory offer to read- 
ers of FLOWER Grower, the “TINY 
TRIO” of miniature roses is available 
for $2.35. This offer includes one plant 
each of “Pixie,” “Baby Gold Star,” and 
“Tom Thumb” delivered postpaid any- 
where in the United States. Individually 
they would cost $2.75. Simply write to 
the Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove 402, 
Penna. The coupon on this page is for 
your convenience. 


Half-Price 
Introductory Offer on 
Hybrid Tea Roses 


For over 40 years we have been known, 
not only for our novelty introductions, but 
for the fine quality of our standard STAR 
ROSES. Just as the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, so is the proof of 
the rose in the growing and blooming. 
In order to prove to new rose lovers the 
superiority of STAR ROSES, we make 
a special half-price test offer of two of 
our most popular 2-yr. field-grown hybrid 
tea roses. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE, a brilliant 
scarlet, and GOLDEN DAWN, cool 
lemon-yellow with shiny holly-like foli- 
age, are being offered at half price to 
readers of FLOWER GROWER, BOTH 
for $1. Regularly they are $1 each. 






Just send $1 to the Conard-Pyle Co., 
West Grove 402, Penna., and these two 
GUARANTEED-TO-BLOOM STAR 
ROSES will be sent you postpaid. Plant 
them in your garden. Watch them grow 


and bloom. Be convinced that STAR 
ROSES are the quality roses of all 
rosedom. 


Free Rose Guides 


Two helpful and interesting rose book- 
lets published by the Conard-Pyle Co. are 
available to all Flower readers 
who request them. 

“Beautify with Roses” tells the history 
of roses from when in 


Grower 


2000 years ago, 
ancient Greece the rose was crowned 


“Queen of Flowers.” Their care and uses 


also are deseribed and illustrated. Two 
pages are devoted to information about 
the new Miniature Roses and their ar- 


rangement and many uses. 
The 1940 STAR ROSE GUIDE is a 


32-page catalog of all that’s best in the 


rose world. 177 finest roses, including 
the newest introductions from Europe, 


are described; 77 are shown in full color, 
including the miniature roses, and the 
1940 novelties; MME. MALLERIN, 
DOROTHY JAMES, DICKSON’S RED, 
and GIRONA. 

Get your free copies. Either or both 
of these booklets may be obtained by 
writing to The Conard-Pyle Co., West 
Grove 402, Penna. 





S pecial Flo see: rower 
Offers 


To take advantage of the special offers 
described on this page, check those you 
want on this coupon, sign your name, and 





address, and mail it to THE CONARD- 
PYLE CO., WEST GROVE 402, PENNA. 
[] “Tiny Trio” of 3 miniature roses (en- 


close $2.35). 
[] Star Roses CHRISTOPHER STONE and 
GOLDEN DAWN (enclose $1). 
[] 1940 Star Rose Guide (Free). 
C)'*Beautify With Roses’ booklet (Free). 


Name 


ee | 


Address 


Sign Name and Address Above 
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Confound the Neighbors 


By Growing Astounding Dabhlias 


Try our Collections and see how easily fool 
proof dahlias can be grown. All our Collections 
are selected to give variety, and a riot of color 
from July to frost. All stock is of the finest 


possible quality. 


SIX POMPON DAHLIAS 


Bob White—white 
Goldilocks—gold 
Helen Anita—lilac and white 


FIVE MINIATURE DAHLIAS 


Baby Royal—apricot 
Bishop of Landaff—scarlet 


* Roots, $1.00 


Little David—russet orange 
Little Edith—red and yellow 
Sunny Daybreak—yellow and red 


a Roots, $1.50 


Fairy—violet rose 
McKay’s Purity—white 


Rose Beauty—peach and coral 


SIX CACTUS DAHLIAS 


Golden Standard—buff 
Gretel—henna 
Jersey’s Dainty—white 


DAHLIADEL SEVEN 
Andrea Ericson—white 


Anna Benedict—garnet 
Cavalcade—rose 


2 Roots, $2.00 
Miss Elsie Jane—shrimp pink 
Miss Ohio—Z/ilac 
Mrs. Bruce Collins—lemon 


* Roots, $2.00 
City of Cleveland—orange 
Graf Zeppelin—white 
Palo Alto—gold 


Robert Emmet—cardinal 


EIGHT DWARF DAHLIAS 
Easter Greeting—white 
Elsie—peach and yellow 
Fred Springer—red (root) 
Gertrude— primrose 


FOUR WONDERFUL DAHLIAS 


Cherokee Brave—ox blood 
_ Dir. Carl G. Dahl—rose 


7 Plants, 1 Root, $3.00 
Kate—cardinal 
Maria—white 
Rosalie—violet rose 
Ursula—ox blood 


Roots, $10.00; Plants, $4.25 
Sunrays—buff apricot 
Virginia Shipley—yellow 








Four Ways To Buy Potash-Fed Dablias 


1. ROOTS—are divisions of field grown clumps. The standard method 
and the one in which most of our collections are offered. 


2. POT ROOTS—are small clumps from plants grown mostly in three 
inch pots from June until December under controlled greenhouse con- 
ditions. Bursting with energy that produces marvelous blooms. 


3. DAHLIA PLANTS—grown from cuttings which are rooted in sand, 
then potted, grown until well established and shipped to you in a 
growing condition ready to plant. 


4, ROOTED CUTTINGS—are cuttings well rooted in sand, packed 
carefully in spaghnum moss, and must be potted on arrival. 


Above we illustrate the Four Different Ways Dahlia stock is 
disseminated. This is fully described in our 48 page Free 
Catalog which you should have if you have a garden. This 
tells you about Dahlias in a way no other catalog or publica- 
tion does. Send for your copy now. 


AALIADEL nr se Vinins.  v 























These GARDEN BOOKS null 
bring you 


more pleasure out 
of your garden! 


Enthusiastic gardeners all over 
the country are getting helpful 
nints from these books. Garden 
Book Week (April 1st to 6th), 
when your dealer will have 
ample stock, is the ideal time 
for you to make your selection. 





THE ROSE MANUAL: Revised Edition. A comprehensive work 
covering the entire rose field written for amateur and 
professional rose growers. — with Gravereaux color 
charts, line drawings. $2.5 

BEES - THE GARDEN AND HONEY IN THE LARDER by 

. L. Coleman. A practical record of keeping bees as 


well as many recipes for the use of honey. Illustrated. 
$1.75 


HOUSE PL ANTS: Modern Care and Culture by Marjorie N. 
Sulzer. A modern treatment of windowsill gardening. 
96 line drawings show type of plants and methods of 
propagation. $1.50. 

CREATIVE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT by Dorothy Biddle and 
Dorothea Blum. Chapters on color, design, Latenee, cre- 
ation of atmosphere enable one to create effective flower 
pictures. 23 half-tone illustrations. $2.00. 


MODERN DAHLIAS .by J. Louis Roberts, edited by Leonard 
Barron. Interprets the problems of the modern dahlia 
grower with detailed information on care and culture of 
dahlias. 16 line drawings. $2.00. 


Ready May 24th... 
TREE NEIGHBORS by Russell Doubleday. Illustrated—$1.75. 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS 
14 West 49th Street © Rockefeller Center © New York, N. Y. 



































BRANDS Gorgeous PEONIES 





10,000 In Prime 
Roots Condition 
of the for 
Finest Spring 
Varieties Planting 





Last year’s ideal conditions gave our Peonies wonderful growth 
and vitality, enabling us to store exceptionally fine roots. We 
have on hand selections from more than 100 of the world’s most 
famous kinds, including popular Garden varieties, Choice Show 
varieties, and New and Scarce varieties. 


Own Root Ornamental 
FRENCH LILACS SHRUBS and TREES 
You can choose from the largest A fine collection of Dual-Purpose 


stock of high-class French Lilacs in 
America, all grown on their own 
roots. 86 different varieties in all 
sizes up to 6 feet. 


Flowering Crabs, Double Flowering 
Plums, Bush Cherries, Chinese Elms, 
Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow and 
many other decorative trees. 


Write Today for Beautiful Free Catalog 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
134 East Division St. Faribault, Minn. 
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a Edited by 
Cnralor of he 
| HAYDEN PLANETARIUM 


Includes these : 


Great FIELD-B 
, 00 
In ONE VOLUME 7 


















OW, for the first time, you can find out 

everything you want to know, in all these 

six fascinating fields of nature-lore, from 
this one great book, edited by a nationally- 
famous educator of the American Museum of 
Natural History! Never before has such a 
wealth of authoritative information about Amer- ha 
ican plant and animal life been packed into a , ’ 5 literally hendrede of os 
single book-cover—and made instantly accessi- JHE VOLUME i . j reproduced pictures? Anc 


ble whenever you need it have such a large percentage of 
NATURE 


700 Illustrations 
200 in COLOR! 


T ’ , r > ; | When has a nature book selling 
KE ‘ J at anything like this price had 


the illustrations been printed in 
How to Know BIRDS, FLOWERS, TREES, the wonderful 4-color process! 
NSECTS, SH, ANIMALS—Quickly, Easily! . 
poaggeaienanlio tiga: re . Exact Size of Book 
No matter what your hobby is—identifying flowers or . : 
trees, bird study, collecting birds’ eggs, gardening, fish- 5V2x8 Vax2 inches 





mr = 
ing, butterfly collecting, wild-animal study, or merely : 1} | li 
hiking with eyes open to Nature’s beauty—you will “ib LA 
welcome the new one-volume NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
because it is so quick and easy to use. If you pick an : 
unfamiliar wild-flower, you need to identify it quickly, “ITED BY 


before your specimen wilts. If a strange bird crosses 
your path, you must be able to look it up at once, while 
your memory of its color, shape and markings is fresh. 
With the NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA in hand, you can 
go equipped to answer, on the spot, any question that 
Nature asks you, for this information-packed volume 
contains the equivalent of siz field-books all in one! 
It is the practical nature guide which hundreds of 
nature-lovers have long been hoping for. 


REE NATURE'S 
CALENDAR 
An Interesting Booklet Which Tells What to 
Look for Outdoors Every Month in the Year 
Here’s the information that every Nature-lover, Scout- 
Master, Teacher and Parent has longed to see pub- 
lished: a JANUARY to DECEMBER guide to Nature’s 
Events! You need only turn to the month you want 
in ‘‘Nature’s Calendar,’’ and you’ll know what crea- 
tures and plants to see. Tells you what flower has 
been found under the snow in DECEMBER. What 
butterfly is sometimes seen flying in JANUARY—etc., 
etc. Will keep you from missing the most interesting 
outdoor events the whole year ’round. Yours FREE 
with the NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 















shown in 
66 Color 
Plates 










vb by 
- t REX BRASHER 
a fy ‘ 83 Color Plates 
4 of INSECTS 
: 124 Clear Pictures 
of FLOWERS 
95 Full-Page Plates 
of TREES 

















Reservation Certificate sos, ei ees a 
SEND NO MONEY Read This First Pease reserve for me THE NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA in the edition 








vi This Certificate MUST a a Tent. fseeruation — me to ——— omipmont of 
is Certificate MUS my volume, an ° wnership of one copy of the Specia ition 
Examine It One Week FREE be sent to us to entitle of “NATURE'S CALENDAR,” which is offered free to those who 
u ony you to this volume at wy is offer. You are to send me two books, one , at once, 
H . . . agree to send you easy payments of only $1.00 per month until 
Pay Only $1.89 if you keep it this bargain price, plus the correct amount as checked below is paid. "elheratne 1 will return 
the FREE offer con- “The Nature Encyclopedia’’ within one week, and have no further 
Never before in the history of publishing has any one book tained on this page. obligation. 
been issued at a low price which could be truly called ‘‘a a ror = ona Cy DE Luxe forrion, for home 0 REGULAR EDITION. Bound 
Y ote >i : ea a. . . address us ie an office. oun in luxurious in buckram cloth. good serv- 
Complete nature library in a single volume. Yet here, under in clearly to assure Fabrikoid, lavishly imprinted in all iceable volume for home use; . 
the general editorship of Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, is the book quick delivery. p= oer A * gold. Cook oe pr ete. A a. $1.89, + 
that actually covers the whole field of nature—and the cost . rice only $2.95, plus tic to cover plus tic to cover postage an : 
3 postage and packing. acking. 
is only $1.89, plus a few cents postage, in monthly install- 4 Save Ile More inkeie . . 4 ° . 
ments of $1. Examine the NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA at ic eee eariabie: A teammate s res 
once, while this amazing price is in effect. Mail the coupon Enclese payment with PD nnn 0000 006h000550006050200cneRs NaS beehtanesbes cabana 
today. It will bring you this bargain for a week’s FREE order and we will ab- City -...cccccccccccmeccccrccsersceeees State ..... eccccceceresecces 
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THEYRE THE 
SLICKEST 
CUTTERS 1 
EVER LAID 
HANDS ON 


WISS 
GRASS 
CLIPPERS 


Latest model of the famous ‘‘non-cramp- 
ing’’ Grass Clippers with vertical-action 
handles and horizontal-action blades. 
Has special guard for added comfort and 
safety. Works equally well with either 
hand. Hardened and tempered cutlery 
steel blades. 

















WISS HY-POWER PRUNERS 


Built on an engineering principle that 
steps up the power of your grip surpris- 
ingly. These pruners have draw-cut ac- 
tion — shear off sizable branches with 
ease. Cutlery steel blade strikes soft 
bronze anvil that prevents dulling. 

























WISS SHOCK-PROOF 
HEDGE SHEARS 


They're FAST because they’ re 
so sharp—so powerful. And 
these giant shears are LESS 
TIRING than other Hedge 
Trimmers because they have 
a clever built-in shock ab- 
sorber that takes the jolt — 
saves the arms. High-carbon 
crucible steel blades. 





Write for BookletH-340— 
showing complete line of 
Garden Cutters. J. Wiss & 
Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 
92 years of American crafts- 
manship. 


WiIss GARDEN 
Fi. CUTTERS 


MARCH, 1940 
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The Readers’ 


wn Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


F awegien are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’’ 


More “Mum” and “Glad” Objectors 


To the Editor: 


NCLOSED please find my check for an- 

other two-year subscription. As noted 
on the blank, I shall take it as a personal 
insult if you let me miss a copy. I have 
dropped my subscription to every other 
garden magazine, but so long as I’m able 
to pull a weed, THe FLower GRowER will 
be received with open arms. 

May I add my voice to one from Con- 
necticut in a recent issue: Kindly DO 
NOT refer to Gladioli as “Glads.” It is 
the only—to me—discordant note in the 
whole magazine. You wouldn’t think of 
referring to Rhododrendons as ‘“Rows,” 
would you? Nor to the Azalea as an “Az”? 
I doubt if you would even call the lowly 
Bachelor Button a “Bach.” Then why be- 
little so glorious a bloom as the Gladiolus 
by terming it a “Glad”? Otherwise, I’m 
all for youuw—Harry O. Barnes, (N. Ii.) 


To the Editor: 


the February issue of FLOWER GROWER, 
Henrietta Banwell voices her objection, 
in no uncertain manner, to the use of 
“Mums” and “Glads’ as used in your 
widely read and excellent magazine. May 
[ second her objection and include the use 
of “Daffies” (not used in FLOWER GROWER. 
however—Ed.) as a word equally objection- 
able. J feel FLowER GROWER could be a 
helpful factor in correcting usage of such 
careless Janguage—ELLA G. MCLAUGHLIN, 
CM: 1%.) 


Perhaps FLOWER GROWER readers would 
like to join a new society being sponsored 
by Julian R. Meade in his latest book, 
“Bouquets and Bitters.”—Eprror. 

“Everybody is organizing. I who belong 
to nothing suddenly want to start an 
organization of embattled gardeners: The 
Society for the Prevention of Calling Daf- 
fodils ‘“Daffies,’ Gladioli “Glads,” Snap- 
dragons “Snaps,” Chrysanthemums “Mums.” 
I believe I can win recruits easily. Some 
mighty horticultural heads must be lopped 
off ruthlessly if we win the fight. Latin 
at one end, cheap nicknames at the other; 
it’s “Antirrhinums” or “Snaps.” Never! 
A Snapdragon is a Snapdragon. And very 
pretty, too, if it doesn’t succumb to in- 
curable rust or wilt.”—JULIAN R. MEADE, 
“Bouquets and Bitters” (Longmans, Green 
and Co.) 


African Violet Success Story 


To the Editor: 
OUR article on African Violets in the 
February issue is all right, I suppose, 
but we can “run circles” around the Mis- 


souri Botanical Garden. And we are ama- 
teurs! We cut our stems almost all off 
and root the leaves in water. As a rule 
the plants will bloom in 4 months. We 
do not find that they are “set back” when 
rooted in water, if the ground they are 
set in is kept wet. If set in sand at an 
angle, as shown in the sketch (p. 92), we 
find it better to cut stems right off short and 
the new leaves will form more quickly right 
at the base of the leaf. And the blossoms 
we get, Oh boy!—RaGgna MELLIN, ( Mass.) 


Poinsettias in Florida, Too 


To the Editor: 


NOTICED an article in The FLOWER 

GROWER (p. 21, January) in which 
Pp. A. K. says the Poinsettia grows in 
California and Texas, but he did not give 
Florida credit for having them growing 
in profusion around Miami and Coral 
Gables. 

I would like to have P. A. K. visit the 
home of Mr. J. H. Klein, 1006 Capri Street, 
Coral Gables—as I have frequently done— 
and see a hedge about 400 feet long around 
his estate. At one end of the hedge are 
white Poinsettias and at the other the 
pink variety and all between are thousands 
of red blossoms.—S, D. T., ( Fla.) 


Anent Chevy Chase Rose 


To the Editor: 


| NOTICED on page 89 in the February 
issue that in editing my Rose article 
you made me say some things which are not 
so. As it now reads there appear to be 
“five Cross Climbing Roses” whereas the 
only Cross Rose of the five is Chevy Chase. 

Also in describing Chevy Chase the size 
of the bloom reads one-quarter inch. This 
is my fault as the copy read that way. It 
should be 1} inches. As this Rose, I believe, 
is going to be important I wonder if you 
would like to correct these two mistakes, 
at least the one about the size of the 
flower.—R. Marton Hatton, (Penna.) 

[ Apologies, Marion.—Ep1rTor. | 


Marguerite a Pommert Gladiolus 


To the Editor: 


HE Gladiolus variety Marguerite, which 

I credited in my January, 1940, article 
as a R. J. Rooney origination properly be- 
longs to Ralph J. Pommert of Pacific, 
Washington. I would appreciate it if you 
would make a note of this as I actually 
saw the Glads at Pommert’s and should 
not have made the error.—ForMAN T. Mc- 
Lean, (N. Y.) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of Tit FLOWER 
GRowER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 


page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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A Candid Appraisal of New Gladiolus 


NY diseussion of the relative merits 
of recent Gladiolus introductions 
based on their performances here 

in the East must make some allowances 
for the fact that we have had two rather 
abnormal growing seasons in succession. 
The extremely dry summer of 1939 fol- 
lowing on the heels of the rain drenched 
season of 1938 has provided a rigorous 
test, and the varieties that have come 
through both years with a good record 
certainly have something to their credit. 
At Gladiolus shows last August the 
spikes exhibited were visibly shorter 
than usual and there were fewer superla- 
tively good specimens shown. 

On the whole, however, it seemed to 
me that the Gladiolus performed sur- 
prisingly well during last summer’s 
drought and, where it was possible to 
supply a little water oceasionally by 
irrigation, many excellent spikes were 
grown. Even those plantings which did 
not receive a drop of water during the 
growing season, except what was pro- 
vided by a few inconsequential showers, 
furnished astonishingly good flowers at 
blooming time when lawns had been 
burnt beyond recognition and 
almost every other kind of 
flower in the garden was suf- 
fering severely. This ability 
of the Gladiolus to withstand 
drought conditions may well be 
borne in mind by the average 
gardener when planning for 
his supply of cut flowers for 
the summer months. 


Picardy’s Progeny. In look- 
ing over the list of new Glad- 
iolus that have recently been 
introduced or are now about 
to be put on the market, 
we find that a large majority 
of them are descendants of 
Picarpy either of the first or 
second generation. This con- 
dition is no more than might 
have been expected consider- 
ing the extent of the breed- 
ing that has been done with 
Picarpy in the past decade. A 
goodly number of fine new 
varieties are among its pro- 
geny, yet I have a feeling that 
the work of raising hundreds 
of thousands of Picarpy seed- 
lings should have been produe- 
tive of more top-notch Glad- 
iolus than have actually ap- 
peared. 

While it is difficult to gen- 
eralize, I am of the opinion 
that many Picarpy offspring 
cannot claim the same reliabil- 
ity of performance as their il- 





F. W. CASSEBEER 


lustrious parent. The majority of those 
that have been put in commerce have 
beautiful colors with large pleasing florets 
many of which are attractively ruffled. 
Yet, they seem to be better adapted for 
growing in the northern tier of states 
than in the latitude of New York City. 
Here they are in-and-outers, sometimes 
magnificent and at other times dis- 
tinetly disappointing with a tendency to 
shortness of flowerhead or spike. We 
sometimes wonder whether all the energy 
that has been devoted to building up 
a strain of Gladiolus containing Picarpy 
blood has really been worth all the 
trouble. 

At their best many of the newest 
Gladiolus make a wonderful display on 
the show bench because of their large 
florets and mass of bloom, but only a 
few of them are equally useful in the 
average home. It would probably be 
good judgment to work for the develop- 
ment of varieties which are perhaps not 
so large but can be depended upon to 
yield a high percentage of good spikes 
year in and year out, and could be 
profitably grown for the florist trade. 





Greta Garbo 


After all it is not the number of prizes 
that can be won by a variety but its 


all-around usefulness which counts in 
the long run. 
Definition of ‘‘exhibition’’ needed. 


Much confusion has existed at recent 
Gladiolus exhibitions because of the fact 
that an increasing number of the newer 
sorts fall in a category not adequately 
provided for in most show schedules. They 
give the impression that they should be 
classified as exhibition type varieties but, 
while their individual florets are large 
and showy, they generally do not open a 
sufficient number of them at a time to 
enable them to meet the specifications 
of the old-time exhibition class. Con- 
sequently, they have often been rated 
as decoratives with the unhappy result 
that these classes have on many oc- 
casions been filled with massive Gladiolus 
that make most of the so-called exhibi- 
tion varieties look puny in comparison. 

In order to remedy this situation, I 
venture to predict that the present 
method of- classifying the Gladiolus will 
ultimately have to be abandoned in favor 
of some system whereby the 
varieties will be graded either 
just by the measurements of 
their individual florets or by 
their total mass of bloom, that 
is, the size of the florets multi- 
plied by the number open. 
Using some such yardstick as 
the above it would not be such 
a difficult problem to reclassify 
all existing varieties in per- 
haps five groups, which might 
be called mammoth, _large, 
medium, small, and miniature. 
We do know that the problem 
is acute and does - require 
prompt attention by the proper 
authorities. 

With each succeeding year 
it becomes less possible to ap- 
praise more than a small frac- 
tion of the new Gladiolus that 
have become available. How- 
ever, it is entirely proper to 
express opinion on varieties 
grown in one’s own garden or 
in the plantings of friends, 
plus a sort of superficial eval- 
uation of new ones seen at 
shows. Nor is it very difficult 
to select the few Gladiolus 
each season which seem to the 
fancier to be especially out- 
standing. 

The leading novelties. Of 
all the new varieties I grew last 
year, HELEN or Troy and 
Greta GarRBo seemed to be a 
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step ahead of the rest of them. 
In Heten or Troy, Salbach 
has probably the best Gladiolus 
since he introduced Berry Nut- 
HALL many years ago. It is 
a magnificent grower with large 
well shaped florets of light 
ereamy apricot which is further 
attractive 


enhanced by an 
orangy throat blotch. GRETA 
Garso has the best shaped 


florets of any Gladiolus that 
I know of and the placement 
on the tall straight spike is 
just about perfect. It is a 
pale pastel tinted Gladiolus 
a medley of cream, delicate 
pink, and a touch of yellow in 








generation. 


decade. 


illustrious parent. 





Has Picardy Too Many Children? 


“Of the new Gladiolus recently introduced or about 
to be put on the market, the majority of them are 
descendants of Picardy, either of the first or second 
This might be expected considering the 
extent of the breeding done with Picardy in the last 
A number of fine new varieties are among 
its progeny, yet many of Picardy’s offspring cannot 
claim the same reliability of performance as their 
Near New York City they are 
in-and-outers, sometimes magnificent and at 
times disappointing. 

We may wonder if all the energy devoted to build- 
ing a strain of Gladiolus containing Picardy blood 
has been worth the trouble.”—F. W. 


CASSEBEER 
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tive red throat spot is 
thoroughly appealing; but I 
did not think much of the other 
two California pinks Miss 
AMERICA and PINK PRINCESS, 
They are very tall and strong 
but to our mind not par- 
ticularly attractive in color. 


Best recent whites. Taking 
up other recent varieties by 
color classes we find that the 
whites are now represented by 
some of the finest varieties in 
existence. Here Myrna, SURF- 
SIDE, and SNow PRINCESS con- 
stitute a trio that is hard to 
mateh and each differs from 








the throat—and some fanciers 
may not care for it because of 
its gentle subtle coloring. 
Nevertheless, it must be conceded to be 
one of the finest varieties that have come 
from Holland for a long, long time. 

Close behind these two in my opinion 
is Kine or Hearts, which like HELEN OF 
Troy is an extremely vigorous new one 
derived from the tall but messy GRAND 
Opera. Kina or Hearts is a bright 
orangy salmon giving an effective mass 
of gay eolor combined with fine form. 
Marshall’s SENSATION is another new in- 
troduction that comes very close to living 
up to its name. The spike is tall and 
fine, the character of the florets exceed- 
ingly attractive, but its salmon (not rose) 
coloring just a bit dull. 


Binaco, a eream colored sport of 
Picarpy, has all of the excellent growing 
qualities one might expect and should 
prove to be a very popular variety with 


florists who have been looking for a 
Picarpy in another color. It has the 
typical Picarpy blotch which somehow 


does not look quite harmonious on the 
eream ground. Sweet ALIBI is a new one 
that close in character to New 
Era but has a deeper richer pink color. 
The florets are more widely separated 
and unfortunately it does not look as 
though it ever will be a strong performer 
here in the East. 


comes 


the most beautiful 
variety I have seen to date. It is a 
perfect medley of yellow and orange 
tones, and its attractive florets are charm- 
ingly ruffled. Exeept for its slight tend- 
eney towards shortness VASSAR is an emi- 
nently desirable new Gladiolus. Close 
to the coloring of Greta GarBo we have 
Brauer’s RENDEzvOUS which was_ thor- 
oughly attractive to me though not as 
vigorous as might be wished. In Jou 
this same hybridizer has more fragrance 
than I have found in any garden Gladi- 
olus so far though it is not much to be- 
hold otherwise. 


VASSAR is orange 


Coonry Lass is a richly colored seed- 
ling of Mitprep Louise and Picarpy, 
and while it is very tall its other char- 
acteristics do not seem to be as good as 
those of its parents. FLora Farmer is 
a very showy deep salmon Gladiolus that 
is bound to win many awards on the 
show bench. Otherwise, I feel it to be a 
bit coarse and in my garden has had a 
tendency to shortness. Judging from the 
spike I saw of it, Guamis should prove 
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to be a very desirable new ruffled pink 
with a cream throat. It is a sister seed- 
ling to the one which won the award as 
finest seedling at the New York World’s 
Fair. 


The new Palmer varieties JASMINE, 
Snow WHITE, and ALGONQUIN seemed 


to suffer from the drought in my garden, 
and I would prefer to reserve comment 
on them until they have been grown an- 
other year. Uropia is a fine new pure 


pink with robust healthy spikes. Its 
florets are just slightly crowded. The 


flesh-pink Canpy Heart with its attrac- 





the other in its own particular 
charming way. The spikes of 
Lorp SELKIRK which Twomey 
sent by air express from Winnipeg to the 
New York World’s Fair last August were 
truly magnificent specimens. If this 
Gladiolus grows only half as well here- 
abouts it will still be good enough. In 
the whites with a _ blotch MarGARET 
BEATON continues to be outstanding and 
was voted the most beautiful Gladiolus at 
the New York Show. Prfitzer’s new 
SILENTIUM holds considerable promise, 
and Rosert SHIPPER, which is being in- 
troduced this spring, should also prove 
very good. 

While I never have had any luck with 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE in my own garden I did 
have the pleasure of seeing some beauti- 
ful specimens at the last show in Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., and was one of the judges 
who voted for it as the outstanding spike 
of the show. A fine smaller cream variety 
which has not been given the publicity it 
deserves is JERSEY CREAM—a Gladiolus 
that gives consistently fine spikes. The 
small decorative ANGELICA with its gay 
margin of bright pink is well worth grow- 
ing and invaluable for small bouquets. 


More yellows needed. There is still 
a great need for a good yellow Gladiolus 
and the best that can be named, JASMINE, 
Roya Goutp, Gotp Dust, Prarie Gop, 
GOLDEN FLEECE, and GOLDEN CHIMES, 
fall far short of the standards attained 
in other color groups. The oranges are 
coming along fast and there is a wealth 
of new varieties in this color. Most of 
them are very appealing in tone but none 
are free from obvious faults. The lovely 
Vassar which has already been mentioned 
is inclined to be short in the flower head, 
DianE makes a fine spike but florets are 
loosely attached, AvuREOL is the richest in 
color but messy in form, Happy Days 
is also fine in color but has certain 
irregularities of form and placement, the 
burnt orange Uncas is somewhat too 
hooded, BaRcAROLE is not a good grower 
for me, and the florets of Birr O’Hraven 
and GoLpLacK could be decidedly more 
shapely. 


Promising reds. Among the reds AL- 
GONQUIN looks especially promising, CxHI- 
ANTI appears to be the logical successor 
to COMMANDER Koren. though somewhat 

(Continued on page 154) 





Salmon colored Sensation comes close to 
living up to its name 
































This Is How We.Grow 


Chrysanthemums 


A timely chronicle of a fancier’s experiences 


ERNEST L. SCOTT, (N. J.) 


NASMUCH as this year’s procedures 
| in growing Chrysanthemums in the 

garden must be based upon last 
year’s experience, some of the problems 
which arose and our method of meeting 
them may be of general interest. 

To us the Chrysanthemum season of 
1939 seemed to be the most difficult that 
we have so far experienced. In spite of 
this, however, the results were very 
satisfactory. In fact, our visitors gen- 
erally agreed that the display last 
autumn was the best that we have ever 
had. To what extent our cultural meth- 
ods were responsible we are not sure. 
At any rate the combination of cir- 
cumstanee and method gave the happy 
result. 


Without intending to write a serial 
story, I have thought it wise to omit 
some of the cultural notes in my first 
article in the April, 1939, FLOWER 


Grower. The results of testing 40 more 
varieties for the first time last year 
enables us to add a number of worthy 
varieties to our previous list and in ad- 
dition to give the list of earlier Chry- 
santhemums which we promised last 
vear. 

Trouble began with the intense heat 
and lack of rain in May. This reached 
its worst just at planting time. Care- 
ful shading with baskets, pots or any- 
thing available was combined with the 
liberal use of water. The ground was 
well soaked each time that water was 
necessary and soon as it could be 
worked it was cultivated to reestablish 
the dust muleh. ‘‘Soil soakers’’ and a 
‘‘water-wand’’ were Godsends at this 
time. 

There was less leaf drop than usual 
during this period. Possibly the dry 
weather discouraged our old acquaint- 
ances, nematodes and leaf spot, though 
we feel that weekly spraying with am- 
moniacal copper carbonate from early 
April played its part also. 

In addition to these old acquaintances 
we made a new one—rust! Though it 
was not mentioned on any of the bills, 
we fear that it eame with some of our 
new stock. It was first noticed in June 
but did not seem to be causing much 
damage and we hoped that the copper 
would hold it in check. The hot, humid 
days of the last two weeks of August 
revealed our error, and we could al- 
most see our plants go while we watched 
them. September brought cooler nights 
and the progress of the rust stopped al- 
most as abruptly as it began. Rapid 
growth during September happily con- 
cealed most of the sears. Apparently 
this outcome was good luck rather than 


as 


good cuture. We do not 
yet know the answer to 


rust. 


The dry weather was 
also ideal for ants and 





These stock cuttings were started late in November, photo- 


graphed 


in 


the 


greenhouse in late December. During 


March and through April, cuttings will again be made for 


so for root aphis. Con- setting in the garden. This method is said to give the 
stant diligence with a cleanest stock 

strong pyrethrum-rote- 

none solution poured deeply into all ant extremes of temperature. What rains 
holes finally rid us of this combination. there were came heavily, and often 
This added materially to the season’s were accompanied by high winds. A 


work but we were able to keep root aphis 
injury within usual limits. 


September, 


October 


and 


November 
were marked by continued droucht and 


torrential rain all through the first Sun- 
day of November would have ecom- 
pletely ruined the display but for the 
protection of our frost tents. With sun- 








Nearly Two Months of Chrysanthemum Bloom 


The following varieties should give a satisfactory quantity of bloom, each for 
at least three weeks, without disfigurement by faded blooms: 


NAME 


Alladin 
Caliph 
Evelyn 
Francis Whittlesey 


Jean Treadway 
Jewell. 


Lavender Lady 
Major Bowes 
Masaka 

Mrs. H. E. Kidder 
R. Marion Hatton 
Sarda 

Silver Ball 
Symphony.... 
Yellow Doty. 
White Doty. 


Crimson Glory 
Deanne. 


Early Bronze. 
Edgar A. Guest 
Flashlight. . 


Glory of Seven Oaks. . . | 


Gold Lode 
Mrs. Phil Page 
Roszika 
Sappho. 





BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 10 


| 


Bloon 


D 


Diam. 


Color of Bloom 


| Type | inches} inches) inches 


D 
¢ 
P 
Cc 
D 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 


BETWEEN 


D 
P 


P 
D 
D 
D 
Cc 
D 
D 


| § 


‘ 


" Plant 
iam.| Ht. 
3 32 
2! 4 38 
234 28 
24% 27 
3 36 
1% 34 
3 | 40 
3! 9 38 
214 42 
4 AC 
234 25 
1% 46 
24 | 40 
234 52 
24% | 46 
24% 40 


2% 23 
1% 20 
1% 21 
2 30 
3 24 
24 21 
3% 40 
. ice 
3 27 
2% 21 


NoTE:—C, large flowered Commercial; D 
parentheses after color descriptions are from Koster’s Color Guide. 


SEPTEMBER 


. Decorative; P, Pompon; 8. Single. 


| Yellow ochre (92) tan (91) sulphur yellow (91) 


Dark crimson red (28) 

Light mahogany (95) yellow ochre (92 

Yellow ochre (92) and crimson red (28) with 
mahogany (95) 

Pale lilac rose (34) center bright rose (32 

Light rose magenta (44) mixed with deep 
bright violet (61) 

Very bright violet (61) 

Very light vinous mauve (51 

Primrose yellow (6) center lemon yellow (7) 

Deep lemon yellow (7) 

Sulphur yellow (5) with primrose yellow (6) 

Vinous mauve (51) 

| Pure white (1) 

Violet rose (39) touch of buff (90 

Lemon yellow (7) 

Pure white (1) center sulphury white (3) 





20 AND OcToBER 20 


| Crimson red (28) with mahogany (95) 

Bronzy red, darker than Early Bronze orange 
reverse (Introducer’s description) 

Light yellow ochre (92) 
Bistre (93) with light mahogany (95) 
Deep crimson red (28) with mahogany (95) 
Sulphur yellow (5) center deeper 

‘Pale sulphur yellow (5) 
Light mahogany (95) center yellow ochre (92) 
Pale violet mauve (60) 

| Bright yellow (Introducer’s description) 





+: 


Figures in 
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These two plants of Mistletoe (top), having re- 

fused to be hurried by shading, were potted in 

10-inch pots November 15. They were blooming 

for Thanksgiving. The photo was taken on Christ- 
mas day 


The black cloth tents, used to protect blooms 
from early frost, are shown closed in the middle 
picture. The cloth is drawn over the framework 
and tied at the eaves and at the ground to each post 


The bottom view overlooks parts of the two 
plots in Dr. Scott’s garden. The tent covers are 
drawn back to the south end. Each plot is 15 by 


50 feet. The framework of the tents shows well 
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down a 60-mile gale started 
a family debate as _ to 
whether we would sacrifice 
the Chrysanthemums and 
save the tents or the re- 
verse. The Mums won the 
debate and the tents held. 


Culture and fertilizer. 
Until 1939 it had been our 
practice to turn about 2 
inches of cow manure into 
the beds early in April. 
The ground was __ then 
leveled off and cultivated 
oceasionally until the mid- 
dle of May, when a lib- 
eral application of 5-8-5 
commercial fertilizer was 
raked in. The plants were 
set after May 20 and no 
more food was given. 

Professor Laurie of Ohio 
State University, however, 
recommends a_ different 
practice. Last season we 
tried to adapt his recom- 
mendations to our cireum- 
stances. The ground was 
turned over in April as 
usual but without manure. 
Superphosphate was ap- 
plied in May and raked in. 
The plants were set the 
last week of May and the 
first week of June. After 
planting, one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch of peat 
moss was applied. Then, 
beginning early in August 
one pound of ammonium 
sulphate to 100 square feet 
was given every two weeks 
until color showed in most 
varieties. The fertilizer 
was raked in lightly, fol- 
lowed each time by a 
thorough soaking, with the 
usual cultivation as soon as 
the condition of the ground 
permitted, 

As has already been 
mentioned, the overall re- 
sults were happy though 
the plants were not as large 
as usual. The leaf color 
was good and barring the 
rust they appeared to be 
in good eondition. The 
blooms were about the 
same size as usual but 
more numerous and of a 
richer color. Now we are at 
a loss to know whether the 
difference was due to the 
new fertilizing program or 
to the dry weather. The 
experiment will have to be 
earried through another 
year. 


Spraying. Systematic 
spraying of everything in 
the garden at 10-day inter- 
vals with a derris root 
preparation for Japanese 
beetles solved the aphis 
problem whatever the ef- 
fect on the beetles may 
have been. After the 
beetle season was over 


an oceasional spraying with a pyrethrum- 
rotenone preparation continued to hold 
aphis in check. Weekly sprayings of am- 
moniacal copper carbonate probably ex- 
plain the comparatively small damage 
done by leaf spot and the absence of 
mildew. 


Frost protection. The Chrysanthemum 
is a “short-day” plant [one that blooms 
with the coming of short days in tall} 
and in our climate short days mean eold 
days. It results that at the natural 
blooming period, not only blooms but 
unopened buds and even the plant it- 
self may be ruined by frost. Three 
methods of meeting this difficulty have 
been attempted. 

1. Chrysanthemum breeders are work- 
ing for earlier varieties. In this they 
have met with remarkable success but it 
is still true that most of the interesting 
varieties bloom after the tenth of Oc- 
tober. 

2. By shading, many of the best varie- 
ties may be brought into bloom at al- 
most any predetermined date after Sep- 
tember 1. But this necessitates daily 
attention for some 8 weeks before the 
blooming date selected and requires that 
the planting be compact to make shading 
practical. 

3. Protection from frost at the natural 
blooming season may be practiced. The 
Chrysanthemum is the acknowledged 
queen of the autumn. Inasmuch as the 
colors and the form of the flowers are 
particularly appropriate to this season 
it seems to us an anachronism to foree 
it into bloom too far before its time. 

A method for frost protection has been 
developed which has enabled us, for the 
past three seasons, to have flowers 
through the second week-end of Novem- 
ber (this year to the 18th). So far the 
only injury has been a slight browning 
of the back florets in a few susceptible 
varieties when the temperature dropped 
5 degrees or more below freezing. 

The mechanics of the system will be 
evident from the illustrations. The 
theory is not so obvious. This year on 
several occasions the temperature in- 
side the tents went to 30° F. or lower, 
and at least three times to 25°. On 
some of these occasions the plants were 
observed to be frozen stiff but they 
thawed out without disfiguring injury. 
The cover must not be removed until the 
plants and blooms are all free from 
frost. Incidentally the tents are useful 
tor protection against storm damage as 
has already been mentioned. We have 
tried the old method of spraying with 
water but have found it worse than 
useless if the plants are already frozen. 


Large blooms. One hundred plants 
were set 10 by 10 inches and were dis- 
budded so that we might have one large 
bloom to a plant. In most eases the 
second crown bud to develop was al- 
lowed to bloom, the first one being 
pinched off. This must sometimes be 
done with certain commercial varieties, 
as in the case of Indianola, the first 
crown bud of which will give yellow 
and the second one bronze, the true 
color. All were early, large-flowered 
commercial varieties and most of them 
were also grown without disbudding. 
We were somewhat surprised to find 
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that many of our visitors were unac- 
quainted with the fact that large blooms 
of florist quality may be obtained in the 


garden. True, the plants may not be 
quite so well. grown nor the blooms 


quite so perfect 
glass but the 


as when grown under 
results are fairly satis- 
factory. Apricot Queen, Keystone, Am- 
bassador, Indianola, Mrs. H. E. Kidder, 
and October Rose all did nicely. 


Forcing to get early blooms. Nine 
varieties which normally bloom in No- 
vember or December were shaded from 
August 18 to October 5, when all but 
three varieties showed color. The pur- 
pose was to bring them into bloom 
October 20. The varieties tried were 
Tagoya, Red Rover, Absolute, Garnet 
King, W. H. Waite Improved, Oak Leaf, 
Mistletoe, Friendly Rival and Indian 
Chief. All but Mistletoe were in bloom 
within a few days of the desired date. 
This variety utterly refused to be fooled. 
Two plants which were potted November 
15 started to bloom for Thanksgiving 
and were still in fair condition on Christ- 
mas Day. The joker in the experiment 
is that of our seven most popular varie- 


ties (see list) three were from those 
shaded. 
For those who may wish to try it, 


shading is done by covering Chrysanthe- 
mums with an opaque black eloth; heavy 
sateen is good. They are covered from 
2 hours before sunset until 2 hours after 
sunrise, starting 8 weeks before blooms 
are desired and continuing until color 
shows. It is said that covering may be 
omitted once a week. We took ad- 
vantage of this and apparently the omis- 
sion had no effect on the blooming date. 
It is practically necessary to construct 
a frame and the cloth must extend clear 
to the ground so that no light ean enter. 
Single plants may be covered by a box. 


Transplanting adult plants. When 
moved with a good ball of earth, Chry- 
santhemums may be transplanted at al- 
most any time. Professional gardeners 
make extensive use of this fact in main- 
taining beds with seasonal blooms but 
most amateurs do not seem to be fa- 
miliar with its possibilities. 

Mums grow much better in full sun 
and away from other plants, especially 
trees and shrubbery. Therefore, the 
way to have the best plants in the 
border is to grow them in the vegetable 
garden, if you have one. If not, grow 
them as though you did. Then, just be- 
fore they come into bloom, move them 
to the border. 


A natural extension of this idea makes 
the very late varieties available to any 
one who has the space to grow them. 
Planted in the vegetable garden and 
removed to 10-inch pots in early No- 
vember these varieties will give abun- 
dant bloom indoors through late No- 
vember and December. Try it! It is 
easy and very satisfactory. 

Choice of varieties. As in previous 
vears we requested the hundreds of 
guests coming to our garden to vote 
for their favorite variety. Some re- 
fused with the statement that a single 
choice was impossible, but many took 


a lively interest and the work of pick- 
ing the 


favorite, together with the dis- 
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The diagram shows framework of the frost tents which have withstood storms for three 


seasons. It is 
shading, is satisfactory. 
sewed to measure. 


easily erected and dismantled. 
It’s light in weight, strong and tightly woven. 
The cover for these tents consists of 3 pieces, 2 end pieces 


Black “Mum” cloth, such as is used for 
It can be obtained 


and the 


main piece which is wide enough to reach from the ground on one side, over the top, and 
to the ground on the other, and is about 2 feet longer than oe framework. The end 


pieces and one end of the main piece are tacked to the 2 by 


3-inch stringers. A similar 


structure is necessary for shading to force early blooms 


cussions arising from it and, perhaps, a 
little electioneering, added materially to 
the general success of our show. Some 
gave facetious reasons for an excellent 





Most Popular 11 Varieties 


Of 600 votes east for Chrysanthe- 


mums in Dr. Scott’s garden, these 
11 received one-half the votes. 
They’re listed in order of choice. 
Voting was from October 20 to 


November 12. 


Rapture 
Symphony 
Garnet King* 
Alladin 
Red Rover* 
Jean Treadway 
Friendly Rival* 
Ambassador 
Jewell 
Keystone 
Lavender Lady 
Note: 
August 


Those starred were shaded from 
18 to October 5. 











choice. Thus, one man voted for Apri- 
cot Queen because, he said, his father 
was an Orangeman. A friend with him 
voted for Garnet King, his stated rea- 
son being that he could not let the 
women have it all their own way. 
votes were obviously sentimental. For 
instance, Judith Anderson’s son looked 
no farther after seeing one with this 
name, but his choice was good, neverthe- 
This variety is a little late, but 
excellent. 


Some 


less. 


In all about 600 votes 
68 of the 140-odd varieties which we 
grew. The three highest ranking ones 
received one-quarter of the votes east. 
The next eight varieties divided the 
second quarter. The third quarter re- 
quired 14 varieties and the last quarter 
was scattered among the remaining 43 
varieties which received votes. 


were cast for 


Though some of our own favorites, as 
Caliph or Masaks, were completely 
passed over, the vote picked out the 
better varieties. This was especially 
true of the eleven which received the 
first half of the ballots. These are 
listed in the next column. 

(Continued on page 


162) 
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PLANTING DESIGN, by Florence 
Bell Robinson. Illustrated. 215 
pages, Whittlesey House, N. Y. C. 


$2.79. 


This subject of planting design is no 
longer a technical matter considered 
only by landseape architects. Every 
cardener knows that his grounds can and 
should be made to frame and set off his 
home, to enhance the view and to broaden 
and beautify in general and in particular. 

“Planting Design” was written as a 
college textbook for classes in landseape 
architecture but it is now offered to the 
eeneral publie in a form whieh makes it 
understandable to all who may be inter- 
ested. 

The book, which is divided into three 
parts, discusses theory first, the theory 
of color and its application; texture and 
mass with its attributes and arrangement. 

Such practical matters as soil, drainage, 
maintenance and climate are the subjects 
taken up in part II. 

The closing part is devoted to the 
solution of practical problems: plantings 
in home grounds and of a public nature; 
and problems posed for the solution of 
the student. 

The book is illustrated with photo- 
eraphs, pen and ink drawings and charts 
of various sorts, which illustrate the data 
on color, mass and texture as well as 
giving practical suggestions on drawing 
one’s own planting plans. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA, In 
Photographs. 77 pages. Published by 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williams- 
burg, Va. $1.00. 


Pilgrimages to restored Colonial Wil- 
liamsbure have beeome_ the _ fashion 
throughout the nation. Garden lovers and 
those who appreciate the Colonial tradi- 
tion in architecture, furniture and eul- 
ture, have poured into this beautifully 
recreated town in an_ ever-increasing 
stream. 

In this pieture book, “an effort is made 
to offer a highly condensed pictorial indi- 
eation of the inspiration and instruction 
which the restored eity may afford its 
visitors through centuries to come.” 

The fine photographie reproductions 
show much of beauty and charm to be 
seen in Williamsburg. From the ma- 
jestie staircases to the erystal chandeliers, 
old workshops and lovely gardens, all is 
perfection. 


GARDENING FOR FUN, HEALTH 
AND MONEY, by A. Frederick Collins. 
Illustrated. 297 pages. Appleton Cen- 
tury Co., N. Y. C. $2. 


Here is a practical garden book which 
is different. It does not waste its sub- 
stance on pages of handsome _photo- 
graphic illustrations but it eontains so 





In spring the siable of Ludwell-Paradise 
House in Williamsburg, Virginia, has a 
setting of naturalized Daffodils. From 
“Williamsburg, Virginia, In Photographs” 
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Looks At Books 


ESTHER C,. GRAYSON 


much hortieultural and botanical informa- 
tion that the average gardener will have 
to use it for reference until some long 
leisurely week-end arrives when he ean 
read it through from cover to cover. 

The thirteen chapters and appendix 
are liberally subheaded so that it is easy 
to find any specific bit of needed data. 

Chapter I tells What Plants Are: the 
thallophytes, bryophytes, ete., the strue- 
tures of their various parts and all about 
their cells and tissues. Environment 
comes next with statistics on soil fertility, 
fertilizers, crop rotation and soil tests. 
Drainage, air and light are also dis- 
cussed in this section. 

Flowers and vegetables are next con- 
sidered and there are four chapters on 
vegetables, including chemiculture meth- 
ods. An equal amount of space is devoted 
to flowers and of course there is a long 
chapter on rock gardens and water gar- 
dens. The control of plant enemies is 





thorough, including even a discussion 
of rabbits, other mammals, and bird 
enemies. 

In the appendix appears a botanical 
classification of vegetables, their chem- 
ical composition and vitamin content. 

Unfortunately, there are so many 
glaring errors in this book, more par- 

ticularly in the chapters on garden flow- 
ers, that they put a blot on what might 
otherwise be a serviceable and valuable 
book, 


BOUQUETS AND BITTERS. A Gar- 
dener’s Medley, by Julian R. Meade, 
Illustrated. 271 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.75. 


Mr. Meade’s well-named volume, sub- 
titled a Gardener’s Medley, tells of that 
gentleman’s recent horticultural adven- 
tures both at home and abroad. He has 
been called, has he not, the American 
Beverley Nichols; the. analogy is not a 
bad one. When he sallies forth, notebook 
in pocket, to visit the gardens of other 
states, his hosts and hostesses may well 
shake in their shoes. As Burns so aptly 
put it: “A chiel’s amang us takin’ notes, 
and faith he’ll prent it!” If he is pleased, 
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his “bouquets” are fragrant, colorful 
and beautifully arranged, but if the op- 
posite is the case, his “bitters” are sharp 
indeed. He ean dip his pen if not in 
vitriol at least in acid, hydrochloric per- 
haps. 

New England was his first port of eall 
in his travels and he tells of his joys and 
sorrows there in a chapter entitled Senti- 
mental Excursion. He reached Maine in 
time to mourn at the public auction of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s lares and penates 
on the lawn of Quilleote; and saw some- 
thing of Boston, Gloucester and Fairfield, 
Connecticut, as well. 

A day and evening spent with Edna 
St. Vineent Millay in Yanceyville, N. C., 
makes delightful reading, and is a real 
bouquet. There is a tribute to Julia 


In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


ARCH is a busy month in the 

greenhouse. Usually it is diffi- 

eult at this time to find space for 
everything we wisn to grow. Many 
kinds of seedlings, if not given the 
strongest light they can endure, become 
spindly and weak. Sturdy young plants 
are the only kind that the good gardener 
cares to see, so much head scratching and 
deep thinking may be required to satisfy 
the needs of all. Seedlings vary in the 
amount of light they demand, and certain 
species will tolerate less or more than 
others. In most cases they demand more 
as they increase in stature. 

After seedlings have made a second 
leaf, and before they have become 
crowded in the seed container or seed 
bed, it will be necessary to transplant 
them. Many gardeners refer to this 
operation as “pricking off.” <A _ soil 
screened through a quarter-inch-mesh 
sieve is best for most plants at this deli- 
cate stage. One-quarter of the compost 
used should be leaf mold or other humus, 
and some sand may have to be incorpo- 
rated to make it open and friable. It 
should be packed only moderately firmly 
in the container that has good drainage. 

How much space to give each seedling 
depends upon several factors. It is evi- 
dent that most of us err in pricking off 
too closely. Plants that grow quickly— 
as for example many annuals—require 
space enough for growth without obstruct- 
ing each other long before time to plant 
them in a more permanent location. At 
the same time, to conserve space, they 
must be planted as close to one another 
as their well being will allow. It is 
easier to gauge the distance when some- 
thing of the plant’s habit of growth is 
already known, together with the time 
needed to make that growth in the 
temperature maintained in your green- 
house. Then again, if you have a ecold- 
frame where many annuals—established 
in the containers in which they were trans- 
planted—ecan be moved without danger 
of damage from cold, it will be easier to 
solve the problem of bench space. 





Peterkin also and to her South Carolina 
garden and her old gardener, Daddy 
Champagne. Tom Wolfe and Ellen Glas- 
gow come in for compliments. In short 
the author walks with the mighty and 
tells us about it most amusingly. The 
mighty, of course, love flowers, or vege- 
tables or Nature at the very least. 

There are stories of Washington, D. C., 
also; of the floral habits and preferences 
of First Ladies, past and present; and 
he saw the Queen in her diamond tiara 
and found her a fairy tale character of 
beauty and graciousness. 

Two chapters are devoted to garden- 
minded movie stars in Hollywood. And 
Mr. Meade seems to have had a good 
time there. Aileen Pringle and Myrna 
Loy made particularly deep and favora- 


A good rule in relation 
to the majority of plants 
offered in the general run 
of seed catalogues for spring 
sowing, is to space the seed- 
lings 3 inches apart when 
pricking off. This distance 
allows sufficient room to pull 
out weeds, and periodically, 
to stir the soil between the 
little plants. At this dis- 
tance there will be provided 
for most, room enough for 
growth until the best season 
for the next planting or 
shift. 

There are, however, cer- 
tain plants (usually slower 
growing or often perennial 


White lead 


strips down 


greenhouse subjects) that 
can be pricked off with 
less room given to the 
individual. Some of them might be 
listed for clarity: Begonia, Gloxinia, 


Streptocarpus, Exacum, Calceolaria, and 
Primula. Such as these can be given 
different treatment by transplanting more 
closely. They will be transferred indi- 
vidually into small pots as soon as they 
have used up the little space given when 
first pricked off. It is not necessary 
to do this with the many plants that are 
better started in the greenhouse prior 
to their development outdoors. 

In this process of pricking off, use a 
pencil-shape piece of wood, approxi- 
mately 5 inches long and half an inch 
in diameter. It should be dull-pointed 
at one end but well rounded on the end 
on which the hand presses. On the soil 
surface, mark where each of the seed- 
lings in the row is to be planted, continu- 
ing this method until satisfied that a 
uniform distance can be maintained with- 
out it. In pressing in the seedlings be 
sure to press at the roots. Sometimes 
seedlings will have rather a long, drawn 
stem, and there is always a risk of the 
beginner pressing on the stem, leaving 
the roots loose in a cavity below. Immedi- 
ately this operation has been completed 

















































ble impressions. Naturally he visited 
the famous gardens of Harold Lloyd and 
other stars as well. 

In closing the author offers us a bit 
of advice, said to be a translation of a 
Chinese proverb. I quote it here for 
what it is worth, but after reading this 
book of excursions, I wonder whether the 
last word of all should perhaps be 
“traveler” instead of “gardener.” 

“Tf you want to be three 

hours, get drunk. 

If you want to be happy three days, 
kill a pig. 

If you want to be happy three weeks, 
get married. 

If you want to be happy always, be 

a gardener.” 


happy 





shading on a greenhouse roof may run in 
the glass, admitting just enough light for 
plan‘s liking part shade 


these little plants must be watered. If 
possible, use a fine rose can which will 
be a means toward settling the soil 
around them and leaving a level surface. 

Now comes the most vital stage in the 
plant’s life—this time when it has been 
severed from what little source of suste- 
nance it had. Time is needed for the 
growth of new root-tips through which 
the plant has its only means of drawing 
nutriment. We can best help it to this 
end, by preventing the action of agents 
that would eause the tiny leaves to 
evaporate and wilt. The sun, and an 
excessive circulation of dry air are the 
greatest obstacles towards recovery, so 
maintain a moist, warm environment and 
shade, by laying newspaper over the 
plants during the period of sunshine, 
and they will soon become established in 
their new quarters. 

As we have often said, control of the 
density of light or shade is a most im- 
portant factor in the growth of all plants 
in the greenhouse. Those that are in- 
tended for summer planting outdoors 
will, generally speaking, demand a place 
in full sunlight after they have recovered 

(Continued on page 135) 
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O the easual observer March is just 

another winter month, often the 

worst one, which does not insp.re 
thoughts of garden aetivity. But to 
the initiated in garden lore it is high 
time to be doing many things if the 
vegetable plot is to function in the most 
efficient manner through the entire grow- 
ing season. 

The enthusiastic gardener probabl) 
planted seeds cf certain early varieties 
in February, which, even now are show- 
ing promising growth in a warm, sunny 


Getting an Early Start With Vegetables 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


hazards to which young plants are sub- 
jected. Several half-inch holes should 
be bored in the bottoms of the boxes to 
provide drainage, unless there is space 
between the boards. A little sphagnum 
moss placed in the bottom of the box 
will prevent the soil from washing out. 
Wet the soil thoroughly after it is in 
the box, then sprinkle lightly with dry 
soil and sow the seeds using care not 
to seatter them too generously. Over 
the boxes place panes of glass to hasten 
germination. 


Courtesy Peter Henderson 


Tomato Crystal White hus no trace of red or yellow color in the fruit. This variety 
has less acid than any other variety—a point of interest to people allergic to tomatoes 


window. But with March at hand, it 
is advisable to go over the seed list 
carefully and to do the planting aec- 
cordingly, so that everything will be 
ready to be set out in the open garden at 
the earliest moment possible for each 
variety of plant. 

As has often been suggested, small 
containers, such as cigar boxes, are 
very satisfactory for these early indoor 
plantings for the average size garden, 
as their shapes take a minimum of space, 
a fact well worth eonsidering when we 
use indoor window sills or other space 
in the house. Flats are often preferred, 
and they are ideal for seedlmgs, but 
they use more space than is sometimes 
convenient or available, as the standard 
measurement is 16 by 22 inches, and in 
depth from 2 to 4 inches. 

To prepare the seedling boxes a well 
pulverized but not too rich soil is best. 
While some gardeners do not approve 
of the method, I find it a good plan to 
heat the earth by putting it in a pan 
and placing it in the oven. This kills 
possible harmful insect, fungus and 
weed pests and so lessens the many 
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Tomatoes. The tomato is, perhaps, 
the most popular of all garden produce. 
There are so many ways of using the 
tomato crop, from the time the first 
ones ripen to the tiny green ones on 
the vines at the end of the season, that 
due consideration should be given to 
them at this time: There are also many 
varieties of tomatoes in colors, size, 
and shape, which faets are also im- 
portant to ponder and consider before 
too much time elapses. The red to- 
mato has always been the most popular, 
although the yellow tomato is forging 
ahead in this respect because many pre- 
fer the latter color for tomato juice, 
as well as for sliced tomatoes and 
salads. Then there are the so-called 
‘white’? tomatoes, which have a mini- 
mum of acid, and which, when sliced 
resemble in color the inside of a lemon. 
The three colors have a very appetizing 
appearance when used together in salads. 

The tiny tomatoes of various shapes 
and colors look very much like juicy 
plums and are ideal for preserving. 
They also lend charm and variety to 
salads. It is advisable to raise the 






large varieties for juice and for ordi- 
nary canning, adding a few plants of 
the small tomatoes in the various colors. 

If the seeds are sown at once sturdy 
plants will be ready to put in the 
garden when danger of frost is past. 
It may be necessary to transplant them 
at least twice, but the result will be 
strong stalks so well worth the effort. 
In the final transplanting it is a good 
plan to plant just a few in individual 
pots, which will make sturdy plants and 
pay good dividends in very early ripe 
tomatoes for the table. 


Onions. An interesting crop to raise, 
and one to consider at this time, is 
the onion. In recent years onion plants 
have become popular as a means of 
propagation and these usually are found 
on the market at certain times in the 
spring. The plants may be raised at 
home; then they will be handy when 
we wish to set them out. The seed of 
sweet Spanish onion is fine for this 
‘*home work,’’ and a flat is perhaps best 
in which to plant the seeds. Make tiny 
drills in the well-pulverized soil and 
drop the seeds rather generously. Cover 
lightly with earth and place a pane 
of glass over the box, keeping it there 
until the plants are a half-inch high. 
Plants should be at least 3 inches high 
before they are transplanted in the 
garden about the first of May. 

If onion sets, of a hardy variety, are 
at hand they may be planted even now 
if the ground thaws sufficiently. This 
does not mean that the ground must be 
worked as is usually necessary for most 
crops, but the sets may be pushed into 
the soft muddy earth with excellent re- 
sults. I have stuek onion sets in the 
muddy ground in January and have been 
rewarded with fine, tender green onions 
in early April. 


Cabbage. The seed of early cabbage 
should be sown in March. Many garden- 
ers of a past generation sowed their first 
cabbage on St. Patrick’s Day, in what 
was thought to be a good sign, but it is 
suggested here that it be sown a week 
or so earlier. Cabbage is fairly hardy and 
may be transplanted, on a small seale, 
in the garden sometimes as early as mid- 
April. From the time the early cabbage 
seed is sown in its box, keep it in the 
sunniest spot available until it is set 
in the garden, but do not keep it too 
warm with artificial heat. 

The practical garden should have a 
row or two of celery, and early Mareh 
finds the seed sown. The seed of an 
early, self-blanching celery should be 
procured if possible. Prepare the soil 
and sow indoors in a manner similar 
to other plantings. Celery is slow to 
germinate and it is suggested that the 
earth in the box be covered with paper, 
as well as with glass. As soon as it 
shows signs of sprouting, remove the 
paper. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Here is a breath of spring in a simple silhouette of Bleeding-heart for the dinner table 
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Simplicity Is Spring! 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HE growth of flower arrangement is 

already beginning to be punctuated, 

like history, with reactionary move- 
ments; the over-used and misused is 
shelved for a time while we explore pos- 
sibilities which have suffered some neglect. 
This winter we notice one of these re- 
actionary moves taking place, for the 
stress in many flower show schedules and 
judges’ course programs is “mass ar- 
rangement.” 

We like this emphasis. Emphasis for 
its own sake is often a good thing; 
one can frequently absorb more from 
temporary specialization. It offers an 
opportunity for concentration and for 
appreciation of unique features in a 
special line which might otherwise be 
overlooked. Besides, the mass arrange- 
ment has suffered semi-neglect 
many times and in many places 
during the past decade. The em- 
phasis has been on line arrange- 
ments; now mass arrangement is 
due its turn. 

In spite of our appreciation of 
this temporary emphasis, we think 
it an opportune time to thrust a 
gentle reminder into the thoughts 
of our readers. The above men- 
tioned emphasis is no reflection 
against line arrangements. It is 
a mere balancing influence. While 
you specialize, while you work for 
a more adroit hand, a keener and 
more sensitive eye, in your rela- 
tions with mass arrangements, 
don’t forget chaste simplicity, the 
finger-tip quiet, which is the anti- 
thesis of the mass arrangement. 
And above all, don’t forget these 
possibilities at this season—dur- 





ing the gentle awakening of early spring. 

There are many things which the line 
arrangement may represent and interpret, 
and in many eases the same idea might 
possibly be portrayed as well (if en- 
tirely differently) in a mass arrangement. 
Yet it is not quite conceivable that the 
spirit and essence of early spring could 
be quite so well represented or suggested 
by a mass arrangement. A mass arrange- 
ment may portray delicacy, it may por- 
tray simplicity, or it may even be the 
epitome of restraint (very likely an 
austere restraint) but it could never be 
the quiet stirring of newly awakened 
life, early spring! And this is the rea- 


son why we have selected the tantalizing 
month of March in this year of loudly 
echoing “mass arrangements” to turn our 





thoughts toward line arrangement. 

On one blustering March day there 
eomes the unique thrill of discovering 
the year’s first Snowdrop, a green and 
pearl delicacy which makes finely blown 


glass coarse by comparison. Perhaps 
this single flower with a few of its 


slender blades will be the first garden 
flower arrangement of the year. It is 
ample material for one kind of flower 
arrangement. What it lacks in bulk 
must be made up in presentation, and 
here is a test for one’s ability as an 
artist. One must have the imagination 
of a stage designer to form a background 
which will act as a link between the dif- 
ferences of seale in the room and the 
small arrangement. One must have the 
feel for the drama of small, beautiful 

things, a sense of drama for de- 


tail. Perhaps such a_ precious 
“display” might be used on a 
coffee table. If the table were 


small and built on delicate lines, 
accessories might be omitted, but 
if they were used, they would be 
selected carefully, to be truly as 
simple and naive as the beginning 
of spring itself. 

Sometimes these smaller things 
that we might want to feature as 
the first stirring of spring can be 
arranged in a small vase mounted 
on a pedestal. This pedestal 
may be a. round or square length 

(Continued on page 163) 





Mrs. David D. Dunlop of De- 
troit gives us a lovely spring 
crescent made with three Tulips 
and a bud combined with 
sprays of Oregon Holly 
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Late in March, the buds of Pasque Flower 
appear as fur-covered knobs, opening to a deli- 
cate blue suggesting distant mountains. When the 
flowers fade, seed heads form which glisten in 
the sun, particularly when spangled with dew 






















EFORE diseussing these charming 

plants it is just as well to settle 

the annoying question of the pro- 
nunciation of their generic name, Ane- 
mone. Do not be alarmed, because what- 
ever you say is right: if you place the 
accent on the “o” and do not pronounce 
the final “e,” you are assuming that the 
word is derived from the Syrian; if, 
however, you accent the first “e” and 
pronounce the final “e,” you lean toward 
a Greek derivation. This latter pro- 
nunciation is generally accepted. 

Every gardener is familiar with the 
brilliant and blazing Anemone coronaria 
of the florist’s shop and the dazzling 
white or soft salmon of A. japonica which 
strives, with late Chrysanthemums, to 
stave off the coming of winter in the 
garden. Few, however, seem aware of 
the less spectacular members of this 
fascinating race, or their awareness ex- 
tends no further than our common Wood 
Anemone which, delicate and beautiful 
as it is, scarcely hints at the charm of 
its many relatives. 

Anemones are widely distributed over 
North America, Europe and Asia and 
their habitats range from low open 
meadows through damp and dry wood- 
land to wind-swept mountain heights. 
In fact, seareely a _ situation ean be 
imagined where some members of the 
family would not be perfectly at home. 

For the most part they are obliging 
and easily pleased, not insisting on more 
than an approximation of their native 
homes. The species I shall mention have 
all lived with us for many years (one 
winter through a temperature of 18 de- 
grees below zero) and have increased 
well but never to the point of being a 
nuisance. It is really diffieult to con- 
ceive of one of this company being a 
nuisance; one would be tempted to turn 
over half the garden to A. apennina 
on a rampage rather than check its 
progress. Farrer mentions throwinz out 
“superfluous mats of tubers” and hav- 
ing them take root anywhere and even 
become naturalized, but that is in Eng- 
land and here it is difficult to inveigle 
a fellow enthusiast into parting with a 
single tuber. 


S to roots, the Anemones fall into two 
general classes, those with tuberous 
roots and those with fibrous roots like 
any other hardy perennial. The former 
run underground and may be increased 
at almost any time by simply breaking 
off a piece of the tuber and replanting 
it. The best time is just after the 
foliage has died down. The fibrous- 
rooted kinds are far better propagated 
from seed as they resent division of their 
dense clumps and will sulk for a year 
or even die. The seed germinates readily 
but it must be fresh, having little 
longevity. 
Practically all Anemones enjoy a light 
sandy loam, slightly sweet for most of 


The Charm of Windflowers 


WALTER BEEBE WILDER, (N. Y.) 


the foreign species and somewhat on 
the acid side for the natives. Limestone 
chips for sweetness and good leaf mold 
(preferably Oak) for acidity will prove 
sufficient. We have even grown some 
of the lime-lovers in quite acid soil with 
success and some of the woodland types 
in full sun. 

In describing such a satisfactory group 
of plants it is something of a problem 
to know where to begin so perhaps the 
alphabet offers the best solution. 

Anemone apennina is well distributed 
in southern Europe, growing in wood- 
land and on wooded mountain siopes. 
In this country it thrives in light shade 
or a position which is shaded for part 
of the day. Borne on 4- to 8-inch stems 
with a collar of foliage about half way 
up, the flowers are an inch or more in 
diameter with some 20 narrow petals sur- 
rounding a small golden center. 

The beauty of A. apennina, however, 
lies in its color. Everyone has admired 
the clear brilliant blue of a late Septem- 
ber sky and everyone knows the soft 
hazy blue of April, but this little flower 
is an extraordinary combination of the 
two, not a mixture but both at the same 
time. Farrer has aptly ealled it an “un- 
expected flash of heaven.” 


"| HERE are darker blue forms as well 
as pink and white but none ean ap- 
proach the type. It flowers in mid-April 
or slightly later and may last as much as 
two weeks in a reasonably shaded loca- 
tion. 

A. blanda is a somewhat similar species, 
enjoying the same conditions but is con- 
siderably more compact in growth and 
not so gratifying in the matter of in- 
crease. The petals are somewhat broader 
and shorter while the color is a deeper 
blue. As in the ease of A. apennina, 
there are pink and white forms but they 
are decidedly inferior. Hailing as it does 
from the eastern Mediterranean region, 
A. blanda should be given a little more 


sun. It usually flowers early in April. 
A. fulgens from Greece and Asia 
Minor is the most brilliant of all Ane- 


mones, even putting to shame the hot- 
house-bred Coronarias. The large flower 
with its black center on an 8-inch stem 
resembles nothing so much as a smolder- 
ing coal on dull days but in the sun it 
is a mass of searlet flame, paling every- 
thing around it. A. fulgens is to Ane- 
mones what the ineredibly vermillion 
Calochortus kennedyi is to its otherwise 
moderate family. 

The plant is reputedly not hardy in 
this climate but has stayed with us for 
some time and even increased in a some- 
what hesitant manner. With its back 
against a sunny rock and some shade in 
the afternoons, it seems quite content to 
produce one more bloom each year to 
startle its neighbors in early May. 

A. hortensis is very similar but not so 
brilliant and has a large purplish eye. 


It should be grown under the same con- 
ditions. 

A. nemorosa is an _ April-flowering 
species, quite the antithesis of A. fulgens. 
The colors range from white to a blue 
almost that of A. blanda, whose stature 
it somewhat exceeds. The blossoms are 
generally nodding and most graceful but 
oceasionally stand erect, revealing the 
exquisite pastel shades of the interior. 

There are many named varieties of this 
English native but A. n. robinsoniana is 


deservedly a prime favorite, with its 
large powder-blue flowers and sturdy 


growth, not to mention an _ inclination 
to increase rapidly and appear in un- 
expected places. Blue Bonnet, Blue 
Beauty, and Royal Blue are all good as 
well as the lavender Alleni which is a 
very strong grower. A. nemorosa alba 
plena has much smaller flowers of clear 
white and tends to form compact masses, 
increasing from year to year. The bloom 
itself is double in an odd way, having 
the usual sepals and, in the middle, a sort 
of pompon of tiny petals. The Nemo- 
rosas prefer moderate shade but are not 
really finicky. 

A. pulsatilla is among the most fas- 
cinating of the genus. Late in March or 
early in April the buds force their way 
through the searcely-thawed earth, ap- 
pearing as fur-covered knobs of a tawny 
hue. These rise anywhere from one to 
) inehes and, with a little encouragement 
from the’ sun, open into large lavender- 
blue flowers with golden centers. The 
various forms may be purple, blue, lav- 
ender or pure white but, as so often 
happens, the type is the finest, its deli- 
cate blue suggesting distant mountains 
or the smoke from burning leaves. The 
whole plant is covered with soft grey- 
white fur, even the finely-divided leaves 
which begin to appear as the flowers 
open. 


FTER the first burst of bloom, which 
is likely to obscure the plant entirely, 
the stems lengthen rapidly, the foliage 
becomes more prominent and a new set 
of buds appears on shorter stems. These 
may flower anywhere up to two weeks 
after the first display and, although 
smaller, are, as it were, a welcome echo. 
Whatever you do, do not succumb to 
the instinet for order and clip off the 
dead blooms for A. pulsatilla has by no 
means finished when the flowers fade. 
The heads of seed are somewhat larger 
than those of a dandelion, globular and 
glistening in the sun, particularly when 
spangled with dew. Each individual 
seed has a long curved feather attached 
by which the wind may earry it. It 
self-sows freely and the seedlings trans- 
plant without difficulty. 

We have a form known as A. p. 
grandis which I have not seen offered in 
the catalogues. It is a little bluer than 
the type, much larger (blooms to 4 inches 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Southern Gardens Suffer from Record Cold 


Many plants may be revived with proper care 


Frost in Florida Gardens 


HE “Freeze of ’40” will go down in 
history as one of the most devastating 

ever experienced by Florida gardeners. 
It is true that the great freeze of 1894-95 
was fatal to the citrus industry that was 
then centered in northern Florida, buf, 
here, ornamental gardening was almost 
unheard of before the turn of the century. 

During ordinary winters Florida gar- 
dens, excepting those in the most pro- 
tected places, show some frost injury, 
but the yellowed Palm fronds, the 
browned tips of the broadleaved ever- 
greens are ordinarily removed during the 
first week after a “northwester” and 
there is little evidence of injured plant 
material. Good gardeners always have 
sharp tools, wound dressing and pruning 
gloves ready so that the job ean be done 
at the first opportunity. ) 

The “Freeze of °40,” however, was a 
different story. Temperatures reached 
lows that had not been recorded for half 
a century, ice formation was state-wide, 
and countless numbers of valuable garden 
plants were badly injured or killed. 

Palms were badly damaged by the 
January cold. These striking tropical 
trees usually are pruned only for the 
sake of appearance as there is no such 
thing as “bad sap running down” and 
killing the plant. Now, however, severely 
injured Palms must be divested of all 
leaves and heroically trimmed to the buds 
—vital spots—which are well protected by 
overlapping leaf sheaths and which ean 
stand very low temperatures. Oftentimes 
one hears a misinformed gardener remark 
that a Palm must be dug out because the 
central bud was injured. This is_ not 
always true and many valuable speci- 
mens have been inadvertently destroyed. 
I have observed representatives of several 
genera recover long after they had been 
given up for dead. In one ease, four 
Pigmy Date Palms (Phoenix roebeleni) 
unfurled the first leaves from their cen- 
tral buds fully six months after they had 
heen apparently killed by sub-freezing 
temperatures. Two beautiful specimens 
of the stately Queen Palm (Areecastrum 
romanzoffianum) extended their pristine 
central leaves four months after their 
owner had despaired of their lives. 

Broadleaved evergreens are customarily 
cut back withii ten days or so after the 
injury was inflicted. The good _ horti- 
eulturist will use his knife to nick the 
bark of the injured branch or stem he 
suspects of being sound below. If the 
underbark has a brown unhealthy look, 
he moves the tool along the stem toward 
the ground until he eneounters sound, 
green inner bark. Using sharp pruning 
shears or a keen pruning saw he makes 
a slanting cut well below the line of 
demarkation between dead and live tissue. 
If the resulting wound is greater than 2 
inches in diameter one of the proprietary 
wound dressings is applied at once as a 
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protection against the entry of moisture 
and decay organisms. Wounds smaller 
than 2 inches usually callus over during 
the first season and need no artificial 
protectant. 

Rootstoecks of Bananas, Ginger-lilies, 
Ricepaper plants, Elephants-ears and 
other tropical herbaceous perennials may 
well be divided and set in new garden po- 
sitions after they have been eut to the 
ground. 

Most gardeners in Peninsular Florida 
grow quantities of winter annuals but 
as they are necessarily of the cool-weather 
class, they can survive temperatures in 
the low twenties. If the flower buds and 
the outer leaves are killed, the plants will 
usually recover quickly with the advent 
of warm weather. 

Water should be frequently applied to 
frost injured plants when the buds begin 
to push from sound wood. During the 
dry days of March and April, especial 
care must be observed in furnishing ade- 
quate moisture for the rapidly growing 
shoots. 

Plant foods should be withheld until 
there is an appreciable amount of new 
growth. Generally speaking, the first 
application of fertilizer may be made at 
the beginning of the rainy season with 
another to follow in about five or six 
weeks.— JOHN V. Watkins, Assistant 
Professor, Horticulture, University of 
Florida. 


Cold Hits Georgia Gardens 


[LURING the historic cold weather late 
in January, we had it as low here 
in Augusta as 10 deg. above zero, while 
in Atlanta I believe they had 3 deg. above. 
This is the first time in the twenty years 
that we have been in the nursery business 
that we have had the ground frozen for 
more than one day at a time. Our ground 
is still frozen 2 or 3 inches deep here. 
(February 1.) 

We have looked at some plants of 
Camellia japonicas and Azaleas and do 
not believe they are injured badly, 
though the new growth which had come 
out on some of the Camellias has been 
killed. This will not injure the plants in 
any way. 

Frequently our Azaleas of the Indiea 
type are injured by freezing weather, but 
this time we had had several cold spells 
before this heavy freeze struck them, 
and I believe that they, also, are going to 
come through all right and will produce 
blooms this spring. 

I do not believe there is anything that 
can be done until all the freezing weather 
is over. Just before spring growth begins 
the Camellias should all be fertilized and 
all dead branches evt out. Azaleas should 
be mulehed about the same time, and an 
application of cottonseed meal and a 
little well rotted cow compost put 
around them. 


It may be that this freeze is going to 
be a blessing to this part of the South, 
in that it will kill a good many of the 
pests with which we are bothered so much 
in the summer. I believe a good many of 
the larve of different insects which 
winter in the ground will be killed. 

We have found from experience that it 
does not do any good to try to protect 
Camellia japonicas, as far as the buds 
are concerned, from freezing weather. 
Protection seems to make them sweat, 
and this causes the buds to drop even 
more. 

Each year the Sand Hills Garden Club, 
of Augusta, puts on a very fine Camellia 
show, and people come here from all over 
the country, but this year it has been 
called off on account of the freezing 
weather, and I notice that Quitman and 
Thomasville, Georgia, and Pensacola and 
Jacksonville, Florida, have all either 
postponed their shows or cancelled them 
on account of the unusual freezing 
weather. Columbus, Georgia, has not yet 
decided on their date, as there is usually 
a little difference in their blooming 
period and ours, and they are waiting to 
see what the blooms are going to be like 
over in that section—James G. BaILir, 
Fruitland Nurseries. 


Gulf Coast News 


HERE seems to be a difference in 

opinion among experts as to damage 
actually done here in Louisiana. Naturally, 
we know that Dutch Iris and Creole 
Easter Lilies, if above the ground, are 
frozen. In some gardens where Tulip 
bulbs had sprouted above ground the 
foliage is badly burned. Mostly all an- 
nuals and all Sweet Peas are frozen in 
spite of protection. However, Larkspurs, 
although burned a little, will probably 
come through. The foliage of Arborvitae 
looks sickly, but we are inclined to believe 
they are not severely damaged. Hibiscus 
and Poinsettias are frozen to the ground, 
and nothing ean be done to salvage them. 
In a few cases, people protected large 
Hibiseus and Poinsettias with sacks, and 
they may sprout from the ground later. In 
the immediate Gulf Coast section Azaleas 
and Camellias occupy prominent places in 
the garden, and we are afraid Azaleas 
will show the results of the cold spells as 
soon as warmer weather sets in. Quite 
often damage cannot be detected until the 
weather changes and the bark begins to 
split. This also applies to Camellias, al- 
though they are hardier, but in all eases 
the buds have been destroyed. As far as 
these two plants are concerned, there is 
only one thing to do—wait and see. Don’t 
attempt to prune plants back now, but 
keep an eye on them and if splits should 
appear later and are not too prominent, 
sealing with grafting wax to keep the air 
from the wood will often save the 
plants.—P, D, NreLsen, New Orleans, La. 
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These sketches of rock garden ferns were made by the author in her own garden. They are reproduced in relative size 


Good Ferns for Rock Gardens 


MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, (N. Y.) 


ERNS which never grow large are 

the most suitable for use in rock 

gardens. They should be planted in 
pockets of prepared soil which are well 
drained, for though these ferns usualiy 
wish an abundance of moisture, they do 
not want their roots to stand in water. 
Ferns like a northern exposure and 
plenty of shade, but they do not like 
strong winds. Therefore, the pockets 
should be deep, cuddling the plants 
within their embrace, as it were. 


The Rusty Woodsia (Woodsia ilven- 
sis) is one of the few Ferns which will 
thrive in full sun. In the wild it is 
found fringing the top of dry limestone 
ledges. In spring the hairy fronds are 
a delicate green. In autumn the dense 
mass of spores which covers the under 


side imparts a rusty color. 

The Ebony Spleenwort (Asplenium 
platyneuron) is found growing in hilly 
fields beside rocks where the sun shines 
on it a part of the day. It is a dig- 
nified fern, holding its fronds gracefully 
upright on shiny black stems. 

The Maidenhair (Adiantum pedatum) 
is distinctly a northern fern, It is found 





in deep ravines under deciduous trees 
where the leaf mold is thick and the sun 
never penetrates. The Maidenhair is 
temperamental, prefers limestone soil, 
shuns sunshine, likes moisture, and if it 
consents to grow at all, is perfectly 
beautiful with its glossy black stems and 
umbrella fronds of small sealloped leaflets. 

The Maidenhair Spleenwort (Asplen- 
ium trichomanes) so called because its 
stems, too, are black, is an extremely 
dainty miniature fern which surprises 
one by its sturdiness. It likes dry, shady 
spots on the north side of a limestone 
rock. There, if left alone, it will pile up 
its wiry stems around its roots year after 
vear until they form a mound over which 
the new fronds arch themselves most 
artistically. 

The Walking Fern (Camptosorus rhiz- 
ophyllus) is unique in appearance and 
in manner of growth. Its fronds are 
like single, slender leaves whose elongated 
tips reach out and take root. It grows 
in mats on sloping, damp rocks. 

More graceful than all other moisture 
and shade-loving ferns are the Bulblet 
Bladder Ferns (Cystopteris bulbifera). 





Their fronds are seldom over three inches 
wide, but are frequently nearly a yard 
long and they trail about in the water 
in a most engaging manner. They bear 
on their under surfaces little green 
bulblets as well as spores. The Fragile 
Bladder Fern (Cystopteris fragilis) is 
much the same but seldom exceeds 6 
inches in length. Give these ferns mois- 
ture, shade and lime and they can be 
depended upon to furnish real beauty 
throughout the summer. 


HERE are many other small ferns in 
the wilds, notably the Common Poly- 
pody, but these seven kinds have proved 
themselves the most adaptable to culti- 


vation. All may be purchased from 
nurserymen. Such roots are more apt 
to thrive than are plants dug in the 


wilds. 

As to the soil for the pockets, the 
basis for all should be leaf mold and 
peat moss. Partially decomposed pine 
needles can be mixed in where an acid 
soil is needed and limestone fragments or 
dust can be used in the same way when 
required. 
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suitable for 
Cut the corner of 


Clay seed pans are most 
amounts of seed, one kind to pan. 


seed packet, and shake seed lightly over the soil 


SARAH LEAVITT, (Ohio) 


N March the garden is glamorous— 

far more so than in June, July and 

August; for in March it exists in the 
glorified pictures in eatalogues and in 
the mind’s eye of the impatient gardener. 
It is a dangerous season, a season which, 
unless the gardener’s eagerness can be 
kept in check, is apt to affect the ap- 
pearance of the outdoor garden when 
midsummer comes. 

How wonderful it will be, thinks the 
gardener as he pores over his catalogues, 
to have a golden mass of Marigolds, 
some of that rich maroon Gaillardia 
called Indian Chief, and, well separated 
by some Snow-on-the-mountain or Babys 
sreath, a generous collection of Seabiosa 
in every color that is obtainable. What 
about a bed of the little Wishbone-flower, 
Torenia? Some of those large double 
Batchelor Buttons in pink and white and 
blue would also be lovely. And there 
MUST be some Chinese Pinks. Let’s get 
them started right away! 

But halt! Here is where the gardener’s 
enthusiasm must be curbed, for if he 
starts those seeds of Chinese Pinks, 
Seabiosas, and Marigolds in his sunny 
window before the end of March, he will 
have a batch of miserable, spindly plants 
that will never become a credit to his 
skill as a gardener. As for Snow-on-the- 
mountain, which is a thoroughly hardy 
plant growing wild in the Mid-West, it 
will do far better if sown directly out- 
doors in late April. The same may be 
said for the Babys Breath. The Batche- 
lor Buttons, or Cornflowers, may be sown 
outdoors even earlier—just as soon as 
the soil is workable. Gaillardia. seed in 
the North should not go into the ground 
outdoors until May. But the Marigold 
and Pink and Seabiosa seed, along with 
most of the other hardy annuals, if the 
gardener cannot wait for the outdoor sea- 
son, should at least be held until the last 
of March. 

Some plants, of course, may be started 
indoors as early as late January or Febru- 
ary. Snapdragons, for instance, if they are 
wanted for early bloom; also Verbenas, 
and Lobelia plants for a dwarf edging. 
The Wishbone-flower requires an early 
sowing (around March 1) indoors, but 
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sowing 


unless a gardener has a 
suitable hotbed or green- 
house he does better to buy 
these plants from someone 


else. Houses with their ex- 
cessive heat and dryness, 
their constant drafts, and 


their frequent lack of sun- 
shine in the one room which 
might be devoted to the 
nurturing of seedlings, are 
seldom kindly places for the 
minute plants with which a 
garden is expected to start 
its life—at least for a long period 
of time. But, a few weeks of having 
flower pots and wooden flats occupying a 
cool, moist, draftless room in the house 
should not try the patience of the family 
too much. Some of the garden flowers 
ean thus be made to bloom outdoors 
several weeks in advance of those that 
are sown in May. 

It is important, however, to know the 
best dates for sowing different kinds of 
seed. Seed catalogues are often a tre- 
mendous help in this respect, giving data 
for each variety. Some plants, such as 
Poppies, which will not stand trans- 
planting, are definitely better if sown 
right in the garden. Most of the common 
annuals—and what is better than a col- 
lection of annuals for all-summer flower- 
ing?—can be started indoors at varying 
dates from the end of February to early 
April. Those which are slow-growing, 
such as bedding Begonia, can be started 
the earliest of all; but again these are 
scarcely appropriate for home culture 
without the facilities of a hotbed or 
greenhouse. 

If the gardener has a broad sunny 
window in a room which can be kept 
at moderate temperature and airy yet 
free from drafts, that is the place to 
start the seeds for his borders of annuals. 
Individual pots, especially the broad low 
kinds that are known as “pans,” are bet- 
ter than flats for sowing seeds, for each 
kind of seed can then be kept separate 
and treated according to its germination 
needs. Also, the pots are readily moved 
from place to place if necessary and are 
more easily handled in watering. 

It is well to sterilize the soil, but there 
are certain dangers in doing this because, 
while harmful bacteria and spores of 
disease-producing fungi may be killed, 
the beneficial elements of the humus may 
be destroyed at the same time. The 
gardener takes his own chance. If he 
can arrange a suitable place for the run- 
off, he may pour boiling water through 
the soil; otherwjse he may place a panful 
of soil in the oven, and if he does not 
trust himself to take it out within 40 
minutes, he may bake a medium-sized 
potato along with the soil. When the 
potato is done, the bacteria and fungi 
are thoroughly killed; but if blue smoke 


small 





Starting Seeds 
Early Indoors 


is seen arising from the pan, the humus 
is beginning to burn and the soil is being 
damaged. 

The soil in which seeds are sown should 
not be the same as that into which they 
will eventually be transplanted. About 
one-third of the mixture may consist of 
soil from the garden, but the other two- 
thirds should consist of good leaf mold 
and clean sharp sand, all well mixed to- 
gether and passed through a quarter-inch 
sieve. 

But first, the pots themselves should be 





After 
covered with finely sifted soil mixture, 
place glass over pot until seeds sprout 


seed is firmed in place and 


given close attention. Each pot to be 
used, whether new or old, should be 
scrubbed (in fact, a new pot should be 
soaked for several hours in clear water), 
then thoroughly dried. There are al- 
ways a few cracked or broken pots 
around the house, and these, when broken 
in pieces, make excellent drainage. First 
a well curved piece is set over the drain- 
age hole, then around and on top of it 
half a handful of crocks is placed; or 
broken bits of bricks may be added, or a 
laver of gravel. 

Then the pot is filled with sifted soil 
to within a three-quarters of an inch of 
the top, made firm and even (as level 
from side to side as a billiard table); 
then it is thoroughly soaked with a spray 
from a watering-can and allowed to 
stand until the excess has drained 
through. <A second similar watering may 
be given with benefit. 

Now the pots are ready for the seed 
which is expected to develop into a 
garden as full of brilliant bloom as a 
eatalogue picture. It takes a bit of 
practice, but after a few pots have been 
sown, the gardener can become quite skil- 
ful in tapping the seed evenly over the 
forefinger of his left hand from a hole 
which is torn in the corner of the seed 
packet. 
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The finest seeds should not be covered 
at all, merely pressed with something flat 
into the surface of the soil. Other seeds 
should be covered with finely sifted soil 
to about twice their diameter—better too 
little than too much. Then this surface 
soil is pressed down firmly over the seeds, 
and the job of sowing is done. 

While a sunny window is necessary 
if seedlings are to develop into sturdy 
plants, the seeds themselves as soon as 
planted must be completely shaded. First, 
each pot should be covered with a sheet 
of glass, then with a newspaper to serve 
as a shade. And, of course, the gardener 
will not forget to label each pot, giving 
the name of the plant, the place where the 
seed was procured, and the date of 
sowing. 

The pots must be watched once a day 
or, preferably, oftener. As soon as the 
first faint tinge of green appears on 
the surface, the shade should be removed 
and the glass lifted a trifle by placing 
a match or a small peg under one side. 
Meanwhile, a fine spray of water should 
be given whenever (but only whenever) 
the soil gives signs of drying. 

As soon as the cotyledons (that first 
pair of leaflike structures on the young 
plant) are developed, the better method 
of watering is to soak each pot in a pan 
of water until the moisture is drawn 
through to the surface. It is especially 
important at this stage to keep the soil 
from getting dry, but surface watering, 
after growth has started, is harmful for 
many plants. The safe way, therefore, is 
by immersion of the pots in water at 
room temperature. 

When one finds the first pair of true 
leaves well developed—those that re- 
semble, in miniature, the mature leaves 
of the plant—then is the time to thin out 
or to transplant the seedlings. 
Now, if one prefers flats, the 
young plants may be set in 
‘ven rows just far enough apart 
to keep their leaves from touch- 
ing as they grow. Or, pots 
may again be used. If the 
seedlings are apt to send out 
long roots in their early stages, 
regular flower pots—generally 
the 6-inch diameter size—may 
be used to receive the develop- 
ing plants, several to a pot. 
Some people set seedlings 
singly in 24-inch pots in which 
they stay until time to plant 
them in the garden. For trans- 





planting, a soil containing 
about one-third good garden 


loam is most suitable, but this 
time the proportion of sand 
may be smaller and of leaf 
mold larger. The soil again is 
sifted and watered and made 
firm; the same method of drain- 
age is used; and the plantlets, 
dumped out of their pots, are 











As seedlings pop through the soil, 
remove covering but guard con- 
stantly against the surface soil dry- 
ing out. Tender plants may be 
lost in a few hours of neglect. 
Photos courtesy New York Botan- 
ical Garden 





The Answer 


Little seed, how do you know 

Just the way you ought to grow? 

Will you be both straight and tall 

Or will your stalk be short and 
small? 

Will you crimson flowers bear 

Or dainty bells, or blossoms rare? 


When you are deep in damp dark 
2arth 

Do you feel the pangs of birth? 

Do you ever try to hurry? 

Do you ever fret or worry 

Whether you will be the same 

As the plant from which you came? 


I simply try to find the light 
Ever keeping it in sight, 

That is all I have to do 

To make sure that I’ll come true. 


—KATHLEEN Lyon 











set, one at a time, in a deep hole made 
with a dibber or the blunt end of a 
pencil. The cotyledons, or seed leaves, 
should just rest on the ground; all the 
structure beneath them should be con- 
sidered as part of the root. A single 
stroke with the dibber, directed diagon- 
ally toward the base of the root, should 
serve to make the plantlet firm and erect 
in its hole. This takes practice and may 
be awkward for the beginner at first. 
The climate and the weather will dic- 
tate the day when the plants may be set 
outdoors. It will vary, of course, in dif- 


ferent parts of the country. In that some- 
what irregular belt which stretches west- 
ward and northwestward from Ohio and 
also slightly northeastward from there, 



































































































































































































































plants may be set in the garden from the 
tenth of May to the end of the month. 
About two weeks before, the gardener 
should begin to harden them off, exposing 
them to the cold (without drafts) for an 
increasing number of hours each day. A 
coldframe, of course, is ideal for this 
purpose, for the glass cover can be lifted 
or lowered at will. But the clever gar- 
dener, with enthusiasm plus a dash of 
ingenuity, can always find a substitute 
which amazes the professional gardeners 
with its effectiveness. 

The only thing for which he cannot 
find a successful substitute is the proper 
date for the sowing of his seeds. When 
spring seems due but looks, through the 
snow, to be very far away, he must bear 
in mind that too early sowing will de- 
prive him of the fine flowers he visualizes, 
while a timetable carefully adhered to 
should, if all the rules are followed, 
result in the garden of his dreams. 


Gentiana Sino-Ornata 
| SUPPOSE it is heresy to speak of 


any member of the Genetian family 
as easy, but I think the glorious Gentiana 
sino-ornata, given a few considerations, 
ean be so designated. These requirements 
are a situation in shade, or part shade, 
a good soil rich in leaf mold and humus, 
with good drainage, plenty of moisture 
in a dry time and time to establish itself ; 
it resents lime. Given these, it will in- 
crease in glory each year and after a 
time can even be divided. 

Something in the superb and matchless 
color of this plant makes the throat 
tighten, and when I look on my little 
patch of it on a bright October morning, 
so brave in the face of the “black frost” 
at the tag end of the declining 
year, always there comes to 
mind that paragraph in “The 
Rainbow Bridge” in which 
Reginald Farrer describes the 
discovery of a Gentian of this 
section. In company with Wil- 
liam Purdom, his fellow ex- 
plorer, at the end of a summer 
of plant hunting in the Da- 
Tung Alps, the very last week 
in fact, they came upon a 
never-to-be-forgotten seene, a 
vast Alpine meadow filled with 
the piercing, dazzling blue of 
the Gentian, intermingled with 
glorious Meconopsis and other 
rare Alpine plants native to 
the Himalayas. So overpower- 
ing was the spectacle that these 
hardened explorers were ren- 
dered speechless, and after a 
time Purdom whispered in a 
voice filled with awe: “Doesn’t 
it shake your very soul?” 

The sun must have been 
shining that day in Tibet, for 
Gentians of this section remain 
closed in dull weather. ° 

How very much does reading 
enrich the gardener—the plants 
become personalities, where 
formerly they were just plants, 
though ever so beautiful and 
desirable——Betry Jane Hay- 
WARD, (Me.) 
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The 


Weathervane 


Second Garden Book Week—Early seed starters—Seed 
sowing methods—Seedlings protected—Holly made to fruit 


ARDEN Book Week, which got off 
to a very successful start last year, 
is to be repeated again this year, 
but with later dates—April 1-6. This 
announcement is of special significance 
to garden club members in all parts of 
the country who are eligible to partici- 
pate in the national flower arrangement 
contest, the principal feature of Garden 
Book Week. Many club members will 
find it possible to gather early spring 
blooms from their own gardens with 
which to make line arrangements, in com- 
pliance with the rules of the contest. 
Clubs wishing to compete should 
first write to the director of the pro- 


expert who has started more kinds of 
seeds than most of us will ever know 
favored the use of garden loam and 
screened rotted grass or turf roots with 
even a little old rotted manure, thus de- 
fying the rule that no plant food should 
be mixed with seed sowing composts. 
Seeds were covered with assorted mate- 
rials, from burlap to cellophane snapped 
over the tops of clay seed pans with 
rubber bands. It’s easy, incidentally, to 
label cellophane covered pans simply by 
slitting the cover with a knife and push- 
ing the label through the opening. 





gram, Albert Crone, The American 
Booktrade Journal, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York City. Next, arrangements 
should be made with a local book 
store in which the flower arrange- 
ments must be staged. Finally, plans 
must be made to get photographs of 
the arrangements in time to be sub- 
mitted by the closing date, April 20. 

April is, of course, an exceedingly 
busy month for any home gardener, 
but the 17 garden book publishers 
who are co-operating in this project 
are offering substantial eash prizes, 
as follows: $15, #10, and three prizes 
of $5 each. Incidentally, during this 
week book stores everywhere will be 
displaying wide selections of garden 
books, both old and new. 


T invariably happens that at the 

turn of the month, home garden- 
ers in the North can no longer refrain 
from starting a few seeds indoors. 
There are certain hazards in begin- 
ning too early. Results you may 
expect with vegetables, annuals and 
in the greenhouse are defined in their 
respective departments this month. 
Beginners should be warned, of 
course, that there is little point in 
sowing quick starting annuals like 
Marigolds and Zinnias too early. They 





will be large enough for most home 





Although eagle weathervanes are not un- 
common, Mrs. W. Franklin Spafford of 
Troy, N. Y., writes that this one belonging 
to her father, Dr. G. W. Goler of Sodus, 
N. Y., is the only one she has seen in just 
this pose. The vane is an old one which 
had to be restored and regilded before 
it could be used. It’s now mounted on a 
pole. Readers are invited to contribute 
weathervane photos for this page 


for sterilizing soil. One gardener told 
how he wept over the job of treating 
several bushels of soil outdoors in an air- 
tight box, but he had high praise for this 
new method which destroys harmful 
diseases, insect pests and even weed seeds. 
In this ease, the soil must be aired sev- 
eral days before it can be used. 

I'll admit that treating seed and soil 
is rather a complicated subject and one 
which must be approached with under- 
standing. Properly done, however, gar- 
deners can forestall disappointment and 
possible loss of valuable seeds and time. 

A bulletin from Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, warns that cop- 
per materials must not be used on 
cabbage or related plants, and that 
zine oxide should not be used on 
peppers, lettuce and tomatoes. A re- 
cent bulletin from New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, called “Damping Off Con- 
trol,” goes into the subject thor- 
oughly. Home gardeners would do 
well to have this or a similar publi- 
cation at hand before proceeding. 


AMREICAN Holly, with which 
some people have had difficulty 
in getting fruit because Holly is 
dicwcious, can be made to set fruit 
artificially by spraying the blossoms 
of pistillate plants with solutions of 
growth substanees such as are used 
to root cuttings. Methods are still 
somewhat in the experimental stage, 
but two bulletins by Gardner and 
Marth of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, U.S.D.A., Washington, report 
that successive sprayvings into the 
heart of Holly blossoms during the 
week they are open may yield 100 
per cent set of fruit. Compounds 
having naphthaleneacetic acid or 
naphthalene acetamide as a base ap- 
pear to be most efficient. 

The power of certain plants to 
set fruit without pollination (par- 





thenocarpy) has been observed in 





gardeners lacking frames if started 

a month before planting time in the 
garden. Siow growers, of course, need 
much more time. 

The heat indoors is adverse to the health 
of tender seedlings. After germination, 
a cool, airy, sunny spot is to be preferred. 
Thus, unheated sun porches, pantries and 
attie windows take on new signifieanee. 


bows gardeners get into a heated diseus- 
sion of their pet cultural methods and 
many excellent ideas are likely to come 
to the surface. I made a note of several 
at a recent round table discussion of seed 
sowing at a luncheon meeting of the 
Men’s Garden Club of New York. The 
usual soil-sand-peat moss mixture for seed 
sowing seemed to be popular, but one 
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ORE thought is being given these 

days, apparently, to treating seeds 
and soils to protect tender young plants 
against disease. At the meeting I men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, root 
promoting dusts, such as are used on 
cuttings, were reported as very beneficial 
in preventing damping off, as well as the 
conventional mercury compounds. Red 
copper oxide was said to stunt certain 
kinds of flowers. A Dahlia specialist 
reported that he got 25 per cent better 
germination from seed when he used for- 
maldehyde-chareoal dust. Unlike other 
formaldehyde treatments, seed can be 
sown immediately. Chloropicrin, or tear 
gas, is now available in small quantities 


numerous plants, but not until now 

has it been possible to get such whole- 
sale fruiting by artificial means. I un- 
derstand that already commercial growers 
are using this new method, and it opens 
the way to home gardeners for experi- 
ment with their own plants this spring. 
Incidentally, there is reason to believe 
that spraying with growth substances 
will prevent Gardenia buds from drop- 
ping and also will hold apples on the 
tree until ripe in the fall. To make a 
spray mixture from a hormone powder, 
dissolve one teaspoonful in one quart of 
hot water. Let this stand overnight. 











—— 
Secs cowie me 
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T is not improbable that I have 
previously expressed myself as wish- 
ing that two months might be omitted 

from the calendar—August and March. 
3oth of these wishes relate to personal 
eomfort, and not to garden progress. 
Omitting any comment on August, it is 
fair to say that while March is a 
thoroughly mean month for us, it is, 
nevertheless, a month of tremendous im- 
portance and interest from the garden 
standpoint. 

Any gardener will be willing to wit- 
ness with me that March sometimes ac- 
centuates the troubles of February, but it 
also brings us the first evidence of the 
resistless urge of the season. Croeuses, 
particularly the Croeus species of the 
less usual kinds, begin to be evident in 
late February, as also are Snowdrops, 
which we ought to eall Galanthus. They 


do bloom in the snow, and the gardener 


who is wide awake will long ago have 
gone after one of the larger forms, G. 
elwesi, the Giant Snowdrop. Both it 
and its “ordinary” sister, G. nivalis, ean 
become dependable garden adjuncts, in- 
creasing without any particular nurture 
and giving us great satisfaction as the 
temperature-defving shoots foree them- 
selves into the open whether the snow is 
there or not. 

Crocus species afford several weeks of 
rare and pleasing beauty, before the 
ordinary Croeus of the seedsmen begins 
to bloom. I refer to C. sieberi, C. tom- 
masinianus, and a list of about a dozen 
others which can be established in the 
lawn or anywhere else to care for them- 
selves and to give a pre-season flower 
display. 

All through this Mareh month there is 
reason to look for ambitious Daffodils and 
Hvyaeinths. They defy the frosts and 
freezes as well as the snows, and along 
with Chionodoxa will be providing real 
delight. If there is a bit of a _ rock- 
garden in the picture anywhere, un- 
questionably the bright-leaved and early- 
blooming Saxifraga cordifolia will be 
doing business, and Carex fraseri is likely 
to be showing itself along with Arabis, 
and well toward the first of April our 
own bit of Southern Allegheny jewelry, 
Shortia galacifolia. There may be even 
Anemone pulsatilla to introduce April. 


T Breeze Hill the bulb display con- 

tinues without interruption, because 
Scilla sibirica is naturalized in some parts, 
and the peculiar and sometimes even beau- 
tiful forms of Museari come along. Then 
there will surely be popping open the 
modest Johnny-jump-up, not from a 
bulb, to be sure, but sustaining itself 
under any conditions. 

Incidentally, anyone who is enjoying 
a Crocus show needs to take time to see 
what the bees are doing, for these are the 
first flowers, seemingly, they care to 
meddle with. 

Another March ineident is_ putting 
paper collars on the Hyacinths that are 


The Twisty March Month at Breeze Hill 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


disposed to bloom too close to the ground, 
particularly where under the newly estab- 
lished eonditions of planting Hyacinths 
in the edges of shrubbery they have not 
been pulled up by the sun.- A bit of a 
foot-high collar put on a clump will start 
the flowers searching for sun a little 
higher up with pleasing end results. 






hand. To be sure, I never did it again! 

Some of my friends have been re- 
proving the Editor of FLowrer GROWER 
because I have switched from Rose ex- 
clusiveness in these papers. I wish such 
friends would realize that loving the Rose 
as I do, I do not worship it as the only 
proper flower to fuss with. March, how- 


J. Horace McFarland photo 


This group of 50 Crocus chrysanthus fusco-tinctus opened on St. Patrick’s Day last 


year at Breeze Hill. 


Late March always gives us shrub 
blooms.- If the gardener has not been 
having cut Forsythia branches blooming 
for him indoors, as he may easily have 
done, he can find that F. ovata, some- 
thing like two weeks ahead of the or- 
dinary varieties, is showing color and 
bloom. It may be followed immediately 
by F. densiflora, both varieties being 
valuable primarily for their earliness. 

Betore I get too far-up in the seale 
of distance from the ground, it should 
be noted that the earliest of Tulips, T. 
kaufmanniana, will probably be doing 
a bit of competitive effort with certain 
early Daffodils. The gardener who has 
not adventured in some of these species 
Tulips as well as-the species Crocus is 
missing much. 

Getting back now to the shrub sec- 
tion, Pieris japonica is almost certain to 
be very much in the garden eye. It 
hangs its lily-of-the-valley blooms up 
toward three feet in the air, and always 
reminds me of a bad mistake I made one 
spring, when I took those whitish swelling 
panicles as last winter’s waste and started 
to eut them off before my lamented friend 
Stevens stayed my sacrilegious pruning 


Blooms were Indian yellow striped brown on the reverse side 


ever, is the time when days of earliness 
in Rose planting can advance about a 
week for a day in real Rose prosperity. 
To plant Roses that have been honestly 
nurtured under conditions of dormancy 
just as soon as the ground can be opened 
and turned, is often to save a season on 
the Rose prosperity that is hoped for, 
and not infrequently to save a Rose life. 
There is every urgency, therefore, to get 
dormant Rose plants in the ground. It 
won't be necessary to worry about prun- 
ing them, but it is desirable that when 
they are planted in full dormancy, soil 
is heaped about the bushes for at least 
6 inches to protect them against the un- 
kindest thing that Mareh ean do, which 
is to shine the hot sun on the twigs be- 
fore a bitter wind at low’ temperature 
follows to damage the Rose inside its 
important stems. It isn’t the winter that 
hurts Roses; it is the spring sudden 
change that does the business. 

Readers of preceding papers will realize 
that I have been urging early study of 
Rose possibilities. Any really live Rose 
grower or prospective Rose grower will 
have connected with the American Rose 

(Continued on next page) 
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Society, and through the “Proof of the 
Pudding” have been warned as to what 
Roses not to buy for his neighborhood, 
as well as advised of successes he may 
satisfactorily adventure with. If he is 
reading the 1940 Rose Annual he will 
also be advised of the expensiveness of 
cheapness. If he will buy Roses that are 
advertised at ten for a dollar, he will be 
paying freight on Roses of uncertain 
lineage, uncertain age, and general un- 
certainty. So far as I have worked it 
out, he will be able to get an average of 
one or two live, truly named plants out 
of each ten he buys, and thus he will 
have paid full price for uncertainties, 
with no responsibility back of that un- 
certainty. I, therefore, reiterate for the 
*steenth time the importance of buying 
Roses from an assured source with re- 
sponsibility, experience and reputation 
back of it. It is better to put fewer 
plants in the ground and be reasonably 
sure that they will grow promptly and 
prove to be the varieties you actually 
bought. 

In late March there will be a strong 
desire to prune Roses, but it had better 
be repressed until there is an assurance 
that the previously discussed suns and 
freezes will not rudely damage the plants’ 
enthusiasms. Part of the fun of Rose- 
vrowing is this “watchful waiting,” and 
there is needed both watching and wait- 


ing. 


M* impression is that 1940 is going to 
1 be a very great Rose year. Despite 
all the sour things we see from time to 
time about the multiplicity of new Roses, 
the fact remains that Roses are advancing 
all the time in those qualities which make 
us love them. There are many splendid 
old Roses, but there are always many 
splendid new Roses, adventuring with 
which is a richly rewarding pursuit. 
They won’t all do well, nor should they, 
for when Rose-growing is no more com- 
plicated than Geranium-planting some of 
us will want to be turning our attention 
to weeds which will cause us to take 
garden chances! 


Tuberose as Pot Plant 


WYNDHAM HAYWARD 


SINGLE picture is worth a thou- 
sand words,” and the photograph 
accompanying this note says more hor- 
ticulturally than a column of type. It 
indicates that the common single Tube- 
rose (Polianthes tuberosa) may be grown 
in pots with high decorative result and 
value. 

The plant in question was grown from 
a large bulb of home produced stock, 
with several of the offset bulblets left 
attached. It was potted in common gar- 
den soil of not too rich fertility. No 
other attention or fertilizer was given 
the plant, except adequate watering when 
needed. The bulb was potted up in May, 
and the blooms appeared in late August. 
The pot was placed at that time in 
front of the writer’s home and attracted 
much attention from visitors who had 
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never seen this plant growing in a pot 
before. 

The Tuberose used in this experiment 
was one of the old-fashioned single Mexi- 
“an type, so-called. This type is more 
popular in the South for cut flowers and 
garden decoration than the rather pon- 
derous double types, which usually fail 
to open up all the buds, and become un- 
attractive much sooner than the more 
graceful single blooms. 

The perfume is the same or slightly 
more delicate, in the writer’s opinion. 
A number of such plants in pots would 
be a welcome addition to the side decora- 
tions of any patio, outdoor living-room 
or informal garden North or South, with 
the added advantage that they can be 
removed and replaced when the. flowers 
are faded. In the specimen illustrated, 
the foliage is abundant and graceful, 
and well disguises the pot, which is of 
six-inch size. 


Dwarf Cockscombs 


Rose Vasumpaur, (IIl.) 


N looking for something different as 
an edging for borders this past sea- 
son, I tried Celosia cristata nana with 
pleasing results. All visitors to our gar- 
den remarked on the suitability of this 
accommodating annual. Fortunately it 


Photo by Leon A. Page 
Tuberose grown in a pot 








is easily raised from seed, and trans- 
planting is a simple matter. 

The dwarf Cockscomb makes a neat 
border, and may be planted close to the 
edge, for it does not sprawl out into the 
lawn as Petunias and other annual edg- 
ings do. This is a point in its favor, 
especially in a more formal planting 
where materials of this sort are scarce. 
There are about 8 or 10 shades to select 
from, but shades of soft rose and yellow 
were the favorites in our garden. The 
dwarf sorts grow 6 to 8 inches high. 
After experimenting with this annual for 
a few years I find it does equally well 
in a dry or wet season. 

This Cockscomb makes a very de- 
sirable cut flower. It is especially lovely 
as a low decoration for the dining table. 
Even the leaves are very decorative and 
work nicely into a floral centerpiece. 

In soft shades it is lovely when used 
to make small bouquets for a_ bedside 
table. I use the leaves in a cireular 
fashion to give a finishing touch to the 
small bouquets. During the summer we 
make many of these bouquets for hospi- 
tals under the auspices of the “Plant, 
Fruit, and Flower Guild.” The velvety 
texture and soft coloring of these bou- 
quets is indescribable. 

Not only is Cockscomb a fine bedding 
plant, but it makes wonderful dried ma- 
terial for winter bouquets. This I dis- 
covered accidentally in saving a few lovely 
specimens for seed. The color remains 
unchanged all ‘winter. Used alone or in 
combination with other dried material, 
especially the finer weeds and grasses, 
it not only adds color but a point of 
interest that makes an arrangement more 
appealing. 

Perhaps others may be interested in 
methods used in sowing and cultivating 
the dwarf sorts. I generally plant the 
seeds in the vegetable garden after danger 
from frost is past. Seed is sprinkled 
down the row in a little furrow made 
with the tip of a heart-shaped hoe, and 
covered over with sand or a light sprin- 
kling of soil. Seed germinates quickly 
and reaches transplanting stage in a few 
weeks. The first thinning of seedlings 
may be transplanted to permanent quar- 
ters or grown on in another row spaced 
4 inches apart. This material may be 
used later on in the growing season in 
place of other annuals that have failed. 
Where a mixture of seed is sown, seedlings 
are best treated in this fashion and when 
in bloom may be moved according to 
color where wanted. The dark or red 
varieties are easily recognized before 
they bloom by the color of the leaves. 
These shades are lovely when planted 
in borders where white or yellow flowers 
predominate. I like them best close to 
an evergreen planting. 

During a very wet season, the plants 
make a lush growth. To keep growth 
dwarf and neat looking do not apply 
fertilizer in borders where plantings are 
made. Although the plumed types re- 
quire rich soil in order to develop prop- 
erly, the crested dwarfs fare better on 
a meagre diet. 

I am sure that garden lovers who are 
looking for different edging material, will 
find this accommodating annual very 
suitable for both formal and informal 
planting. 



































UT at the level of the ground 

Snowberry, Snowhill Hydrangea, 

and Butterfly-bush, if you want 
to have the most and finest berries of 
the first and the most abundant flowers 
of the other two. If you are afraid to 
be so cruel with all your plants try this 
on one of each to prove what a good 
practise this is. 


Prune severely late flowering shrubs 
such as Spirea Anthony Waterer, Kerria, 
Peegee Hydrangea, and Shrub Althea 
(Rose of Sharon) because these plants 
develop their flowering parts during 
the current season, so there is little 
danger of overdoing the cutting. 


Get all planting of hardy stock— 
hedges, shrubbery, evergreens, tree 
and bush fruits, grapes and straw- 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb done 
as soon as frost is out of the ground. 
The earlier this is done the better 
chance they will have to make good 
growth before summer heat strikes 
them. 


Feed your lawn as soon as the first 
blooming shrubs show their buds. Be- 
fore doing so, however, rake off all 
debris, leaves and other winter ac- 
cumulations. If the dead grass is long, 
rake it to a standing position so the 
lawn mower may cut it. Do this 
combing several times and use the 
combings for mulch around straw- 
berries, bush and cane berries, shrub- 
bery, ete. 


Replant or firm all perennials that 
have been heaved up by frost. If the 
ground is too wet to do this properly, 
dig them up and heel them in some- 
where else until the excess water has 
disappeared; then plant them. 


Spray fruit trees with lime-sulphur 
solution just as the buds are begin- 
ning to swell but before they have 
actually opened, for at this time the 
eggs of many insects are hatching and 
the young are crawling to hiding 
places in the buds. Disease spores 
and mycelium (roots) are becoming 
active. The more pests that can be 
killed at this time the fewer there will 
be to give trouble later on. 


Uncover hardy bulbs as soon as the 
earliest blooming shrubs begin to swell 
their buds and use the muleh so re- 
moved as summer mulch for bush fruits. 
After removing the mulch give the bulb 
bed a liberal dressing of complete ferti- 
lizer. 


Borders of flowers and other beds are 
easy to make in any pleasing curve or 
combination of curves by using the gar- 
den hose or an old, kinkless rope laid 
on the ground and shifted until its line 
pleases the eye. Then sow any con- 
venient and cheap white material such 


Garden Tips for March 


M. G. KAINS 


as hydrated lime or flour along the line 
and finally remove the marker (hose). 
Thus there will be left a conspicuous out- 
line for the spade to follow. 


Hardy Phlox clumps that have become 
crowded with stems will not bloom well 
next summer, so why not divide them? 
If they are of valuable varieties and if 
you want a lot of plants dig them up, 
soak them over night in water and the 
following day use your fingers to get 




















SNOGUCK 


Avocado Pears may be grown from seed 
supported by toothpicks and set in the 
top of a jar so that the base of seed is 
in water, as illustrated. Sketch is from 
“Plant Propagation in the Classroom,” 
a School Nature League bulletin recom- 
mended for Junior Garden Clubs’ use. 
Address League at The American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City 








rid of the soil and to separate the 
pieces which you may plant—the larger 
ones where they are to blossom, the 
smaller in nursery rows for transplant- 
ing next spring. If the varieties are not 
valuable or if you want only a few 
plants, thrust a sharp spade vertically 
downward through the clump in two 
places at right angles or three places at 
60 degrees from each other. The former 
will give four, the latter six pieces for 
replanting just as they are. 


Annual Poppies do best when allowed 
to grow where they start; they are diffi- 
eult to transplant. The best way to 
start them is to sow the seed on the 
snow where the plants are to bloom. As 
they are dark colored they will soon ab- 





sorb enough heat from the sun to work 
their way to the ground and be ready 
to sprout as soon as spring opens. 


Rhododendron, Mountain Laurel, Leu- 
cothoé and other broad leaved evergreens 
do best when abundantly muleched with 
leaves, especially of Oak, each year and 
the leaves allowed to decay where so 
placed. If this natural mulch is of- 
fensive to the esthetic eye, use granu- 
lated peat moss. 


Avoid wasting salt on the asparagus 
bed! Don’t use any at all. The reason 
salt is said to be good for this plant 
is that the ‘‘brine’’ for corning meat 
used to be spread on the beds, but it 
was the saltpeter (nitrate of potash) 
that really should be eredited with the 
improved asparagus. This fertilizer is 
too costly to use for such purpose, so 
use nitrate of soda for its nitrogen 
and either muriate or sulphate of 
potash for its potash. Better still, use 
a complete fertilizer, one of the 
brands advertized in FLoweR GROWER. 


Potted, tubbed and porch-box ever- 
greens are sure to suffer from March 
on if they are left where the midday 
sun will strike them or where drying 
winds will soak up all the moisture 
they can collect from their cramped 
quarters. Move them to more pro- 
tected places and get them planted in 
the open as soon as possible. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 123) 


from the jar they received by 
transplanted. 

It is different with many permanent 
greenhouse plants that require some 
shade throughout all the season of 
bright sunshine. There are those that 
grow better in dense shade, and those 
that prosper in light shade. Many 
Begonias, and probably most tropical 
plants are best supplied by light shade. 
If the greenhouse can be furnished 

. with lath blinds, that may be adjusted 
as occasion demands, then the annoyance 
of permanent shading that tends to dank- 
ness in a spell of dull weather, is ob- 
viated. With humidity this dark condi- 
tion will promote an unhealthy element 
both in the soil and in the surroundings. 


being 


T is possible to get excellent results 

by shading the roof glass with white 
lead, mixed with gasoline to the consist- 
ency of thin paint. If this plan is 
adopted, leave a band of clear glass down 
the center of each row of panes. It is 
easy to accomplish this by placing a 
plaster lath on the glass while the shade 


is being applied. Thus, strips will be 
left for light to enter the house con- 


tinually. 
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March With Your Favorite Flower 











Rose 


R. Marion Harron, Secretary 
American Rose Society 


HEN frost is out of the ground, 

it’s time to get into the Rose 

garden. Here in Harrisburg, Pa., 
this usually is mid-March. 

If any Roses are to be planted they 
should be put into the ground just as 
soon as it ean be worked. Nurseries usu- 
ally partially prune the plants but they 
should be further cut back to 3 or 4 
eyes on each cane to force out new 
growth from the base. Prune old plants 
high or low as you see fit but new plants 
the first spring should be pruned hard 
to build a shapely plant. Do not prune 
the roots except to cut out broken ones. 
A plant needs all the roots it can pos- 
sibly have; there is food stored in its 
roots and the more roots the new’ plant 
has the better chance it has of succeed- 
ing. 

How to plant. Set the plant so the 
bud will be barely covered when the 
bed is levelled off, pack the soil high 
around the roots and tramp with both 


feet. If the ground is at all dry, water 
well, then hill up with clean earth to 


‘anes to keep sun and 
‘anes until 


the top of the 
wind from desiccating the 
the roots ean go to work. 

Allow the protecting hills of earth 
to remain at least three weeks. Of 
course, old plants and those planted last 
fall were protected with earth, peat 
moss or covering of some kind during 
the winter. Remove this covering when 
frost is out of the ground and give the 
canes a chance to toughen before growth 
starts. Don’t worry too much about late 
frosts for unless there should be a terri- 
bly cold spell the plants will not suffer. 

Last year was a bad one for rose 
scale, and a thorough dormant spray now 
of lme-sulphur will not only take care 
of seale, but any disease spores that 
have lived over winter on the plants, as 
well as insect eggs which are quite sure 
to be present. 

Pruning of established plants need 
not be done for a few days as a warm 
spell might start premature growth 
which would be hastened by early prun- 
ing. Then heavy frosts would nip the 
soft shoots. So the latter part of March 
or early April will do for the final 
pruning. 

Prune high, prune low. Telling another 
person how to prune an old Rose plant 
is a difficult task. The experienced 
rosarian treats each variety of Rose as 
an individual. Some Roses, especially 
those overburdened with Pernetiana in- 
fluence, resent hard pruning. An example 
is the lovely Dame Edith Helen which 
dies back and soon passes out if pruned 
hard, while most of the Ophelia family 
thrive on hard pruning. Study your 
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Beginning with this issue six 
authorities will give you cultural 
tips for the Rose, Iris, Peony, 
Gladiolus, Dahlia, and Delphinium. 
Your comments on this new de- 
partment are invited.—Epiror. 














Roses; if you have more than one plant 
of a variety cut one back to 3 or 4 eyes 
and leave another with 12-inch canes. 
Next year you will know how to prune 
that variety. Covering the ends of the 
larger cut canes with a protective mate- 
rial, such as Graftex, is good gardening. 
It discourages die-back of certain va- 
rieties and prevents borers from getting 
down into the cut canes. 

For general advice, save as much good 
healthy wood as you ean and build up a 
strong plant; the more foliage there is, 
the more roots will develop, and the more 
roots the plant has the more top it can 
provide for—which means more bloom. 

Usually, in this section, winter kills 
the canes back to the hills, so the first 
thing to do is to eut back until white 
pith shows in the canes. Brown pith 
indicates damage, and that part of the 
cane should be removed anyway. 

Plant a few old Roses or species this 
spring: one of the true York ‘and Lan- 
‘aster, a Moss or two, and a Hugonis or 
Nevada to add te your shrub collection, 
(Hybrid Teas are not the only desirable 
Roses). And join your Rose Society for 
pleasure and assistance! 


Gladiolus 


ForMan T. McLean, Vice-president 
Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society 


lw progressive commercial growers of 
Gladiolus corms disinfect their stocks 
once a year, during the dormant season, 
whether they apparently need it or not. 
Now, when they are still resting in the 
eellar, is a good time for you to do this. 

Dipping corms. The best: all-around 
treatment, for both rot and thrips, is 
submersion overnight in one-thousandth 
strength bichloride of mercury solution 
(a poison). This is mixed in a wooden 
tub. Growers with large stocks of 
bushels of one kind, dump them into the 
solution loose. We fanciers with singles 
and dozens of one kind will find this 
method tedious. Mr. Hedgecock of 
Poughkeepsie uses a method whieh 
sounds both simple and practical. His 
corms are stored in paper bags, each 
with a wooden label in the bag to 
identify it. The bags are _ tightly 
wrapped and fasfened by elastic bands. 
He first snips the corners of the bags 
with scissors to easily admit the solu- 
tion, then dunks a whole batch of bags 
all at once. Then the bags of wet 
corms, after the over-night bath, are 


_the chemical are then sealed up and kept 


laid out in an airy place to thoroughly 
dry again. 

Starting corms early. If early blooms 
are desired, much ean be done now to 
promote early growth, even though the 
ground still may be frozen here in the 
North, and planting time be still a 
month off. First, corms may be taken 
out to a warmer place after the:r chem- 
ical bath. This will awaken new root 
growth and may even start the top 
sprouts a little. Corms may also be 
forced into early growth in hotbeds or 
coldframes about a month ahead of 
outdoor planting time, or can even be 
given a head start by laying them on 
moist peatmoss to root and start, in 
the house, about two or three weeks 
before the outdoor ground will be fit 
to work. 

Such early plantings have a double 
advantage. Bloom ean be hastened about 
two weeks, so that they come in during 
the slack period, between the southern 
shipments and the usual outdoor crop, 


if you are interested in selling cut 
blooms. Also, new and rare varieties, 
started early, will make more increase 


of new cormels than will later plantings. 

An early start is particularly advan- 
tageous for small lots of bulblets and 
planting stocks of rare kinds. Bulblets 
may be started even as early as mid- 
March, and while disinfecting is not 
necessary with them, another chemical 
treatment will much improve the per- 
centage of sprouting and the uniformity 
of growth. Average lots of cormels 
only sprout about 50 to 75 per cent, 
and of some varieties, this is much 
lower. If the cormels are put out into 
the ground at the normal time in May 
many of them will be late in starting, 
and make little growth during the eur- 
rent season. This is due to the inherent 
dormancy of the resting. cormels, which 
in their native home sometimes delays 
sprouting for 3 or 4 years, to insure 
the perpetuation of their race over re- 
eurrent periods of drought, when all 
active herbaceous growth may be killed. 
All of our cultivated Gladiolus cormels, 
except those with much of the sub-trop- 
ical Primulinus race, share somewhat in 
this inherent dormancy of the cormels. 

Sprouting cormels. Luckily, Dr. Denny 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute has 
devised a method of breaking this dor- 
maney and inducing prompt growth. He 
puts the cormels in tight jars, into which 
he introduces cloths moistened with the 
volatile chemical, ethelyn chlorhydrin, 
at the rate of about 2 cubie centimeters 
to a quart of cormels. The jars with 


in a moderately warm room, at about 
70 deg. F., for two days, then opened 
and the cormels immediately planted. 
The prompt growth after this treatment 
will surprise you. The same treatment 
ean be used on dormant, newly dug 
corms intended for immediate replant- 



























ing, but is unnecessary with normally 
stored and well rested corms, though 
beneficial for the little cormels, which 
may yield three or four fold the normal 
increase, with this treatment. 

Just a gentle hint about the handling 
of newly purchased corms when they 
arrive: open the packages promptly, in- 
spect them, and put them in the cool 
store room until planted, 


Dahlia 


J. Louis Roperts, Author of 


“Modern Dahlias” 


‘“‘T OR several years I have tried to 
grow Dahlia plants from base cut- 
tings but have not been successful. Can 
you describe how to take cuttings and 
make them grow?” is a common inquiry 
I find in my mail. The following notes 
may answer this question for my friend 
and other Dahlia enthusiasts. 
There are two 


types of cuttings, 


‘‘oreen’’ and ‘‘white.’’ Green cuttings 
are made in a greenhouse and anyone 
having a greenhouse usually knows how 
to take these cuttings so I will explain 
how the home gardener can, without the 
use of a greenhouse, make Dahlia cut- 
tings. These are termed white (etio- 
lated) cuttings. 

A list of materials required is as 
follows: 

1. Roots, either divided, or the whole 
clump. This explanation is for the indi- 
vidual root. 

2. Coldframe, which may even be made 
from a deep box, without top or bot- 
tom, and covered with a window sash. 
Heap garden soil around the outside of 
this box for protection from cold. 

3. Propagating bex. A box to hold 6 
inches of good garden soil and large 
enough to hold the roots that you want 
to propagate. Don’t forget drainage 
holes in this box. 

4. Box of sand 2 or 3 inches deep for 
rooting cuttings. 

5. Plant labels. 
are what I use. 


Six-ineh wood labels 
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Steps in making Dahlia cuttings: A. A planted root; B. Making the cutting; C. 
New sprouts appear after first cutting is made; D. A cutting with nodes emphasized; 
E. Cutting is now rooted ready for potting. 
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Sketch by Evan Roberts 












6. Pots. I use 34-inch pots. 
7. 


Rooting hormones. This is optional. 
I prefer the powder to the liquid. 


Plant Dahlia roots in the box of soil 
(No. 3 on list) at a slight angle, with 
the sprout end sticking out of the soil 
(see figure A). Don’t forget the labels. 
Put the box of planted roots where it 
will get a growing temperature of about 
72 degrees. Light is not necessary, ex- 
cept to be able to see when taking cut- 
tings. My location is next to the fur- 
nace. 

When the sprout is from 2 to 3 inches 
high eut it (figure B) just at or below 
a node (figure D; nodes are emphasized 
to illustrate the point). Do not eut 
midway between the nodes or the roots 
will be blind the next year. Use an old 
razor blade or a very sharp knife to 
make cuttings. 

In about a week after making cut- 
tings, there will appear at the same spot 
two sprouts (figure C). You ean repeat 
the cutting process when these are 2 to 
3 inches high. This next pair can be cut 
or you can wiggle them off. Simply 
grasp the sprout gently and rock it back 
and forth until it comes off. 

Dip cuttings in the root growing com- 
pound. You can omit this if you do 
not have it. Make holes in the sand (No. 
4) with a pencil and insert each cutting 
an inch deep. Then close the holes using 
the pencil very much as you would a 
dibble in transplanting. 

Once a week go over the box of cut- 
tings to see if any have rooted (figure 
E). If so, plant them in pots (No. 6) 
and plunge them in the coldframe (No. 
2). For potting use good light garden soil 
and add a small pinch of horn shavings 
or hoof meal to each pot. This material 
ean be obtained from your seedsman or 
florist. 

The rooted cutting box should have 
some light and should have bottom heat. 
I accomplish this by placing the box at 
a window, the top of the box being level 
with the sill. There is, during the cold 
weather, some cold coming through the 
window glass. This gives me an air 
temperature of about 70 degrees under 
the box and 60 degrees over the box. 

Getting back to the mail inquiry “make 
them grow,’ just ordinary garden cul- 
ture is all that is necessary to have them 
grow. Water when necessary, ete. How 
about just trying your luck? 


Peony 


GrorGeE W. Peyton, Regional (Va.) 
Vice-President, American Peony Society 


EFORE any work around Peonies 

is done, one caution must become 
so indelibly stamped upon the mind of 
the gardener that it will always be 
present to warn him of danger. Young 
Peony shoots are extremely brittle when 
just starting into growth! The slightest 
touch or blow will often break or in- 
jure them so either they die or easily 
fall prey to disease. So, never do any- 
thing that will cause the slightest dam- 
(Continued on page 139) 
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Club Conservation Activities 
Cr AS is a term which we hear 


a great deal. There are several national 
organizations making Conservation in some 
form their main feature. But what is 
Conservation ? 

Mrs. Kemble White, the retiring Chair- 
man of Conservation of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, in her report at 
the annual meeting last May said, “For 
fiftv vears, leaders in Conservation had 
made a persistent and determined effort to 
impart a true definition which seemed to 
be the principal handicap in dealing with 
the subject. Conservation is a fluid, ex- 
pansive ‘term. It covers all the renewable, 
reproductive, natural resources that are 
found in and on the land and upon the 
waters that flow through and surround the 
land. From this definition we derive the 
fundamental approach to Conservation: 
which is primarily, water control, that will 
in turn produce land control as a_ cor- 
related achievement. Conservation belongs, 
therefore, in the category of 
where renewable _ re- 
sources are classified » under 
forestry, fisheries, wildlife, both 
animal and plant, birds, stream 
and river pollution, fire control, 
land and water usage.” 

Mrs. White states that her 
committee has devoted its ef- 
forts to the biological side of 
Conservation. That is, protec- 
tion and renewal of all forms of 
life necessary for the welfare of 
present and future generations. 
This doesn’t cover all phases of 
Conservation. There are also 
the gifts of the mineral world to 
be protected as they can never be 
renewed when once exhausted. 

Conservation in each and every 
line should be of the greatest in- 
terest to every citizen but no 
one organization can spread its 
efforts over such a wide field. 
Nor is it possible to treat more 
than one at a time in our 
limited 

Through the efforts of the 
Chairman of Conservation Com- 
mittee of the National Council 
and her committee there is a 
Conservation chairman in every 
State Federation and the year 
hooks we receive show that most 
of the clubs have such com- 
mittees. How active these are 
only reports from the individual 
clubs can tell. The subtopics 
are each so important it would 
seem wise to have a_ special 
committee for each of those that 





biology 


space, 


garden clubs should be espe- 
cially interested in, as_ birds, 
trees, wild flowers and _ soil 


erosion. According to the year 
books the committee on birds 
is popular, but this month we 
are thinking specially of trees. 


Tree Protection 


What are Garden Clubs doing 
to protect living trees and re- 
plant where they have been de- 
stroyed? Garden Clubs should 
stress the which 


conservation, 
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Whatis going (on inthe 


ocetied 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


and 


means protection, of shade trees in parks 


and on streets and roads. 
From Montana, a new state in the Na- 
tional Council, 9 of its 23 clubs are re- 


ported as supplying hundreds of trees and 
shrubs for local park centers. Now, Con- 
servation would require that the clubs see 
that proper care is given them. 

The Garden Clubs of Missouri are re- 
ported as especially able in getting co- 
operation from the highway department 
and special road districts and have ‘in- 
veigled” them into planting mile after 
mile of trees and shrubs along’ roadsides 
and at town entrances. 

It means a great deal to any community 
to have an attractive approach. Travelers 
won’t, if they can avoid it, stop at a re- 
pulsive looking town. 

Michigan clubs “have been busy saving 
trees and shrubs where new roads have 
been created. One club gave thousands of 
trees to its village and presented it with 
a sprayer as well.” 

So on through all the 


states, the Fed- 


§ 





Tetra Marigold—the new Burpee variety which was de- 
veloped through the use of the powerful drug colchicine— 
had its debut before a capacity audience of garden club 
members 
Astoria, New York City, on January 29. The new giant 
variety has double the number of chromosomes which has 
induced a greater size than Guinea Gold, its parent. 
illustration, Tetra Marigold is below, Guinea Gold above 


and prominent horticulturists in the 


Waldorf- 


In the 








erated Garden Clubs report planting trees, 
usually in co-operation with the highway 
department. It almost without say- 
ing that having been instrumental in plant- 
ing the trees the clubs will see to it they 
are sprayed and otherwise cared for. An 
experienced tree surgeon is very necessary 
in every city. 
Conservation of trees 
yond roadside planting. Forests are of the 
greatest importance. Their thoughtless 
wasteful destruction has probably wrought 
greater harm to the country than any 
other anti-conservative force. Unguided 
lumbering and fires are the great forces 
against our forests, and elimination of 
forests results in floods and droughts. 


20es 


extends far be- 


American Forestry Association 


Conservation chairmen would do well to 
get in_touch with the American Forestry 
Association of Washington, D. C., and if 
possible subscribe for its publication called 
‘*‘Conservation.” 

To teach the 
forests in an effective manner, 
this Association has issued a 
drama, the masque of “The 
Forest Fire Helpers.” This is 
especially desirable for Junior 
Gardeners, 4-H Clubs and Scouts. 
It should form a part of every 
Arbor Day program. Copies can 
be obtained for 10 cents each. 
Adult Garden Clubs would do 
well to present this simple, in- 
structive drama, also. 


Object of Garden Club 


HE year book of the DeLand 

Garden Club of Florida states 
its object thus: “The object of 
the club shall be to promote 
an interest in gardens, their de- 
sign and management, conserva- 
tion of wild flowers, trees and 
shrubs, and beautification of city 
and state.” ; 

The following list of standing 
committees of the North Miami 
Garden Clubs shows plainly its 
object: Birds and Conservation, 
Courtesy, Flower Show, Garden 
Center, Garden Tours, Hortiecul- 
ture, Junior Gardens, Librarian, 
Membership, Notification, Pro- 
gram, University Extension. 

Groups seeking information on 
how to organize and objects for 
doing so should get an inkling 
of the latter from this club. 


A Club Constitution 
NEW garden club, The Gate- 
way Gardeners of Utica, 

N. Y., has completed its organiza- 
{ tion by adopting the following 
constitution and by-laws, which 

we give in response to requests. 


prot ection of 


i Older clubs had to try out and 
amend their constitutions but 
new ones can profit by mis- 


takes of others. The Gateway 
Gardeners have gone over other 
constitutions and selected the 


best as suited to their needs. The 
name was selected because Utica 
is the gateway to the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. 

















CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


Name—Article 1. The name of this Club 
shall be The Gateway Gardeners. 


Object—Article 2. The object of this Club 
shall be to encourage a broader ac- 
quaintance with flowers and their culture, 
to aid in protection of native trees, 
plants and birds and to co-operate in 
civic plantings. 

Membership—Article 3. This Club shall 
be limited to 35 active members. 

Qualifications: 

See. 1. Any person actively interested 
in gardening, and not a member of 
any other garden club, is eligible, if 
approved by the membership commit- 
tee and sponsored by two members. 

See. 2. Husbands of active members may 
become associate members. 

Sec. 3. Members agree to pay annual 
dues, take part in programs and be 
willing to entertain in their turn. No 
more than two things to be served at 
any meeting. 

Sec. 4. Any member being absent for 
four consecutive meetings without rea- 
sonable excuse will forfeit her member- 
ship. 

Officers—Article 4. 

See. 1. The officers of the Club shall be 
President, Vice-President, Recording 
Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, Auditor, and Librarian. 

Sec. 2. The officers of the Club and 
chairmen of the Standing Committees 


shall constitute the Executive Board. 
Three members constitute a quorum. 
Sec. 3. The officers of the Club shall be 


elected by the Club at the annual meet- 
ing, to serve two years. No officer to 
serve in the same capacity for more 
than one term, but shall be eligible for 
re-election after an interval of one 
year. Chairmen of the Standing Com- 
mittees to be appointed for one year. 


Amendments—Article 5. The Constitution 
and By-laws may be amended at any 
regular meeting by two-thirds vote of 
the members present, notification having 
been given two weeks in advance. 


Meetings—Article 6. 


See. 1. The annual meeting shall be in 
October. 
Sec. 2. Regular meetings to be held the 


second Monday of every month at 2.00 
P.M. promptly. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings may be called 
by the President, and eleven members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. Hostess to have privilege of in- 
viting one resident guest and two non- 
resident guests. 


By-Laws 


Duties of the Officers—Article 1. 
The President shall preside at all meet- 


ings of the Club and of the Executive 
Board, and shall be ex-officio member of 


all committees. 

The Vice-President shall assume the 
duties of the President in her absence, 
during her disability or on her resignation. 

The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of all the meetings, call the roll, 
have a complete list of all members and 
their addresses and telephone numbers. She 
shall give an annual report. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall con- 
duct all the correspondence of the Club, in- 
cluding notices of meetings, and give an 
annual report. 

The Treasurer shall collect and hold all 
funds and pay bills promptly as passed 
upon by the Club. The Treasurer’s re- 
port to be read at each meeting and an 


auuual report given. The Treasurer to 
have receipts for all funds paid out. 

The Auditor shall examine the accounts 
of the Treasurer. 

The Librarian shall take charge of all 
properties of the Club and keep a scrap- 
book, give an annual report and keep all 
properties inventoried. 


Committees—Article 2. 


Program. Consists of three members. 
The duties are to prepare the Club 
program and secure hostesses and at- 
tend to the publishing of the year 
book. 

Civie. 


Consists of six members who will 


co-operate with other clubs to en- 
courage community landscaping and 
activities. 

Flower Show. Consists of three mem- 


bers. who shall arrange for the annual 
flower show, appoint committees for 
same and have supervision of all de- 
tails. 

Nominating. Consists of three members 
who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent at the meeting previous to the 
election of officers. They shall prepare 
the ballot to be presented to the Club 
at the annual meeting. Committee to 
consult nominees in advance. 

Membership. Consists of five members 
to act upon applications of candidates 
for membership. 

Exchange and Sunshine. Consists of 
three members who will acquaint them- 
selves with all members interested in 
exchanging plants or seed. Send cards 
or flowers to sick members. 

Publicity. Consists of three members to 
present Club activities to the public. 


Dues—Article 3. 


Sec. 1. Shall be payable at annual 
meeting. The fee to be $1.30 for active 
members and fifty cents a year for 
associate members. 





Sec. 2. Dues not paid at the expiration 
of the year automatically suspends 
membership. 


Dahlia Society’s Annual Meeting 


AHLIA fans from various sections of 

the country gathered on January 20 
at the Hotel Shelton, in New York City, for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the American Dahlia Society. 

During the annual meeting in the after- 
noon, at which retiring President Lynn B. 
Dudley was succeeded by the newly elected 
President, Conrad W. Frey of Nutley, N. J., 
the principal item of interest to Dahlia 
lovers was the motion of vice-president J. 
W. Johnson to change the method of awards 
in seedling classes at A. D. S. shows. It 
was decided to grant gold, silver and bronze 
medals for undisseminated seedlings on the 
basis of points scored by the entry. Briefly, 
this will eliminate the injustice to good 
“second-best” flowers which under the old 
practice received no recognition. 

A suggestion of Warren W. Maytrott to 
list known varieties under definite classifi- 
cation as to color and type was received 
favorably and was referred to a committee 
to work out details. 

Professor Roland H. Patch read a splen- 
did report on the Trial Gardens activities 
at the University of Connecticut A. D. 8. 
official trial grounds. 

Following the meeting an informal recep- 
tion was held before the Silver Anniversary 
dinner of the Society held at night. Motion 
pictures and lantern slides, all in color, 
delighted the large gathering. 

A humorous debate, put on after the 
dinner by the Irvington (N. J.) Dahlia 


Society regarding Dahlias as a man’s hobby, 
The principal address 


was well received. 


was delivered by Professor Oliver Shurtleff 
of West Virginia Teachers College whose 
inspiring exposition of the Dahlia and 
Dahlia people proved a fitting climax to a 
great Dahlia Day. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Conrad Frey; first vice-president, Edward 
B. Lloyd, Verona, N. J.;secretary-treas- 
urer, C. Louis Alling, West Haven, Conn.; 


and trustee to 1943, George W. Fraser, 
Willimantic, Conn.—GorpDon F. WASSER, 
Editor, Bulletin of the American Dahlia 


Society. 


Favorite Flower Tips 
(Continued from page 137) 


age to these stems. Keep away from 
the crowns of your plants when digging, 
raking or cutting in their neighborhood. 

Spring clean-up. The first work to 
be done before the shoots appear is to 
remove any mulch that may have been 
used for winter protection. If the old 
stems were not cut and burned in the 
fall, do this now, cutting them off at 
ground level and carefully collecting 
them and the old leaves and burning 
them. They spread botrytis disease. 

As soon as frost is out of the ground 
and the soil is in proper condition for 
working, but not before, give the plants 
a thorough working 2 or 3 inches deep 
near the crowns and twice that a foot or 
more away, but not deep enough to 
damage the feeding roots. This culti- 
vation should be repeated often enough 
throughout the growing season to keep 
down weeds and to keep the: surface 
from hardening after rains or watering. 

If feeding is necessary it should be 
done at the time of the first or second 
cultivation. Sprinkle a handful of some 
good potato fertilizer or bone meal 
around each plant well away from the 
crown, working it in as deeply as pos- 
sible while cultivating. A 5-8-7 fertilizer 
or something closely approximating this 
is good. Beware of too much nitrogen. 
The growth will be tall and weak and 
the blooms indifferent. Feeding is not 
usually necessary for several years 
after planting if the soil was good in the 
first place. Beware of overfeeding. 

Watering will usually not be neces- 
sary in spring. If it is, soak the plants 
thoroughly every week or ten days, 
especially young plants. 

Botrytis is the worst enemy Peonies 
have. It is spread by spores carried over 
from diseased plants in trash and also 
from newly infected plants. It attacks 
every part of the plant, but in spring is 
usually seen attacking a shoot a few 
inches high either at or near the ground 
level. The shoot will bend over and turn 
black above the point of infection. It 
also attacks the small bloom buds 
causing them to dry up and form a 
black powder which is easily blown 
about and infects other plants. 

Prevention. Keep the garden clean. 
Cut off all diseased stems as close to 
the crown as possible and burn. Remove 
the soil which touched the diseased 
stems. Dust the wounds with dusting 
sulphur as well as the soil nearby. Re- 
move all diseased buds and spray with 
Bordeaux. Just as the stems break 


(Continued on page 166) 
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Here are just a few 


of our outstanding 
$].00 


SPECIALS 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Gardenias—Fine bushy 18 in. plants’ well 
PE arr er 3 for $1.00 
Rose Rouletti—Tiny Roses all winter. Set out- 
side in summer. Hardy......... 3 for $1.00 


Begonias—Tuberose rooted. Flowers big as tea 


cups. Bloom all year. Fine for outdoors as 
OU Ue Core deta, ova me hokabe eee 4 large bulbs—$1.00 
Calla Lily—Silver spotted foliage. Yel- 
low flowers all summer. Fine for 
eT ee Seer ECO 4 large bulbs—$1.00 


HARDY PLANTS for 


THE GARDEN 


All 2 Year Perennials 
Azalea—Nicely budded bushy. Hindorgiri 
| SP ee hie oe 2 for $1.00 
Delphinium—Pacific Coast Hybrids. 2 yr. 
10 for $1.00 


Dogwood Pink—3 ft........-e.cee-- 1 for $1.00 
Retion Vine—80 ft. growth in one year. For 
SURES GEROOL.. 6 o.oo :0.0-6-00:0:0.0 018 4 for $1.00 
Iris.—Handsome rainbow mixture of German 
Iris. All different. ........cecee: 15 for $1.00 
Phlox—Assorted colors........... 10 for $1.00 


Barberry—Red berry type. Immediate hedge 
effect. Bushy and fine......... 25 for $1.00 
Barberry—Red foliage. 15 in.....10 for, $1.00 
Azalea Chrysanthemums—500 or more flowers 
first year. Red, pink, white, bronze, yel- 
"PRT TT rere reece tT er eee 5 for $1.00 


Exhibition type Chrysanthemums—Large as 
saucers. asily grown with our directions. 
PE EPO RTE COP COTTE LT 10 for $1.00 

Lupine—Handsome colors ......... 6 for $1.00 

Boxwood—True Old English. Fine for edging. 3 
eR DONUNOs 6s o0t0s0 en seen 15 for $1.00 

(100 for $6.00) 

Peonies—All colors. Fine assortment. 5 to 6 
MING ck sila Saws ah ok arene a adore aia dnmsatdies tale ONG 6 for $1.00 

Water Lilies—! Gladstone immense white; ! 
en A NS 5 ao sccase a wed -e orees 2 for $1.00 

Lily of the Valley—Fine for that shady 
FE OORT EE Oe re 35 pips for $1.00 

Columbines—Handsome hybrids... .10 for $1.00 

Roses—Hardy Tea. ne of each color. 2 
| ESE re re ee ere 4 for $1.00 

GLADIOLUS 
65 of our choicest bulbs. One inch and 


CANNAS 


Extra large tubers. Any color desired. Mam- 
moth flowered dwarf types...... 10 for $1.00 


VIOLETS 


Lovely fragrant single. Type Prince of Wales. 
Stems 8 in. Blooms in spring and _ fall. 


Clamps .iceece Ne een eee are 6 for $1.00 
DAHLIAS 

8 Mammouth named flowering. All differ- 

GE Sst adsaea ee See 68 Ltd et a0e red $1.00 


VITAMIN B1 


Liberal pack of 110 gram, or 1/00 milligrams, 
with full directions how to use........ $1.00 


Full directions how to grow with every article 
Send 10¢ extra for each dollar 
for postage and packing 
35 ACRES 
35 YEARS OF HONEST SERVICE 


SHADY LAWN Nursery 


: Hammonton, New Jersey 





Queries 














Information, Please! 


Sap wong want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


How Are Gypsophilas Grafted? 


I have become very much interested 
in Gypsophilas, annual as well as 
perennial. The propagation of the 
Gypsophilas, Bristol Fairy and Rosy 
Veil, has become my latest interest. 
Is it possible that you could acquaint 
me with this procedure? I under- 
stand that they are propagated by 
root graftage, but how and when is 
the grafting done? — THomas A. 
SMITH, (Penna.) 


What’s the Secret of Feeding? 


Can someone tell me what the 
greenhouse and nurserymen feed their 
flowers and plants for size and color? 
I recently purchased 3 large Bego- 
nias: deep red, scarlet and a deep 
rose. Since bringing them home 
they are almost completely white. 
What is the trouble?—(Mrs.) J. J. 
SPRAGUE, (JA,) 


Search for Double Gladiolus 


I have read that double Gladioli, 
containing as many as 16 petals, have 
been in existence as early as 1906, 
but so far I have never seen one. I 
wonder if there is anybody who has 
sufficient stock of a double Gladiolus 
to permit me to purchase a bulb or 











PEP UP YOUR PLANTS 


with Vitamin 





NOW Root Tonic and 1 
in HANDY rowt i I 
yey ste _ h St mu ell ‘ 
7 2 » sers report amazing results—big- 
Ry e- ger flowers, new growing energy. 


Hastens root growth. Gives new 
life to winter-worn house plants. 
Invaluable in transplanting. 

Plant Magic Tablets are new, 
convenient form. No measuring. 
No eyedroppers. No _ bothersome 
stock solutions! SO EASY to use 
—dissolve tablet and your solu- 
tion is ready! 

Send dollar today for big bottle 
of 100 tablets, a season’s supply. 


Plant Magic B, 
tablet in water 
and it’s done! 


$4.00 


for bottle of 
100 B, tablets 


Scarlta Climber 
Rose Coupon sent 
with package. 


PLANT MAGIC VITAMINS 
900 18th Street, Des Moines, lowa 
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bulblet, that I might enjoy its unique- 
ness in my garden.—S. W. Pomeroy, 


(D. C.) 


Odd Flower’ Seeds Wanted 


I have been trying to get seeds of 
Lunaria rediviva which has a differ- 
ent shaped seed pod than the Hon- 
esty. Aliso, there are two other spe- 
cies of flowers of which I’d like to 
locate seeds: Podolepsis and “Phe- 
nocoma.” Any types of these I could 
use,—ERNEST W, JENKINS, (Ore.) 


Violets Have Short Stems 


I have a number of varieties of 
Violets, but am not very successful in 


having long stemmed blooms. Can 
anyone tell how this is done? The 


double English (or Russian variety, 
which is the same, sent me by the 
nursery) and Rosina are especially 
shy bloomers for me.—(Mrs.) Lura 
I. Barrp, (Mich,) 





Propagation and Culture 
Question 


I would like answers to the follow- 
ing questions: Where can I buy 
Epiphyllums? How are they propa- 
gated? How are Christmas Cactus 
(Zygocactus) propagated and cared 
for ?—BENNETT JONEs, (Colo,) 


Bordeaux Control Aster Rust? 


Will Bordeaux mixture control rust 
on China Asters? I grow Asters 
under cloth and have used sulphur, 
but would like to change to some- 
thing else.—LESLIE Goss, (Penna.) 








“Well Grown” Defined 


Answering Ira Demost (Indiana) December 


The term “well-grown,” as applied in 
catalogue descriptions, is an inclusive one 
and not intended to apply to any specific 
method or material used. The plant is 
considered to have been grown up to the 
good standards which the average person 
would consider desirable. Such a_ plant 
would be of first quality—S, MENDELSON 
MEEHAN, (Penna.) 


Plants for a Shady Strip 


Answering H. P. Ginsky (Wise.) January 


First, be sure the strip of soil is made 
suitable for plant life; too many such are 
not. If one plant -is to be used, I would 
suggest Plumbago larpentae. It’s slow to 
start but we have found it satisfactory 
in any location and best left undisturbed. 

One or more of the Thymes would do. 
Thymus serphyllum is hardiest, and may 
be had from seed, cuttings or division. 
Lily-of-the-valley will thrive and will 





cement. 
Sedums are 


be limited by the 
hardy trailing 
are English Ivy or evergreen Myrtle or 
Vinca. I would advise using oceasional 
plants of Evergreen Bittersweet (Euony- 
mus radicans) as a pleasing break. It is 
of slow growth, easily controlled. Branches 
pruned will grow. Privet or Barberry 
could be used.—(Mrs.) C. G. BAKEr, (Ind.) 


Any of the 
suitable, as 


I am certain that you will find Japanese 
Spurge (Pachysandra terminalis) most sat- 
isfactory for the desired purpose. It is 
a hardy perennial which thrives in the 
shade where grass or other plants will 
not. It is a rapid spreader and it forms 
a dense ground cover.—HENrY F. JENECK, 
(Ind. ) 


Paraffin Preserves Dahlia Clumps 


Answering R. W. Dorring (Mont.) Decem- 
ber 


My method of storing Dahlias is first 
to place them on a piece of hardware 
sereen set over a wash tub. Flush them 


(Continued on page 142) 














A NEW RACE OF Giant GLADIOLUS! 


CALIFORNIA 
JUNE BRIDE . . . KING OF HEARTS... SIR GALAHAD ... 
GRAND OPERA ... BLOOMS OF IMMENSE SIZE, yet delicate as 
ORCHIDS ... All, outstanding NEW PATENTED VARIETIES! 


lection offers. 


Dahlia Seeds. 


Dahlia lovers will revel in our complete list of 
both New and Standard Dahlias, and Selected L 


. . . HELEN OF TROY (See _ illustration) 


A larger planting of our 1939 introduc- 
tions last year permitted more critical and 
comparative observations. Favorable re- r 
ports received from different sections of 
the United States and foreign countries 
confirm our belief that they represent one 
of the finest groups ever eal 

year by any grower. Our fine stock permits 
us to offer these at most attractive prices, 


IT'S NEAR PLANTING TIME! 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1940 
CATALOGUE TODAY 


In addition to the above named Gladiolus, it con- 
tains many other splendid varieties and special col- 


in a single 





We also feature a comprehensive list of Outstand- 36 PAGES 
ing Seed Specialties. : . 


Carl Salbach 


644C WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLOR PLATES 



































offer “ALL-SEASON 
BEAUTY” 


With 4 Collections of 
Annual Flower Seeds 


Flowers from Spring to Frost . . . You cannot buy better quality. 
Budget your garden needs for 1940 with these special offers. 


DREER'S SIX FAMOUS 60° <a 
GIANT ASTERS .......... for WAN 
Purple Beauty; California Giant Rich Rose; Pak 
Crego's Giant White; Late-Branching Azure assem 
Blue; Dreer's Peerless Pink; Sensation, a 










Value 80c. 


aH 
SEVEN DOUBLE SWEET- 50¢ CCB) 
SCENTED NASTURTIUMS for 
Golden Gleam; Indian Chief, brilliant scarlet; 
Mahogany Gleam; Moon Gleam, light golden 
cream; Orange Gleam; Salmon Gleam; carlet f 

Gleam. Value 70c. Crego’s Giant Aster 


SIX RUST - RESISTANT 60° 
MAXIMUM SNAPDRAGONS.. 

Alaska, white; Campfire, luminous scarlet: Cop- 
per King, copper shades; Crimson; Loveliness, 
soft rose-pink; Yellow Giant. Value 90c. 






. SIX DAHLIA-FLOWERED 65° 
w\ GIANT ZINNIAS ......... for 

*) ZS) Canary Bird; Crimson Monarch; Exquisite, rose- 
) aie pink; Oriole, orange and gold; Purple Prince; 
er Scarlet Flame. Value 90c. 


ne ONE EACH OF THE ABOVE 4 $ 
} \V COLLECTIONS, VALUES2.35, FOF . 


Double Nasturtiums ANY THREE FOR $1.50. ALL POSTPAID. 


126 page profusely illustrated gardening guide and catalog of fine, old favorites 
and the best novelties for 1940. Attractive prices. Many special offers. 
Write for yours today. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


172 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























‘BRAND'S 2% 
FRENCH 
LILACS of 


RARE BEAUTY 


If you are looking for the very finest 
in own root French Lilacs we can supply 
you from the largest stock in America. Our Lilacs cover a list of 
over 80 varieties of the very finest kinds in both doubles and singles, 
in pinks, lavenders, lilacs, blues, violets, reds, red purples, purples 
and whites. We carry almost everything in French Lilacs right down 
to date and can supply all sizes up to 6 feet. 





Brand's Superb 
PEONIES 


Peonies can also be planted in Spring 
and we have 10,000 vigorous roots, 
in more than 100 varieties, ready to 
— Nowhere else can you find 
a larger and finer collection from 
which to make your choice. They all 
have Brand’s world-famous repu- 
tation behind them and every root 
is a “Brand Division’ with three or 
more eyes, 











Flowering Shrubs, Ornamentals, Trees 

Our Dual Purpose Flowering Crabs, Bush Cher- OUR 

ries, Double Flowering Plums, Chinese Elms and ILLUSTRATED 

other Ornamentals are a good investment for grow- 

ers who appreciate prime healthy stock true to 1940 

or CATALOG 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. IS FREE 

134 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. = 











FLOWER GROWER 











3 CLIMBING ROSES 


SENT POSTPAID $4.00 


CHEVY CHASE—A new and most distinctive 
Climbing Rambler. Eblouissant x Rosa Souli- 
enana. Large clusters of small, double, vel- 
vety-crimson flowers. Absolutely hardy; dis- 
ease-resistant. 

RUTH ALEXANDER — Rich cadmium-orange 
flowers Fragrant Large, heavy bronze- 
green foliage. A gorgeous Climber. 

CLIMBING DAINTY BESS—Clusters of broad, 
single flowers with silvery pink petals and 
wine-red stamens. A climbing sport of the 
Hybrid Tea Rose, Dainty Bess. 


3 Hybrid Perpetual Roses $2.75 


SENT POSTPAID 


flowers of 
One of the 


HUGH WATSON—Very large, flat 
deep pink tinged with salmon. 
finest of the Perpetuals. 

OSKAR CORDEL—Bright carmine flowers, de- 
lightfully fragrant. A compact plant. 

GEORGE DICKSON—Dark red, perfectly formed 
flowers, Very fragrant. 





Both Collections for $6.50 Postpaid 
This offer applies only to this advertisement 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


584 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford, N. J. 


SEND FOR OUR 1940 CATALOGUE: No charge to resi- 
dents east of the Mississippi River; fifty cents elsewhere. 


“‘THORNLESS BEAUTY” 
The Rose Without a Thorn 
Hardy, Prolific, Everblooming 
COLOR CRIMSON RED 
Bush Prices: 


4 year old: $1.50 each—$15.00 doz. 
2 years old: $2.00 each—$20.00 doz. 
Other Prize Winning Roses 
Color Literature and Prices Free 


Originator of — Milldale, Conn. 


NEW ROSES 














N. Grillo 





12 for $2.75 25 for $5.00 

Complete List Of Hardy Perennial 

Plants At Attractive Prices FREE 
ON REQUEST. 


P.0. Box 242 
JacksonHts, N.Y, 





GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs (1 inch and up). Priced per 100. 
Smaller lots at same rate. Delivery charges prepaid. 


Berty Snow ......-- $1.00 Pelegrina ........--$1.00 
Bob White ........ 1.25 DE se cacneccies 1.00 
Chas. Dickens ..... 1.00 Romance ce 
DORA 2... ccceesses 1D Wasaga _.... ...- §.00 
Loyalty .. 1.00 White Triumphator. 1.25 


Minimum order $1.00 No price list. 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, Il. 


RIETIES OF WORLD 
R ANNUA OWER 


lete Flower Garden. Enough Seed for bed 
idex 10 ft. Long. ym gy from Asters 
neluding the 








































<4 

Bs 

BE Com 
CNS 3 ft. W 
< to Zinnias in a Supreme Mixture, 

Me recent All America Prize Winners. Send 10c today 
s for this COMPLETE ANNUAL FLOWER GARDEN 


ta - 
¥ andour Big 1940GARDEN ANNUAL 
YY illustrating in color at New LowPrices FREE 

all the new things for your garden this Spring. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN rcextord, mnots 
HEMEROCALLIS 


An All-Season Collection 
furnishing bloom from May through August 


Amaryllis—Golden-orange with recurving petals. 
3 feet. July-August. 

Cinnabar—Brownish red with a yellow throat. 
Outer half of recurving petals sprinkled with 
rose-brown. 2% feet. July-August. E h 

Florham—Rich golden yellow with darker yel- ac 
low markings. 3 feet. June-July. $2 00 

J. A. Crawford—Apricot yellow. 4 ft. May. . 

Margaret Perry—Brilliant orange-scarlet lined Postpaid 
with yellow. 4 feet. July-August 

Mrs. W. H. Wyman—Pale lemon yellow. 4 feet. 

July. 





Write for our complete list 


CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 
7901 SEPULVEDA BLVD. VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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Queries and Answers 
(Continued from page 140) 


with a garden hose in the basement over 
the floor drain. The dirt will settle in 
the tub while the water will run over 
when the tub becomes full. Let the clumps 
dry (about 2 or 3 days). 

Purchase a pail large enough so your 
largest clump of roots can be placed in it. 
Fill the pail a little over half full of 
water so that when you place your clump 
in the pail it will be covered. Place 
pail on a gas plate, put in paraffin, and 


heat until paraffin melts, then turn off 
heat. When paraffin begins to congeal 


around edges of pail, plunge clump in 
pail and pull out very quickly (this may 
be done by attaching a wire to clump) 
making sure the entire clump is covered. 
Let dry and you will find your clump has 
a complete covering of paraffin. 

Place clumps on a shelf in the coolest 
part of your cellar, but do not pack away. 
You will be surprised in the spring to 
see the eyes shoot through the paraffin. 
Before planting, peel as much of the paraffin 
off as you can and plant in the usual 
manner. 

I grow about one hundred Dahlias and 
all my better clumps are stored in this 
manner and come through each year. I 
would be glad to answer any questions in 
regard to above.—W. H. S. (Minn.) 


Montbretias Prove Hardy in North 


Answering Herbert G. Stamp (Nebr.) Jan- 
uary 


In the FLowErR Grower for January I 
read with interest your question about 
Montbretias. I have a very large patch 
of them which has not been disturbed for 
several years and which last fall made a 
brilliant showing in my garden. [ started 
with three bulbs and, following directions, 
took them up in the fall. They were mere 
spears of grass and had not bloomed but 
[ replanted them in the spring and with 
no better results so I left them to perish, 
I thought. But the following spring the 
plants came up and again didn’t blos- 
som, and having no further use for them 
I transplanted them to a corner I use for 
discards where they have remained, in- 
creasing, and finally blossoming each year. 
I now consider them a hardy perennial. 
However, I live where there is a heavy 
snowfall for nearly six months of the 


year and the ground seldom freezes any 
depth. This winter has been more open 


and gardeners fear for some of their choice 
perennials.—(Mrs.) Wa. C. Eppy, (Mich.) 


I, also, have read that Montbretias should 
be taken up for the winter. I, myself, 
have never taken up mine but I do split 
them up every year. Perhaps in severe 
climates one should take them up and 


store them. We here in Vancouver do 
not get below zero.—(Mrs.) G. S. WIL- 
son, (B.C.) 


Ten-Year-Old Wax Plant 


- Answering Mrs. A. W. Herda (N.D.) Jan- 


uary 


I have a plant of Hoya carnosa which 


is 10 years old. It started blooming 4 
years ago. I give it water sparingly 


and repot it about every 3 years. I made 





a small trellis to fit in the pot on which 


to train it. Although the first few times 
it bloomed there were only a few clusters, 
last summer it was very full of blooms. 
It is very beautiful. In winter, I keep it 
in a room with a temperature of not over 
70° during the daytime. In summer, I 
set it on a porch with a northern expo- 
sure.—(Mrs.) Mary E, Carver, (Ohio.) 


Gladiolus Varieties Outdated 


Answering H. F. Dunham (N. H.) February 


You may be interested in the following 
data taken from an old nomenclature of 
the defunct American Gladiolus Society: 

Anna Eberius, originated by Diener, 
1917 

America, originated by Banning, 1900 

Ruth Huntington, originated by A. E. 
Kunderd, 1923 

Heavenly Blue, originated by Pfitzer, 
1925. 


Certainly no one would catalogue these 
varieties now, as they were out long ago 
and have been replaced by successively 
better ones, though we do not yet have a 
true blue. Diener of California is dead; 
Banning I never heard of; Kunderd vari- 
eties are carried by a successor corpora- 
tion of the same name in Goshen, Indiana. 


The latest and best Pfitzer blues from 
Germany that I am familiar with are 
Allegro, light, and Blau Schoenheit (Blue 


Beauty) in medium dark. Both are worth 
while, the latter being the first “big and 


strong” grower in the blues. The color 
is violet, and streaky.—R. P. Loomis, 


(Wash. ) 


Choice White Dianthus 


Answering Anthony Werny, (O.) January 


I do not know anything about the species 


alluded to, but for years I have had a 
perfectly hardy (summer and_ winter) 
double white, large fragrant evergreen 


Dianthus, which blooms from June to the 
end of summer—the grand old Mrs. Sinkins. 
Being double, I have never gotten seeds but 
it propagates easily by division, and that 
at any time during the growing season.— 


W. E. H. Porter, (N. D.) 


I am sure White Dianthus Beatrix can 
be obtained from Germain’s, Sixth and Main 
Streets, Los Angeles, California, priced at 
three for 40 cents or $1.50 per dozen.— 
(Mrs.) Patt J. KATZMaARK, (Texas.) 


Running Down Gesnerias 


Answering F. L. Hayward (N. H.) January 


In your quest for Gesnerias, I would sug- 
gest Oakhurst Gardens, Arcadia, California. 
You might get seeds from our friend Park 
of Greenwood, S. C., and raise your own 
plants. I’ve done it and bloomed them.— 
WALLACE H, MILLER, ( Penna.) 


Beauty Bush by Pool 


Answering H. P. Ginsky (Wise.) February 


I believe the best arching pink flower- 
ing hardy shrub to plant about or near a 
pool is the Beauty Bush (Kolkwitzia ama- 
bilis). This shrub is of comparatively 
recent introduction from China.—H. D. 
HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


Interested readers who write concerning any of these letters and requests for information 


will confer a favor if they will please give references by page and month, 




















TE 
WORLD’S FINEST | 


TOP QUALITY NO. 1 OREGON GROWN 
Your Choice of any 


6 for $3.00 post paid 
2 for $5.50 post paid 
Ss 


HER STONE, scarlet 
A DE SASTAGO, coppery-rose 
i HELEN, immense pink 
E PENARANDA, apricot 
HOLLANDE, velvety-crimson 
PTURE, new yellow 
EDE, coppery-orange 
NDLAND, nasturtium-red 
ricot-yellow 
EDY, oriental-red 
RY, white 
HERRIOT, coral 
PH PERRAUD, orange 
THOM, yellow 
REDY, coppery-rose 
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IN, brilliant red 
DE MME. C. CHAMBARD, coral-red 
AN, rose-red to gold 


for free illustrated catalog 
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3870F N. E. Glisan St. Portland, Ore. 


RUSSELL’ LUPINS 


Field grown plants of this wonderful strain. 
Flowers of large size and marvelous color com- 
binations. 


Four for $1.00; 12 for $2.50, postpaid. 


1940 catalog on rare plants, bulbs 
and shrubs, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. | 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 















FEED your PLANTS 
as you WATER THEM 
. - - the Fiorist’s Way 


Liqua-Vita, a complete fertilizer, 
contains ALL 14 chemical ele- 











ments necessary to healthy plant 
growth, Liqua-Vita, a liquid, 
can immediately be assimilated 
by the plants. Easy to use. 
Highly concentrated. Goes far- 
ther. 50c size bottle makes 24 
gallons of solution. Quart bot 
tle $1.00, gallon $3.50. At 
your seedman’s, florist’s, or order 
direct. Write for free literature. 


AMERICAN LIQUID FERTILIZER CO. 
MARIETTA, O10 


ua-Vi 


Choice Rock Plants 
and IRIS 


New Catalogue Now Ready 


CARL STARKER GARDENS | 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON || 


6 Giant DAHLIAS #1 


OY 4 One Each, “JIM MOORE” Primrose. 
i we “MRS. GEO. LeBOUTILLIER” red. 
ST K “INDIANA MOON’’ Flesh Ochre. 


aN “ORIENTAL GLORY” Orange. 

~~" Yorks “CHAUTAUQUA SALUTE” White. | 

CASS “COLOR SERGEANT” Salmon. | 
VIKA BARGAIN CATALOGUE FREE! 


BEST-EVER GARDENS, Dept. F 
830 PINEWOOD AVE. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Our New 1940 Catalog, 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 
also 


Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 


HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. 

















































Barre, Vermont 





Al Says:- 


In order that crown rot of Delphinium 
may be studied comprehensively, the Amer- 
ican Delphinium Society has established a 
fellowship for the purpose. I recently met 
Thomas Laskaris, to whom the fellowship 
has been awarded. He is carrying on his 
work at the New York Botanical Garden 
under the direction of Dr. B. 0. Dodge, plant 
pathologist of the Garden staff. Mr. Las- 
karis tells me that previously he had been 
taking graduate work in plant pathology at 
the University of Minnesota and he hopes 
that the report on his work with crown rot 
of Delphiniums will constitute his thesis for 
a Ph.D. degree from the Minnesota insti- 
tution. 


In the 1940 catalogue of the 
Burpee Company, a whole page is 
taken to describe the new David 
Burpee Zinnia. The word “red” is 
not used on this page. Yet the 
original strain of Luther Bur- 
bank’s, from which these descended, 
was largely red. Through the 
years, as these new ones were de- 
veloped, the red tones were bred 
out and the unique form carried 
over to a wide range of soft pastel 
shades and blends. I saw these 
Zinnias, now known as David Bur- 
pee, in the summer of 1937. In my 
notes, made at the time, I wrote 
that it seemed that no two flowers 
in the experimental plot were alike, 
so wide was the assortment of 
colors. I noted creams, buffs, cop- 
per, burnt-orange and other soft 
shades, but saw no reds. My opin- 
ion then was that a really new 
type of Zinnia had been produced 
which would make history when it 
was introduced, 


Ever so often, I like to make mention 
of the work done by women gardeners. This 
month I’ve chosen Mrs. Paul R. Bosley, 
wife of the Ohio nurseryman who special- 
izes in Roses. For some years Mr. Bosley 
has been working to improve standard 
varieties of Roses by careful bud selection. 
In an article in the 1937 Annual of the 
American Rose Society, he set forth his 
ideas about budding. The news here is 
that it is Mrs. Bosley who cuts the budwood 
for the Bosley nursery. She is the expert 
who through the budding season selects the 
wood and cuts the buds. She knows that 
no matter how carefully other details of 
Rose growing are looked after, all may be 
nullified if a poor bud is selected, 


Some of the most interesting work in 
originating new Mums is that being done 
by E. H. Michell of the Dreer firm, as I 
found when Mr. Michell showed me his 
experimental plots last fall. In addition 
to the work he has been carrying on for 
years, he’s working also with the species, 
Chrysanthemum erubescens. This has now 
been named something else—I don’t remem- 
ber what. He, too, has a large series of 


seedlings coming on that are descended 
from the Japanese Anemone type of Mum. 
Garden folks who grow Mums had better 
keep an eye on the new Dreer list each 
season. 


Al Amsel 











It’s so restful 
at the 


Roosevelt 


Whether you come to New 





York for business, sightsee- 
ing, shopping or the theatres, 
Hotel Roosevelt is your ideal 
headquarters . . . Mid-town 
convenience for everything 
you wish to see and do— 
plus attractive rooms, excel- 
lent meals, restful service 
when you want to relax. 
Rooms from $4.50. 





and — 
meetings: 








Health Club with gym, pool, Turkish 
baths, sun lamps—at nominal rates 


. HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 























PROMOTE PLANT GROWTH WITH 











Experiments show that watering plants 
with a dilute solution of Vitamin B-1 

motes Plant & Root Growth, resait- 
ng in larger flowers, healthier and 
stronger plants—suppliies the ‘‘boost’’ 
that all your Indoor plants need now. 
Also helps garden plants. Makes possible an adven- 
ture Into a new field of floriculture at low cost te all 
flower lovers. 


NO MUSS, FUSS OR ODOR 
Introductory pkg.—enough Pure Vitamin B-1 Crystals 
to make approx. 1800 gals. of solution, with neees- 
sary equip. & Instructions, $1. (ECONOMY PACK- 
AGE has almost 3 times as many Crystals, only $2.) 
C. 0. D. plus postage. Prepaid orders mailed postpaid. 
*Send Cash, Check or Money Order. 





AMBLER, PA. 
Dealers: Writs for Attractive Proepositiog 
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BUG-A-BOO GARDEN 
SPRAY SAVES THEIR 





This easy-to-mix,highly 
concentrated garden 
spray kills or controls 
practically all trouble- 
some garden insects. 4 
ounces make 12 to 18 
gallons. It will not clog 
sprayer. Use Bug-a-boo 
Garden Spray freely. 





Buy at leading hardware, garden 
supply, and department stores. 


GARDEN SPRAY 
FOR PLANT INSECTS 








FOR EARLY 

E R SPRING BLOOM 

Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. 


Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Clusters of beautiful 
blue bell-shaped flowers on bushy stems during May. 


Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Star) Large heads of 
orchid cyclamen-like flowers are borne on long stems 
in April 


borne in profusion during spring and again in the fall. 


Your Selection : 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL. 


PANSY PLANTS go 


GIANT FLOWERING 
MIXTURE 











Flowers are veritable giants, with velvety 
glistening petals. Colors range from 
delicate orchid and yellow to deep purple, 
blue and red. Most desirable all-purpose 
variety obtainable. 

Suitable for bedding as well as cut 
flowers, stems being sturdy, stiff and of 


good length LARGE PLANTS. 


Now is the time to plant 


Special Offer! $1.35 for 100 prepaid 


strong, sturdy plants 





Our Perennial Booklet 1940 edition, profusely 
illustrated in color, ready March Ist. Ask for 
your copy. It’s FREE. 

*PITZONKA‘' 


Box G 


PANSY 
FARM 
Bristol, Penna. 











Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large violet blooms are | 
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March in Southern 
Gardens 


JumA LESTER DILLON 


this month. Snip off the tips of 

Boxwoods and plant each piece you 
eut. Treat the cutting with a rooting 
powder or solution—the powder is much 
easier—and in a few weeks you will see 
new growth begin. 


Pitts mon and fertilizing come first 


Japanese Privets (Ligustrum japoni- 
cum) grow into such large shrubs that 
give so much shade and take up so 
much room in the garden that it is 
necessary to cut them back severely. 
They are usually planted for back- 
grounds and screens. If left unpruned 
at the start they grow thin and scraggy 
at the base and do not sereen, while 
the heavy tops prevent anything from 
growing under them. Cut the whole 
top down to two or three feet, prefer- 
ably not in a straight line and in one 
season they will make a thick growth 
that can be sheared into compact masses 
that will serve as screens, and give 
sunlight to the rest of the border. 


The Wax-leaved and Quihoui Privets 
ean be pruned into formal shapes or 
trimmed informally. Keep the borders 
neat and prune now. Pittosporums are 
usually pruned into balls and in this way 
both the February blooms and the fall 
fruit are lost. Try cutting out the 
thick growth at the centers of the plants 
and keep them within bounds without 
constant tip shearing. The blooms are 
like orange blossoms both in clusters, 
form and fragranee and the berries 
are like Bittersweet. Cherry Laurels 
should be severely pruned at this time. 
Others of the broad-leaved evergreens 
“an be shaped from time to time during 
the year. 


Dead wood should be removed wher- 
ever it appears in trees, shrubs and 
vines. Make clean euts and paint the 
wounds. Dead canes on climbing Roses 
must be cut out. Damask, Tea, Noisette, 
Bourbon and Bengal Roses need little 
pruning. Cut out the dead canes and 
leave them alone. 


Hybrid Tea and Polyantha Roses must 
be pruned more than the’ others, but 
stern experience has proven that none 
of the Roses which grow with us ean 
stand the severe cutting that they re- 


ceive in other sections. As soon as 


the pruning is done the flower shoots 
come out and if they are pruned too 
much there is not time for the foliage 
to develop and the plants literally bloom 
themselves to death. 


Tests to prove this were made in the 
spring of 1939 and in the case of both 
newly planted and those of older growth 
the results were the same. The _ per- 
centage of loss was much higher where 
the plants were cut back severely. One 
hundred new Roses planted in Mareh— 
not after the 15th—with very little 
pruning, planted almost as they were 
received from the nurseries, grew ram- 
pantly and have bloomed continuously 





ABIG SURPRISE AWAITS YOU 
IN EVERY BULB 
Kunderd’s Prize- 
Winning Gladiolus Bulbs 








It is time to reéstablish your garden 

with new bulbs. Kunderd beauties 
are the best you can grow. Beautiful 
—Colorful—Easy to grow. Buy direct 
and notice the difference. Send today 
for FREE catalog listing Gladiolus 
and other flowers at attractive prices. 

OUR ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL OFFER 

BLOOMING SIZE BULBS § 00 
Guaranteed to bloom . 
Famous Wonder Mixture Post- 
(Retail Value $1.50) pald 
Send a Post Card Today for Our 
Free Illustrated Garden Catalog. 

A. E. KUNDERD INC. 
304 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Indiana 
VITAMIN B,—For Plants! 

Experimenters report bigger flowers; stronger, healthier 

plants; lessened root-shock—say invaluable for trans- 
planting and house plant care. 

'W LOW PRICES: Season’s Supply—100 Milli- 
grams—only $1.00; makes 2000 to 2600 gal. of 
wee solution. One gram makes 20,000 gal., 
Get your supply NOW. Send @ dollar for trial quantity. 

JEAN MACLEAN & ASSOCIATES 
900-18th Street, Dept. 3J, Des Moines, Ia. 
$.75 





Adirondack Sunset.... $.75  Margrace ............ 

Dixie Ravenscroft..... -30 Maryland Orange..... 30 
Eagle Rock Fantasy... .35 Rare 1.00 
Freda George ........ 1.25 Monmouth Champion.. .25 
Greater Glory ........ 1.50 Mrs. George Boutillier .35 
_. as Myra Howard ....... .25 
Hunt’s Veivet Wonder .40 Satan ..............+ 30 
Janet Southwick...... .35 Spotlight ............ -25 
Jimmie Foxx.......... 1.00 Thos. Edison......... -25 
Josephine G.... - .25 White Wonder........ 35 















SPECIAL! Any $5.00 order of 
above sent postpaid for $3.00 
Specify time desired 
Free catalog, listing over 150 
varieties, all at reasonable prices, 
including the best of the 1938 
and 1939 introductions. Also 
Gladiolus. Stock guaranteed 
clean, strong. 





- D. 10, MILWAUKIE, GREGON 
FANCY LEAVED 


CALADIUMS 


Fancy Leaved Caladiums should have a 
place in your garden this Spring. They 
are Nature’s loveliest foliage plants for 
pots, window boxes or shaded places in 
the garden. Their gorgeous colors range 
from white through pinks in many bril- 
liant combinations to deep reds and 
scarlet. Easily grown with my simple 
planting instructions. 10 bulbs, mixed 
varieties $1. 10 bright pink or 10 rose 
$1; any 25 mixed or one color for $2.00. The three col- 
lections, 30 bulbs, for $2.50. Large bulbs for 5 inch pots 
at double above prices. All postpaid. Send 10c for 
circular showing Caladiums in full color and describing 
many fine and lovely named varieties. Circular free with 
orders from this ad. No catalogue. 


Start your Caladiums NOW while bulbs are available 
J. D. MITCHELL, Box 3561, Sebring, Fla. 











Everything for the Water Garden 
315 Brookside Ave. or 323 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. “ Independence, Ohio 
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through the long dry fall and mild win- 
ter and not a single plant was lost. 


Another planting of 50 of exactly the 
same varieties was pruned in the usual 
recommended way and of these more 
than 30 died. So go earefully over the 
old and new plants and give them a 
chance to develop leaves before calling 
on them_to give flowers. Live and 
learn. 


Ammonium sulphate fed to the plants 
when buds begin to show color will 
give large blooms of deeper tone and 
finer quality on all plantings. Use ac- 
cording to directions. Roses given 2 
teaspoonsful to each plant after the 
color showed in the buds grew into the 
finest flowers ever seen but if too much 
is used the stems are weak and the 
flowers droop. Use carefully. Do not 
allow ammonium sulphate to touch the 
foliage of any plants or even put it dry 
on lawns when the grass is wet. It will 
burn if this is done. If used correctly 
you can absolutely see the grass grow. 


Reseed the bare spots in Bermuda 
lawns with Hulled Bermuda seed. If 
new lawns are being made use this seed 
also. 


Centipede Grass has proven its worth 
for lawns in shade and a friend says 
that in Jacksonville where the lawns 
grow in Florida sand this grass makes 
a thick green mass in full sun. The 
stolons are planted and one bushel con- 
tains from 1600 to 1700 euttings. Planted 
one foot apart each way this amount 
will cover 1600 to 1700 square feet ot 
lawn. Eight inches apart in rows one 
foot from each other is a sure and 
good way to use it. Fertilize with 
ammonium sulphate as soon as planted 
and you will see the centipedes spread 
in all directions. 


Unlike the Carpet Grass, which has 
been used so widely for shaded lawn 
areas, this grass is not hard to eut. 
The blades are soft and take the mower 
easily. The color is a soft rich green 
with a bluish cast that is very pleasing. 


Feed your Pansies with Vigoro. Do 
not stint it on the annuals and early 
perennials. This is safe and sure if 
used as directed. 


Start the seeds of Verbenas, Petunias, 
Asters and Snapdragons in the seed 
beds. Use the fine new types offered 
by the seedsmen and listed here in our 
magazine. 


Summer and fall blooming shrubs can 
be safely put out.- Buddleias Charm- 
ing, Ile de France, Dubonnet and 
Superba make long season bloom when 
flowers are much needed. 


Gladioli, Zephyranthes, Montbretias, 
summer Lilies and Tuberoses, are indi- 
eated for planting. 


Make that long wanted herb border 
convenient to the kitchen door. Mint, 
Thyme, Balm, Basil, Sage, Tansy with 
Rosemary and Lavender for strong ac- 
cents will give much joy in days to 
come. Plant Parsley seed at once 
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| GLADS 
* HALF 
sPRICE! 


ff 715 TOP-GRADE 















BULBS only $1 


Never before have you had such an op- 
portunity! We find we have a surplus 
of our best gladioli varieties. We cut 
the catalog price in HALF and give you 
the biggest glad bargain ever offered. 
We gain the opportunity of introducing 
you to Kellogg’s quality nursery stock. 
Order these now and enjoy their tall- 
growing beauty and color this summer 
and fall! 


Large, Blooming-Size Bulbs! 


This remarkable collection of large, 
blooming-size bulbs, all guaranteed choic- 
est quality includes leading varieties (un- 
labeled) and a wide color range of dark 
red, salmon pink, salmon, soft pink, lav- 
endar, cream, white, golden yellow and 
“smoky”—just picture this gorgeous 
color-feast in your garden this year, at 
this amazing low price! But you must 
order AT ONCE to avoid disappoint- 
ment! 

Send just $1.00 and we ship this fine 75- 
bulb collection. We will send bulbs 
postpaid if you send cash now. Don’t 
delay—get your order to us while this 
offer is still open! (Not more than three 
75-bulb offers per customer!) 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
Box 2555, Three Rivers, Mich. 


I enclose $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Send me......collections of 75 Gladioli bulbs each, as described. 


for which send order prepaid. 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2555, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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New 


HARDY PLANT 
NOVELTIES 


TESTED MERIT 


AYUSPING TOF) 
19-4 





CHOICE NAMED PYRETHRUM 


We are the American headquarters for 
the finest double Painted Daisies. 


“DAINTY’’—Double Cherry Red. Each 30e 


“CAMEO PINK’’—Early Pink. 
Each 30e 


“HUNTINGTON’S SCARLET” — Fin- 
est single Deep Scarlet. Each 30c 
“MIAMI QUEEN”—Double Pink. 
Each 30¢ 
“PRINCESS MARGARET” 
ble Shell Pink. Each 30c 
“ROSE GLORY”—Full 
Red, Each 30e 
SPECIAL—One Plant of Each of Above 
(Six Plants), only $1.50 


double 


Rose 


Semi-dou- 





double Rose 


NEW PLANTS FOR 1940 


ARABIS CHARM’’—The 
sensational Rock Cress. 
400¢ 

FUCHSIA 
striking 
beauty. 


“SPRING 


carmine 


new 
Each 


“SCARLET BEAUTY” — The 
new hardy Fuchsia of rich 

Each 65e; three for $1.50 

GAILLARDIA “GOLDEN GODDESS” — 
The new everblooming giant flowered 
golden yellow. Each 30¢e; three for 75e 

PENTSTEMON “SHELL PINK”’—A glor- 
ious shade of bright pastel pink. Each 
30c; three for 75e 

STOKESIA “BLUE MOON”—The 
silvery blue new Stoke’s Aster. 
40c; three for $1.00 


lovely 
Each 


The above are but a few of the many 
unusual hardy plants described and il- 
lustrated in our FREE 1940 Catalogque— 
which also contains the finest selection 
of rare and unusual Annual, Alpine and 
Perennial Seeds. Write for it TODAY. It 
will help you to make your 1940 garden 
more beautiful than ever. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
NURSERY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 






















OLDS’ 


ALL DOUBLE 


POPPIES 


100 COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 


New breath-taking brilliance in 
nature's richest colors; flowers in 
early summer with oversize double 
silken sheen blooms, 35¢ 
pkt. introductory special 


SEED 
BOOK 


SEND TODAY! 











Garden Tips for 
Southern California 


ITH springtime here once more 
it just seems that nearly all the 


inhabitants of the garden are 
either in blossom, or planning to be very 
soon. 

Trees and shrubbery, washed clean and 
refreshed, as backgrounds of shining 
green are setting off the vivid colors of 
countless flowers. 

Various Pittosporums, shrubs and small 
trees of the broad-leaf evergreen group, 
are heavy with clusters of creamy flowers 
fully as sweet as orange or lemon blos- 
soms. Later the Pittosporums will have 
large yellow berries that will be decora- 
tive all fall and winter. The only pest 
that one must expect with these is black 
scale, for which there are effective sprays. 

Calla Lilies are flowering profusely. 
When injured by frost the blossoms only 
come later. After the bloom is finished 
and the leaves begin to turn yellow, give 
less water and the tubers will become 
dormant for the summer. They ean be 
left in the ground till crowded, but be 
sure that at all times Callas have shade. 

Baby Jonquils, the tiny golden ones in 
clusters, and Freesias in rainbow tints 
and white are filling the air with their 
perfume. 

If you had forethought in sowing seed 
of Nemophila, Mignonette, Sweet Alys- 
sum and Virginian Stocks for ground 
covers in beds of the early-flowering 
bulbs, the young plants are almost ready 
to carry on. They may be set now from 
flats but will not bloom as much or as 
long as otherwise. 

Primroses that were planted in a shady 
spot are still flowering. Chinese strains 
may be nearly through, but the fairy- 
bloom of P. malacoides in lavender, white 
and pink so lovely outdoors or in, and 
single and double Primula obconicas of 
brighter tints are in full flower. English 
Primroses, sturdier and quite different 
in type and colors, are just starting to 
blossom. All of these need shade, leaf 
mold, and an abundance of water. 

Do you have Lantanas? They are so 
well suited to our conditions. These 
adaptable plants, when it comes to food 
and drink, are really vegetable camels... 
with or without they simply go ahead!. 


ANTANAS ean be had in many attrae- 
tive colors, orange, cream, rust, pink, 
and combinations of them. The plants 
serve well in groups, as specimens, or for 
an evergreen background. Lantanas will 
bloom and bloom, but, unlike most ever- 
bloomers, remain neat and goodlooking 
for several months. When eut down by 
frost they come again quickly all fresh 


and new. One of the best-liked of these 
plants is the purple-flowered trailing 
sort. It is a very fine ground cover, 


especially for banks, out-of-the-way spots 
and terraces. Any soil or location suits. 
Poppies, mostly-California and Iceland 
varieties, with their shining flowers in 
rich gold, lemon and orange, are adding 
color to the springtime scene. Keep off 
the seeds for larger blossoms and con- 
tinuous bloom. 
Also flowering in a clear bright yellow 








THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET SCOPE 


IT IS THE SMALLEST pen- 
type microscope made; com- 
pact; hard rubber barrel; 
fine clear lens; adjustable, 
fixed focus: pocket clip. 342 
inches high: 25 power. 


Used for examination of 
photographs, stamps, tex- 
tiles, documents, paint and 
metal surfaces, study of In- 
sects, Fungi and Plant Dis- 
eases, 

A marvelous little instrument 

Give Number FP100 when ordering 


Postpaid in U.S.A. $2.00 3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 5613 


L Cleveland, J 


Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 














r 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 





DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID--The dependable Hy- 
brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles. 

Thrifty blooming size; 12 for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field-grown; 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE”’—A branching type. 
Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 

Blooming size; 20 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG’’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 
beautiful in the garden. Ideal for cutting. 

_ Large 2 yr. fleld grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Descriptive catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 

over 200 varieties, on request. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford - . - - Ilinois 


(At N. Y. Flower Show—Booth 332, 4th Floor) 

Every Home Gardener Needs 
WATERITE (Patented) 

Sub-Irrigated Seed Flats 


WATERITE 
FLATS 


Water from below— 

Scientifically correct — 
—— : Guaranteed 5 Years — 

Grass - Green Enamel on Rust-Resisting 

For Indoor or Outdoor use. Price $1.85—6 for 

Postpaid. 

ITE SEED FLAT CO., Dept. F—Middletown, N.Y. 


Get more 





















12x14 
Metal. 


10.50 
WATER 





SWEET PEAS « LUPINES 


Inoculation is necessary for vigor- 
ous, luxuriant growth of these flow- 
ers, also garden pee, beans and all 
legumes. NITRAGIN 
has been used for 40 
years and isthe most 
widely used inoculant. 
Garden package treats 
oe 6 pounds of seed. 
sts only 10 cents, If 
our dealer does not 
andle it, write— 


THE NITRAGIN CO., ING. 


iticaNicce Wiesenetn 









GARDEN INOCULANT 


















EARLIER 


GRO LARGER 


Bis" FLOWERS 
“aie FRUITS 
70 3 27k VEGETABLES 


70% WITH THE NEW 


EASY-TO-USE 
VITAMIN B, 


VITAMINS, which have long been used successfully 

in treating human ills, are now amazing the agric ub 

tural world with their astounding benefits to plant life. 
Recent issues of BETTER HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS report that the use of VITAMIN By has pro- 
duced Tea Roses with 5 inch buds; Hyacinths on 27 
inch stems with flower heads 12 inches long; Daffodils 
larger than salad plates on 42inch stems; Roses trans- 
planted infullleaf without setbacks; see dlings matured 
in nearly half the time they customarily required; 
and many other wonderful and exciting results. 


ELIMINATE GUESS WORK—EASY TO USE 
VITAMIN the new “‘Easy-to-Use"’ brand is espe- 


1 cially prepared for Horticultural, Floral, 
and Agricultural use only. No bother, no fuss, no muss, 
no eyedropper, no bothersome “‘stock solution.’’ Just pour 
a small measure-fulin water and it is ready for instant use. 
FREE handy measure in each package. Trial package 
(house plant and small garden size) 2Se. a $1.00 





Dave ‘a 


makes 2000 gallons— oneness for full season in 
average garden—postpaid. . 


ORDER TODAY 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 V. B., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


DAHLIAS 





EXHIBITION 12 FOR $2.95 
In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my large 
stock I offer the following collection worth $10.00 at 


regular prices. Tubers, labeled & postpaid. 
Robert L. Ripley—Purple Ch se 
Oakleigh Monarch—tted poate Nae ie od 
Monarch of East—Autumn Miss Oakland Whi 
Haslerova—Purple & White aes Vawane—wilite 
America’s Sweetheart—Yellow Great Eastern—Bronze 
Adirondack Sunset—Red & Blue River—Blue 
Yellow Katie K—Pink 
ADRIAN H. SMITH 


1504 Howard Ave. Utica, N. Y. 


LILIUM REGALE 


For Spring planting 
Delivery after March Ist 


3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 2215 


PAID 
This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the most 
popular Lily of the day. It is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to early August. 

Write for Illustrated Bulb Catalog 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASH 


os Originations 


Medium Small 


























Per each Large 


Wings of Song $2.00 $1.25 §$ .75 


; Vista Bonita 2:09 135 15 
: J. D. Sez 3.00 2.10 1.25 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
1 large, 2 medium, 5 small & 20 bits. 





of each of above three varieties 
$9.50 
1 _ dium, 3 small & 10 bits. of 
AS re ere err -75 
Cc hief Multnomah: Immense, extra 
fine smoky 10 medium, 15 small 
& 100 bits gaa Be are $2.00 
Commodore: Bright red, white 
throat, quite early. 10 large, 100 
medium & 200 small........ $2.00 


Commodore EXTRA SPECIAL: 

We will send you a start in various sizes of a 
collection of 10 extra fine exhibition varieties of 
Ellis Originations, 


PANSIES—The Oregon Giants 


Originated and grown by Mrs. Merton G. 


is. 
Order direct and be sure of true stock. 
1 packet, 600 seeds, mixed............. 
3 packets, 600 seeds each, 
Trial packet, 175 seeds, mixec d. bee ata 
Send for our Spring Bulbalog and Some Folder. 


MERTON G. ELLIS BULB GARDENS 
Box 66 





value over $30, for....... $10 





CANBY, OREGON 











so characteristic of the season is 
minum primulinum. This splendid vine- 


like shrub can be grown in either form, | 
is free from troubles and a success under | 


almost all conditions. It is an outstand- 


ing rare find of that great plant explorer, | 


“Chinese Wilson.” 

One of the single-flowered types o 
Philadelphus is blossoming this month. 
After a brief rest it will bloom again in 
late spring. When through flowering it 
should be eut back, and, if new plants are 
wanted, the shrub can be divided. 

Mareh is, without question, the most 
suitable. month for general planting, as 
even tender subjects can be put out with 
no danger from frost. But, first of all, 
make sure that the soil, with a bit (more 
later) of fertilizer. if needed, is thor- 
oughly spaded and turned to a depth of 


10 inches. Follow this with plenty of 
raking to break clods and insure fine 


mellow soil. 


With the idea in mind of much out- 


door living, beautify the rear garden 
with proper planting. 


Would not hedges add to the looks and 
pri 
may be an outbuilding or a service yard 
that should be screened from view. There 
is much material for this. 

If your locality is not very 
winter use Hibiscus. The single red is 
thrifty, with much spread sidewise, but 
the newer shrimp-pink Agnes Gault is 
strikingly handsome. The fiowers are 
nothing short of immense! 


OWEVER, Pyracantha, the Firethorn, 
is much hardier. It grows freely and 
bears red or orange berries over a long 
period. It will make a hedge of close 
thorny growth which is very useful in 
keeping trespassers out of the garden. 
Another hedge for real protection is 
one of Yucea, the Spanish Dagger. This 
comes in variety, requires almost no eare. 
It has cream or white bell-like flowers on 


tall spires during spring, summer, and 
sometimes even in autumn. 
Yueea angustifolia, with stiff lance- 


shaped leaves, reaches three feet in height. 
There is, too, a variegated one having 
white, green and yellow leaves. Y. fila- 
mentosa spreads to a yard or more across, 
and has ivory bells in early summer. Y. 
quadricolor, 4 feet high, has much red 
in the leaves .. . a really-beautiful plant. 
Yuceas come well from seed, but often 
require two months for germination. All 
are sturdy, and drought does not faze 
them. 
Roses are nearly ready 
fiesta! Aphis may bother. Their num- 
ber and vigor will depend upon the 
amount of sun that the month brings us. 
Watch, shake, and brush gently with the 


for spring 


fingers those very first members of the 
aphis clan. If they increase ask your 


seedsman for a good spray 
Pansies should be giving their 

and finest flowers. 

a light sprinkling 


largest 

Do not neglect to put 
of snail poison around 
the roots or there may be bites taken out 
of the sweet faces. Dig in bone meal 
once a month, and do not let seed form. 
When picking Pansies for the house take 
some foliage. This will afford a more 
artistic setting and pruning will lengthen 
the blooming season and produce better 
blossoms with longer stems. 


Jas- | 





acy of the outside living-room? There | 


eold in| 








FLOWER SHOW 
HEADQUARTERS! 


@ Just diagonally across 
the street from the 
Grand Central Palace, 
the Hotel Lexington is 
ideally situated to play 
host to Flower Show 
visitors. But it’s more 
than a matter of conve- 
nience that makes this 
hotel the annual head- 
quarters—it’s the match- 
less service, provided 
by an efficient staff, that 
brings the same crowd 
back year after year! Plan 
to pay a visit here dur- 
ing the Flower Show. 




















TO>r> oD CPF>DHIZMO CFP V6) 


Unique in New York, this famous 
Hotel Lexington attraction is per- 


enially popular, too, with visitors 


to Grand Central Palace shows 


CHARLES £. ROCHESTER, Vice President & Managing Director 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., NEW YORK 
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dfor exciting A 
eat eeds, Socrated. 
= ie "Car Daily picannes 2 a 


Tete for £80 atraa aso Galaioe. 685 
THe st - neue on Painesville, Ohio 











Designed by the America’s 
foremost bird authority—a 
model that will attract every 
song bird. Queer built with ex- 

Add charm to your garden. 





desirable 
clusive features. 
Befriend birds and they will rid your premises 
of harmful insects. 
mosquitoes a day. 


Send for Free Catalog, or 10c for 32-page book 

““Your Bird Friends and How to Win Them 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 

Kankakee, Ill. 


One martin destroys 2,000 


610 Harrison Ave. 
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A Dangerous 


Combination 


A sleet storm followed by a 
high wind always takes a heavy 
toll of unprotected trees with 
HY ©6weak y-shaped crotches and 
i similar defects. Why risk losing 
i} some beautiful and valuable 
M tree through neglect. It’s so 
\ easy to call in the Bartlett Rep- 
i) resentative for the necessary 
Jaw Bracing, Pruning or Cabling 
ay i NOW before the damage is 
4 I 1 done. 

| i Bartlett Service is available in every 


aig community from Maine to the Caro- 
fi linas. For literature, write: 















The F. A. Bartietr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
ns CONN. 





BARTLETT 


‘aweee- EXPERTS : 


CUT FLOWERS AV Sicmmer 1D}, 
30-FT. ROW OF CONTINUOUS BLOOM iepearers 


Selected Ever-Flowering Seed Assortment yields blossoms 
throughout season. Send 10 cents for enough for 30-ft. 
row; 3 packages for 25 —< gononte. te 92 
ages O st bargains in 
BIG FREE CATALOG: cement iece-war tested garden 
and flower seeds: Field Seeds 99%-plus pure; Plants 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees; ‘all hardy 
northern grown. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 











PORTLAND ROSES 
"The World's Best” 


SPECIAL—-6 extra fine, No. 1 two year old 
roses, our selection of popular varieties, $3.00 
postpaid. 

16 page catalog in beautiful colors, 300 
OUR NEW varieties, qeeumeng the world’s latest and 
finest introductions is FR owing postpaid prices. 


WRITE FOR IT NOW! 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
7240 S. E. Division Portiand, Oregon 





M\ « WEEDS- 
yin -— OR HOES- 
DUR see a - SEs i CULTIVATES 






Vouwalk! 
The ONLY severstng 
oe —_ with sharp hoe 
point te 





MULCHER ay HOE 

Does a whole day’s work in an 

hour. Makes perfect seed 

! bed. Cultivates plants safely. 
Write for Free Folder and new low prices. (60) 

ROWE MFG. CO., 1260 Adams Strect, Galesburg, !., U. S. A- 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 





When trouble or sorrow comes to me 
I hie, then, to a tall, strong tree. 
Trees are so calm in rain or snow, 
Even when tempests choose to blow. 
And willingly they hear us tell 
Our troubles until all is well. 

So, when old Worry comes to me 

I hie me to a tall, strong tree 

And lay my heart bare of its pain 
Until all is well again. 


O trees affect you that way? I 
love them, from the tiny acorn 


just sprouted and coming forth to 
buffet with all it may meet before it 
grows to be the giant of beauty and 
shade, to the marvelous grown-up of the 
woodland that adds such a pleasing touch 
to any landscape. 

Recently I stood in a very real awe 
before two stupendous Live Oaks in 
Houston that are loved well enough to 
be allowed hundreds of square feet of 
space in which to perfect their limbs 
that are already as large as an average 
tree trunk. A little boy planted these 
acorns Many years ago at his home 
miles away from the beautiful homes 
that now surround them and in that place 
the trees furnished a playground for 
many who have now passed on. 

Tying my talk of trees down to flowers 
I want to tell you of an immense bloom 
of the Magnolia I saw last year. It 
would have covered a large dinner plate 
in its rich substance and sent its heavy 
perfume over the whole room. I had 
never seen one so large. 

Would you like to try the gain of 
mixing flowers with your lettuce and 
carrots this summer? J[ assure you it 
is quite nice to enjoy bloom when 
gathering vegetables and flowers really 
do grow fine in garden soil. Here are 
some varieties I believe you will be de- 
lighted with in long rows in the garden. 

The annual Larkspur carries an im- 
provement in “super majestic” that gets 
to 5 feet high with double rose-pink 
blooms that make adorable bouquets, and 
Aquilegia has an improvement in “Longis- 
sima” that has 5-ineh spurs running 
from its yellow bloom. Another im- 
provement is “Imperial Cathedral” with 
4-foot stems and vivid colors. But the 
latest improvement in Aquilegias is 
“Clematiflora” that is without spurs or 
eorolla and a bloom that is flat like a 
Clematis. These are in pastel shades 
and must naturally elicit much comment. 
While the Columbine is not used much 
in bouquets yet I think there are few 
flowers that, if used whole stalks and 
with fern greenery, could be made more 





effective where heavier flowers are not 
| desired. 

A bouquet I saw recently was made of 
Japan Lilies, Lycoris squamigera, with 
Maidenhair Fern as greenery and _ its 
clusters of 10 and 12 lilae-colored Lilies 
were just too lovely to take your eyes 
away from them. You will know by 
now that I like bouquets made of flowers 
but I do want them builded in loose, 
artistic fashion. 

Did you get your blue Hydrangea I 




























ACK LEAF 40° 


@ Don’t be discouraged by 
insect pests. Get a bottle of 
“Black Leaf 40.” One ounce 
makes six gallons of effective spray. 
Kills both 1 = contact and by fumes. 


Kills Aphis, Leafhopper, 
Young Sucking Bugs 

Directions on label and leaflets describe 
its many uses and how to obtain a maxi- 
mum effectiveness. Ask your dealer. 

Insist on original factory sealed 
packages for fullstrength. 4002 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
INCORPORATED 




































LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





for illustrated catalo 
prices. Describes al 
Many exclusive 
features. yo opere 4 
ating. {it’s fun to _ 
run 7 a . 
=lAWN M 


320 in =AOUENG ie! PORT Pram wis. 
SHREDDED COW MANURE 


Excellent for lawns and gardens, 
shrubbery, roses, evergreens etc. 
and HOW it does make things 
grow. Machine-shredded too for 
convenient use. Customers express 
high satisfaction. We will ship a 
trial 100-lb. bag for only $1.10 
or, better yet, 2 bags for 
only $2. Ton lots—$17.50. 
Also TOP SOIL, big 150- 
lb. bag $1. and LEAF 
MOULD, 3-bu. bag $1. 
Address: 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


2 Fargo Bidg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS OF REAL MERIT 


No thrips, no disease, Priced per 100, Prepaid. 
Large bulbs 1% inches or more, 








BO TE, 5 céccacese $2.00 > ck owae wn SaaS $2.00 
Wurtembergia ....... 2.50 eS Seer 3.00 
ee Rea 2.00 Marocco eee 
ee 2.00 Mother Machree | pices 2.20 
GOTHRNOS  .ccccccescce 2.00 Red Phipps ......... 2.00 
eer 2.00 Smiling Maestro ..... 2.60 


Send for om List, Retail and Wholesale. 
LPH J. ROONEY 
6948 North Pn etn Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
ae RE NT EER 


46.4) PETERSON( iy 
{gf ‘Extra Gradle 6 


¢ 


a 
Introductory Offer 
To acquaint you with the Extra Size and Superior 
Quality of our Nursery-Grown Plants, so you may 
see their perfect blooms. 

EVERBLOOMING HYBRID TEAS 
3 for $1.65 (Nearly Double Value) > fOr $2.50 
Our selection of Pink, Red, Salmon, Copper and 
Yellow Modern varieties, labeled true to name ac 
cording to descriptions in 
Roses’’ sent free with each order. 
request. 

GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 

Rose Specialists for 37 Years 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 


“‘A Little Book About 
Catalogue upon 


Box 35 
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told you about some time ago? Hy- 
drangea Bluebird isn’t a faded out pale 
blue but a very real “cross-my-heart-and- 
hope-to-die” blue that came from China. 

And did you get a climbing Lily? In 
veranda corners it will do well and give 
its red and yellow striped Lilies in ten 
weeks after setting out. It will only 
climb 5 or 6 feet and therefore can be 
used on white trellis in a small tub. It 
blooms twice a year and blooms last a 
good many days when vased. This is not 
hardy in the North but worth a trial if 
you like Lilies as I do. It is listed as 
the Glory Lily. 

I tried the Colchicum last year in the 
way they advise to impress one with its 
oddity but it is not so lovely as when 
in the ground and fertilized. I also 
found that Hyacinthus ecandicans is fine 
as background planting for beds against 
a fence for the bloom stalks are often 5 
feet high. The blossoms are heavy and 
need some support. This is also called 
Galtonia. Bloom is white. 

Speaking of plants suited for back- 
erounds, Onopordum salteri is striking in 
its white stems and silvery, 
eut leaves. It is a biennial and has 
blue flowers but the foliage is its attrac- 


tion. Ostrowskia magnifica, biennial of 
4 feet and tuberous-rooted, is another 


magnificent plant for backgrounds. It 
is really a giant sized Bellflower in a rich 
blue. 

And let one of the plants in that long 
bed be a “Blue Gardenia” in the Cam- 
panula family. One planting will last 
for years and give its indescribable blue 
flowers all the length of a 30-inch stem. 
There are several spikes to one plant and 
the foliage is very lovely. Insects will 
not defoliate this plant and it will not 


freeze easily. The name “Gardenia” is 
civen because its flowers look like this 
flower. It will bloom the first year and 


from early June to middle of July. If 
you are fond of Campanulas this will be 
truly an aequisition. 

I. see a good deal of mention of the 
Mahonia or Oregon Holly. Now this 
plant grows wild in Oregon and Wash- 
ington woods but there is little use that 
can be made of it unless it is heavily 
fertilized compelling its limbs (in the 
wild state these are short and rough) to 
crow longer and more pliable. Then, it 
will be a good plant for backgrounds 
along a fence. Leaves are very like 
our Holly and all the berries I ever saw 
were purple. I think the plant is highly 
medicinal. (This in answer to inquiry.) 

But here is the oddest and loveliest of 
all flowering shrubs. It is Ama-No-Gawa, 
a flowering Cherry that may be trimmed 
into semblance of a éolumn and in bloom 
it will prove a noticeable sight on your 
lawn. 
side of garage doors or wherever a ecol- 
umn is suitable this cherry will be suit- 
able. 
flowers and under fertilization will bloom 
quickly. 

For the person who has little time to 
care for flowers there is wisdom in land- 
scaping with perennials in flowers and 
shrubs. It is possible to have a beautiful 





In May it is loaded with pink | 


beautifully- | 





At the entrance to driveways, each | 


lawn with but the initial work of setting 
it to perennials, and who does not want 
a beautiful lawn. 














For Bloom 


from 
Spring to 
Fall 





PATRICIA — Pronounced best of 


all yellow Daylilies by Dr. 


Stout — 


$2.00 postpaid if this ad is mentioned 


NEW DAYLILIES 


Dr. A. B. Stout Hemerocallis 


FOR ALL-SUMMER BLOOM 


When other plants succumb to the 
drought, insects and weeds of summer, 
a liberal assortment of Daylilies will 
supply profuse and colorful bloom 
from May to September. Get to know 
the new Daylilies, including new col- 
ors, new sizes and new season. 
Ask for Our New Catalogue 

which includes 


varieties with 
A copy will 


“the best of more than 200 
which we are familiar.’ 
be mailed on request 


FARR 
NURSERY Co. 


Box 121, Weiser Park, Penna. 











25 for 


A New— Weather Proof— 
METAL PLANT MARKER 


enamel; 


flowers. Ample marking space 2% 
“stay put” in wet, soggy ground. 


12 for $1.00 
2.00 


50 for 3.75 


500 for 
1000 for 





100 for $ 7.00 
27.50 
50.00 


~ Beauty - Strength - “Permanence 


These markers are made of durable 28 gauge metal, 


finished with a baked 


cleans like a dish. Beautiful green finish blends in with foliage and 
= i". 


Stake is 7” long, so shaped it will 
The outstanding feature of this marker 
is the slip-over weather proof cap, made 
of metal with an unbreakable trans- 
parent window, the same material as 
used in airplane windows; will not dis- 
color with age. 


Write the name of the flower on the 
special finish flat white name plate, slip 
cap over the top of stake and you will 
have a weatherproof marker. No water 
can possibly enter where your writing 
appears. Will last for years, your mark- 
ing will not fade out. 


The finishing touch to a beautiful gar- 
oy It’s the marker you have long hoped 
or, 


Mail your order 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 


Marker Division 


XENIA, OHIO 















READ ALL ABOUT THEM ON BACK COVER 





Cut Out and Send To: 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., ** ®sR23. 2s: 


Send me the Burpee’s Seeds marked below as described on back 
cover of Flower Grower for March, postpaid and guaranteed. 


[} Packet (75 Seeds) 25c. 


] Packet (60 Seeds) 10c. 


[} Marigold Garden, 10 Pkts. $1. 


Address 


Burpee's New Giant Tetra Marigold 
[J] 175 Seeds 50c. 


Burpee's Red and Gold Hybrid Marigolds 
C) 150 Seeds 25c. 


C] 400 Seeds $1. 


[} 600 Seeds $1. 


Burpee's Special Dollar Gardens 


] Send Burpee’s 1940 Seed Catalog FREE. 


lh ae. ae eee ea ee ae ls ae ih ce ae Sb. sae eh a ae 


C] Zinnia Garden, 16, Pkts. $1. 


[] Petunia Garden, 9 Pkts. $1. 
Enclosed fe &.....cccsescece 
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How to landscape 
moderate-sized properties 


Here are design principles and constructional 
methods to help you plan and carry out the 
most pleasing and effective arrangement of your 
grounds. The book shows in detail how to plan 
attractive flower gardens and emphasizes such 
foundation features as laying out the grounds, 
grading, planning and constructing walks, walls, 
terraces, pools, etc. 


GARDEN PLANNING 
AND BUILDING 


By H. 8S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore, Landscape 
Architects. 244 pages, Ulustrated, $3.00 


Here are the pointers for 
getting the effects you want 
—broad views or secluded 
nooks, pleasing vistas, ac- 
cents, backgrounds — every- 
thing to make your garden 
interesting and pleasing to 
behold. 


Whether you only want 
to have a part in planning 
your garden or wish to take 
up the whole job, including 
construction, this book of- 
fers new and practical help 
—the means of getting in- 
creased satisfaction from 
your property and making 
it a beautiful and praise- 
winning spot. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


| pide iccataaae 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Send me Ortloff and Raymore—Garden Planning and 
Building for.10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or re- 
turn book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accom- 
panied by remittance.) 
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Dwarf Summer Blooming Chrysanthemums 


The sensational new cushion type Chrysanthemum growing 
only 10” tall and 15” across and blooming freely from 


July to October. 
Red s White Ros e 
One each or $1.00 pentpald 


Send for free catalog of seeds and plants—it pronounces 
. names, 
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True cated je e 100% Double! 


These new named varieties, offered for the first time, 
now insure true color effects in your garden with 
giant blooms of great loveliness. 
Debutante — White 
Desirable — Violet 
Delightful — Blue 
Divine — Rose-Mauve 
Dauntless — Lavender 
anys ¢ aut § een 
FOR 
OR 60 CNTs EACH a PAID 
Long“‘all out atonce”’ spikes 
—repeating blooms —sturdy 
4 to 5 foot growth—need 
no support—brilliant all 
double florets — Northern 
New York winter hardy— 
our own sensational contri- 
bution to Delphinium im- 
provement—buy now and 
have real Delphinium joy — 
a J.&P. 1940 introduction. 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


OOK JOFFE + MEWARK WEW TORK STATE 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Marri—E Apney Harrtzoe, (S. C.) 


God made the flowers to beautify 
The earth, and cheer man’s careful 
mood ; 
And he is happiest who has power 
To gather wisdom from a flower, 
And wake his heart in every hour 
To pleasant gratitude. 
— WORDSWORTH 


Marcu 1—This is a spring-like day, 
after rainy days, and it doesn’t look 
as if vegetation was injured much from 
the recent freezes. 


Marcu 7—We set out Azaleas, that 
came this morning, in a place already 
prepared with well-decayed leaf mold and 
which is partly shaded and protected 
from afternoon sun. They were in bur- 
lap so the strings were cut for the burlap 
to lay back, and no open spaces were 
left under the ball when watered. As 
they are in bud we could see the colors 
which was a help in planting for we 
want a pleasing effect; the catalogues tell 
how tall the varieties will grow which 
was a help too. Some Hugonis Roses 
were planted. Our Rosa hugonis have not 
done well; we think it’s because of too 
rich soil, so we are placing these in a 
more exposed place in poorer soil for 
they do not need as rich loam as kybrid 
teas. We (in answer to “who is we?”, 
asked by one reader, are first my hus- 
band then other helpers in our garden) 
noticed today that much of the foliage 
of Snowflakes (Leucojum) is black and 
lying flat on the ground from the freeze, 
but other green leaves are showing and 
the little six-petal white bells with a 
green dot on each petal have stems that 
are getting taller. 


Marcu 10—Cultivation was done in the 
vegetable garden and corn planted. From 
the orchard comes the perfume of plum 
blossoms; peach trees are ladened with 
pink blossoms; a few of the peach trees 
bear white blooms. Pussy Willows and 
Silver Poplars are putting out catkins. 
Sifted hardwood ashes were scattered 
about the Rose bushes and the soil was 
loosened between them lightly with a 
spading fork; they mustn’t be allowed 
to get tender under the slight mulch, 
but we were careful not to let the labels 
be moved from the right places. 


I was looking at the Peonies well 
above ground when two friends walked 
through the garden. The man remarked 
he used to think men “sissies” when they 
worked with flowers but that he had 
changed his mind since he had acquired 
a home and garden. Later, Sidney and 
I sauntered about with an eye to future 
plantings and talked of how a garden 
is greedy for it takes what we’ve saved 
to buy something else, and instead of 
going places we look around and see our 
“trip” growing. But it gives pleasure 
to us and we hope to others. 


Marcu 17—Though it’s a real March 
day with drying winds, we’re cultivating 
the borders of Pansies, English Daisies 
and Siberian Wallflowers. 


Annual, 
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OUR 1940 
SPECIALTIES 


TIGRIDIA BULBS 
Mexican Shell Flower 


Gorgeous flowers all sum- 
mer long. Yellow, red, or- 
ange, white & pink. 





Delphiniums: Pudor’s Prize 
Winner strain, California 
Pacific and Blackmore & 
Langdon strains. 


Lupins: Genuine Russell 
strain. 
Columbines: Extra long 


spurred Hybrids. 

Blue Sweet William: Latest 
and rarest Novelty. 

The choicest Zinnias and 
Larkspur. 


ASTER FRIKARTI 
“Wonder of Staffa” 


One of the most beautiful hardy Perennials known. Large 
lavender-blue flowers from June until frost; 
cutting; height 2 ft. 
These and many other choice and rare Seeds, 
Plants, and Bulbs are described in our Free 
Write for your copy. 


excellent for 


PUDOR'S NURSERIES 


(Since 1920) 


PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 


HIN KADE 


GAR 


DEN 


owe 5 o. X on & e) 5. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 


and Lawnmowing Tractor 


for 


Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, i Growers, Truckers, 


Farms, Country Estates, 


Suburbanites and Poultrymen. \ —— 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 


1053 33rd Ave., S. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








508 Market Street 


MICHELL’ 





Golden Jubilee Marigold 
(Early Dwarf; Chrys- 
anthemum- Flowered) 
Produces large double 
flowers in golden yel- 
low, orange and light 
yellow. Send for large 
25c packet. 


SEED HOUSE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








COLORADO BLUE 


2 year old—EX 


From the BLUEST o 
25 Prepaid 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Evergreen, 


SPRUCE TREES 


TRA STRONG 


f the BLUE Trees 
for $1.00 
EVERGREEN CO. 

Colorado 























*NEW GLADIOLUS « 


A new Monotone Red Picardy Seedling 
as brilliant as its name. 

Orange Decorative. Brilliant 
sheen; 
Rich deep Salmon pink as 
beautiful as its name. 


YELLOW JEWEL A Jewel of deep yellow. 

Small decorative type. 
These four new Gladiolus introduced exclu- 
sively by us this year are described in our 


new 32-page catalog with more than 150 
other new and standard varieties. 


BLAZ 
DIXIE BEL 
SOUTHLAN 


Send for your F 


RICHGLAD 


3126 WOODROW AVE., RICHMOND, VA. 


peppered Red & Gold. 
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PLANT INSECTS 


@ KILLOGEN destroys many 
sucking and leaf-eating insects 
that ruin your plants. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower 
Beds, Remarkable new scien- 
tific spray developed by makers 
of the well-known “Ogen” 
products. Harmless to humans 
and animals when simple di- 
rections are followed—will not 
harm the most delicate foliage. 
Easy to use. Economical—2%%4- 
oz. bottle mixes 250 times its 
quantity for effective spraying. 
Only 50c a bottle. Buy at gar- 
den supply stores or write for 
folder. 


Rose Mfg.Co. ,Ogen Bldg. Phila. ,Pa. 
& 
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LOWEST PRICES © FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS. P.0. Bor D-6'igues, Cali 














1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 








Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 














Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga 
Box 910-F. 


~ CAMELLIA 
4 JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 


The South’s Oldest Nursery 





rpee’s GIANT 






RUST-RES/STANT! 


Glorious flower-spikes 
2to3 ft. tall, closely set 
with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 









Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose 
a l5e-Packet of seeds of 
each, all 3 for 10e, post- 
paid. Send dime today! § 


Seed Catalog 
FREE 














over 200 in color. 160 pages 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 










Snapdragons 


3PktTs. 


10: 















Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
new varieties and old favorites-- 


332 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 








The garden changes constantly; bulbous 
blooms hold sway at this time. There was 
delicious fragrance of Narcissus and Hya- 
cinths Over the place when I gave away 
plants: Bamboo, Ivy, Crape Myrtle, Al- 
theas, "Mums, and others. One can’t af- 
ford to be stingy for plants do better 
when divided. Whenever one gets enough 
they should divide; Nature sets the ex- 
ample by scattering seed from one gar- 
den to another. Numerous garden clubs 
are undertaking projects where plant do- 
nations can be used. 


Marcu 21—When I seattered rich 
earth around Pansies and woods earth 


about Azaleas, I took note of the buds 
on Pearlbush (Exochorda) looking like 
waxy pearls. This shrub grows best in 
a sunny place in well-drained soil. Judas 
Trees (Cereis) have  pinkish-lavender 
flowers clinging to the leafless branches 
along with a few red buds that have not 
opened. The flowers are “deceptive” fol- 
lowing the reddish buds. The white 
flowering one is attractive too. 

I keep watch over our Russell Lupines. 
So far we haven’t lost a plant. The seeds 
were sown in August and the plants put 
inthe garden in November. 


Marcu 24—Dead branches were taken 
out of some shrubs and we found one old 
Spirea had termites in the roots. Dirt 
was high up on the branches, new roots 
had formed and the old roots rotted. We 
had to take up the whole bush, divide it, 
go through it to select clean roots, and 
plant it elsewhere. 


Marcu 26—I went with friends on a 
garden pilgrimage to another city that 
has a milder climate than this. Spanish 
Irises and Tulips were blooming in some 
of the gardens; Banksia Roses, Wisterias, 
Cherokee Roses, and Persian Lilaes were 
a show. In shade under a pergola I saw 
a decorative wide border of Aspidistra 
grown tall. I understand this plant has 
no pests, requires no special soil, with- 
stands heat, cold, drought, rough usage 
and needs little light. Azaleas were 
gorgeous, the Camellia season was about 
over but in one garden new Camellias 
were being grafted on old stock. In 
this same delightful garden Korean Vi- 
burnums (V. earlesi) had ereamy balls 
of flowers and dainty pink buds that 
filled the air with fragrance; Silverbells 
(Halesia) were hanging with bell-shaped 
flowers like Valley Lilies (this is a 
native but the bushes and flowers were 


large from right soil and attention) ; 
Chinese Hollies (Ilex cornuta) had 
clusters of large red berries and the 


leaves looked like they’d been varnished. 


Marcu 31—After the rains 
of yesterday the month going out 
“like a lamb.” The moisture has fresh- 
ened vegetation and the colors of flowers 
blend for Nature uses much green. Apples 
are blossoming and Tulips making a dis- 
play. We don’t take up our Tulip bulbs 
every year; we cut the old blooms as 
they fade so the bulbs will not be ex- 
hausted ripening seedpods, and enrich 
them when the flowering time is over. 
Flowers of the next year depend on 
healthy maturing foliage; the foliage is 
not removed till vellowed. The bulbs 
should dry out while dormant. 
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TOOLS 


for the Flower Artist 





You will acquire greater skill in creating 
successful flower arrangements with these 
five professional flower implements. 

Two red-handled shears, a water spray, 
a fine-tooth saw and a keen steel hatchet 
fitted in a case of gaily printed tango 
cloth. $8.50. 

Send 10¢ for “Ikebana II’’, illustrated bro- 


chure of flower arrangement accessories. 


a> 
YAMANAKA 


680 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


pT, AN? ORNAMENTALS 
(REE? 
BSs 


® 












Offered by Virginia's Largest 
Growers. The New Improved 
Varieties of Fruits and the Bet- 
ter Varieties of Ornamentals. Write 
for a Free Copy of New Low-Price 
Catalogue, offering more than 800 
Varieties. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


Cc} Box 14, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Write Right Now 


For my “Decidedly Different” 
(many say Delightfully Dif- 
ferent) 64 page catalogue. 
Sure, it’s free. 


J. D. Long 
Boulder, Colorado 




















































New Seeder for garden, greenhouse, hot- 
bed. Ajustable for smallest flower seeds 
to cucumber size. Walk upright. Rolls 
along the row. Drops seeds quickly, 
evenly, saving seeds, time, labor. Capacity 
% pint. Discs 4%” diam. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Send $1.00. 


GARDEX, INO, - Michigan City, Ind. 


Begonias 


} , Tuberous-Rooted 


Flowers beautiful in 
texture and color. 
Ten types and nine 

colors; blooms 5 
to 8 inches across. 
No plants lovelier 
for bedding in 
semi - shaded 
places. When in 
bloom you will 
agree that Tuberous 

Begonias are “the 
World’s Most Glorious 

Flowers.” 

Large Tubers.............. $3 per doz. 

Extra Large Tubers....... $5 per doz. 

Extra Select Tubers..... $7.50 per doz. 

Rich’s Selected y 

Exhibition Strain. .$10.00 per doz. 

Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by check 

or money order. Cultural directions 

with all orders. 


A Beautiful Begonia Book 


describing all types, with many color illustrations, 
mailed on request. Write today for a copy. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 6, Atlantic, Maine 
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Pacific Hybrids 


DELPHINIUM 


THE WORLD’S NEWEST AND MOST 
ELEGANT STRAINS. Vetterle & Reinelt 
Pacific Hybrid Seedlings Direct from 
America’s Largest Perennial Seedling 
Growers. NEW, ORDER NOW! Will 
Bloom This Year. 


The sensational new Delphiniums which are 
taking the country by storm. Plants resistant 
to mildew. Strong stems. Flower spikes 3 to 5 
feet long with flowers 3 inches across. These 
are strong well rooted seedlings from seed 
sown early in 1939. 


Five Gorgeous Colors To Choose From 
Clear Light Blue Satiny Dark Blue 
Lavender, Pastel & Violet . 
White Galahad Mixed Shades 


Your Choice, $1 per doz; or 1 doz. of each, 
60 plants in all, tor $4 postpaid. 





Order direct from this ad. Plants 
will be sent at planting time. Safe 

delivery guaranteed. Did you see 6 for 
our 3 Page Ad in the February 

Issue of Flower Grower? It listed 
210 Other Varieties of Highest only $4 
Quality Perennial Seedlings at 

Real Money Saving Prices. Postpaid 


Ask for our FREE Catalog. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 














Box 27 Plainwell, Michigan 


“SEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


Beautiful, fascinating, decorative, port- 
able fountain humidi fler. Cools atmos- 
phere, preserves furniture. Requires No 
Water Connections. COLOR CHANGE 
FOUNTAINS. Send ten cents for our 
our large two-color catalog and 
photoprints just out describing our 
patented color change fountains, 
circulating a Units. Est. 1880. 
Reliable dealers wanted. 


Jewel Electric & Mfg. Co., 4313-E Ravenswood, Chicago, III. 


Choice Gladiolus. 


90 choice varieties are carefully described 















For 
Homes 
and 


Pools 











in our new beautifully illustrated catalogue. 
16 pages full of information on the growing 
habits etc. of each variety. Notes on new 
introductions, cultural suggestions and many 
other things of interest to the Glad Fan. 
Send today for your FREE copy. 


CROSSROAD GARDENS 
Windham Hill So. Windham, Maine 











HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plants and seed of Nevill Strain of Super Marvel 
primroses. Flowers over 2 ins. diam. Nothing 
like them. Also Juliae Hybrids and other pri- 
mula. Choice aipines. English Chrysanthemums. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Catalog Dep. F. Poulsbo, Wash. 














LILIES 


Regular 30c Value 


For only 10e 


These beautiful waxy scarlet Coral 
Lilies are old favorites. To introduce 





you to the famous Van Bourgondien 


quality bulbs we offer 2 coral Lilies 
(value 30c) for only 10c; or 6 Coral 
Lilies (value 90c) for only 25c. Top 


grade bulbs. Guaranteed to bloom this 
June. Sent postpaid. Beautiful Col- 
ored Catalog and Spring Planting 
Guide Free. 

Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 47 Babylon, N. Y. 


152 MARCH, 1940 








Courtesy Bodger Seeds, Ltd. 


What greater garden beauty is inspired than by this 
catalogue picture of annual Larkspur Pink Perfection? 


March l 
My dear Flora, 


What is it that excites us in early spring 
when the seedsmen's catalogues fall into our hands 
with every mail? It is the possibility of more 
beauty in our gardens, of constant and steady 
improvement in plans, in arrangements for height, 
color, general effect in our beds or borders. 

And this spring, so it seems to me, there are more 
interesting seeds than usual set forth as novel-—- 
ties. And of a few of these I will now write you. 

There is the new Pink Perfection annual Lark- 
spur with flowers 2 inches across and 2 feet of 
bloom on each stem. 

Another which has stirred me tremendously by 
its possibilities is also a new pink Larkspur called 
Majestic Rose, said to grow in California to 6 feet. 
Now I am not sure that I would like a 6—-foot annual 
Larkspur, but I know that in my own garden it would 
never attain that great height; therefore, seed is 
now on hand for spring, and great will be my 
interest in watching the development of the plants. 
But it must be tried out in a place by itself, for 
suppose a row of it were to shoot up to 6 feet back 
of say a dwarf Petunia? 

Hollyhock Indian Spring I saw last year in 
flower at that beautiful trial garden of the Berk— 
shire Garden Center at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
and so lovely was it in color and form (an annual 
Hollyhock not a biennial) that I made note of it at 
the time, resolving to get seed. 

There is a small new Sweet Alyssum which is so 
very dwarf, and of a true lavender color that it 
seems to me to be a good subject for use in the 
cracks between paving stones, especially if those 














stones have a suggestion of purple in them, not with 
ochre—colored stone. Most of the.so-—called lavender 
Alyssums do not reach that color till cool weather 
comes in late summer, but this is said to be pale 
violet from the very first flower on. 

Then vegetables; the list literally makes one's 
mouth water. The new lettuce called Imperial 44 is 
said to be far finer than Iceberg — making head 
earlier than any other lettuce — which in itself is 
a recommendation. Lettuce and parsley, what 
delightful bands of green these two make used as 
borders for flowers; and while the lettuce must be 
pulled when ready, it is simple to drop a few seeds 
into the spot where the plants have stood and in a 
twinkling there appear those welcome shoots of pale 
green again. 

A moment ago I mentioned new tall annual 
Larkspurs; this brings to mind the new pink Cosmos, 
Sensation Pinkie, which if its picture is correct in 
the spring lists, is a true acquisition especially 
if sown back of or between hardy Asters. This would 
give pretty color, too. If used near plants of 
Artemisia Silver King, the gray and pink are nice 
together; or the Cosmos might be sown between 
Dahlia plants of rich crimson. The pink Cosmos thus 
far has been of a particularly trying shade of cold 
pink, whereas this new one might be called Newport 
Pink like the well-known Sweet William of that name 

It is very likely that I have suggested to you 
before this the use of the glorious Godetia Sybil 
Sherwood, the richest brightest crimson possible to 
imagine — in fact a dazzling color. This Godetia, 
if successive sowings of seeds are made, should be 
very fine used with garden beets whose leaves have 
the effect of Crotons without the sometimes erratic 
hues of that sub-tropical plant. 

Clarkia Salmon Queen. while not at all new, is 
always a delightful annual to put anywhere. My way 
of using it as a cut flower is to pull up a whole 
plant from a thickly sown row, cut the root off at 
the crown and use the lovely flung-—out plant by 
itself as a decoration. Hardly any quickly grown 
plant has so graceful a habit as this, nor has any 
other such a beaufiful adornment of bright flowers 
the whole length of its stems. White Clarkias 
should be charming for the dinner table, reminiscent 
of spring fruit-—bloom. The dark Amaranthus is a 
treasure for rich color in the garden or the house. 
I am told it becomes a nuisance from seeding itself 
too freely, but the spade would remedy that. 

For sweet smelling annuals is there anything 
to equal Mignonette in its various forms? And the 
night-scented Stock, ugly enough by day but deli- 
cious as soon as dew falls! 

If I had one tiny plot for flowers I believe 
I should sow this thickly and every two weeks to 
Mignonette and have enough bulbs by me of that tiny 
but vivid Gladiolus Louis Hemon, named for the 
French clown, of pale yellow and brilliant cherry-— 
red, to make successive plantings of these among the 
low—growing Mignonette. Color and sweetness enhance 
each other. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Hino dlonein Adve 
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Flowering 
Bulbs, Roots 
and Seeds 


New ideas for your flower garden are 
described in our new 1940 profusely- 
illustrated CATALOG. Many pic- 
tures in natural colors! Tells how you 
can get the same quality Bulbs, 
Roots and Seeds which made JOHN 
LEWIS CHILDS famous as a fre- 
quent blue-ribbon winner! Contains 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus three- 
times winners at 1939 N. Y. World’s 
Fair “Gardens on Parade.” Send 
name and address for your copy to- 


day—it’s FREE! 





FLOWERFIELD Bulb Farms 


153 Parkside Ave. 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
Successors to: John Lewis Childs 
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MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 


Oregon grown primroses from choice imported 
and domestic seeds. Special trial offer—5 
selected plants different shades, $1.00 post- 
paid. Send for illustrated list. 


Clackamas, Oregon 





LAST SEASON'S 


RIS e 





MOSTPOPULAR 
. . s 
Exquisite Vesper Iris c 
each producing 100 jewel-like 
flowers. Bloom 4 weeks. Three 
dimes are convenient for mailing. Stamps 


accepted. Catalog of world’s finest iris, free. 


JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. F3, Battle Creek, Mich, 

















foliage. 


inerStems for 
wt GARDENS 


MAGNOLIA GLAUCA 
arge, fragrant white. 
Blossoms in May 4 91-79 
June. Dark, glossy, green 
Heavy trees 4-5 feet. //lustrated. 
RED FLOWERING DOGWOODS $1.69 
Grafted trees. Orange-red flowers in 

May & June. Red berries in September. Each 
$1.69. Strong, branched trees 2-3 ft. 


AMERICAN HOLLY TREES $1.29 





Beautiful, glossy green foliage, stiff 

and waxy. Great clusters of red berries in Fall. 

Heavy trees |'/, feet. 

4 RED DELPHINIUMS —_ $1.29 
A Sensation. Long well-filied spikes 

of brilliant scarlet flowers. Bright, glossy foli- 

age. Novel. 

15. Pachysandra Terminalis $].15 
Evergreen creeper 6-8 inches. For 

shady and semi-shady spots. Always neat and 

reen. Hardy, easy to grow. Strong plants. 

.00 per 100. 

EVERYTHING PREPAID 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
15 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J 
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GLADIOLUS 


Wouldn’t you like to have a garden that 
would be the envy of your neighbors or 
even of your town? You can easily 
have one. Gladiolus are very easy to 
raise and by buying modern up-to-date 
varieties and good bulbs you yourself 
will be very reeably surprised at the 
wonderful diegley you will have. 


AMONG MY INTRODUCTIONS 


are the following which are really in 
a class by themselves, as beautiful as 
orchids and strong and easy growers. 


ALADDIN—a magnificent large reddish salmon with cream 
throat 

ALGONQUIN—the best scarlet I have ever seen 

BARCAROLE—clear ruffled orange 

CARILLON—most lovely fresh light rose 

GLAMIS—a new ruffled salmon of a different shade 

JASMINE—exguisite ruffled lemon yellow 

KING LEAR—very early large purple—the finest purple 

SENSATION—sensational ruffled rose 

SNOW WHITE—larze ruffled, most beautiful white 

TIMBUCTOO—deep rosy red—magnificent 

VASSAR—soft light clear orange 


and there are many others in every con- 
ceivable shade and form. If you are 
not growing gladiolus you don’t know 
the immense amount of pleasure you 
are missing. 


All the Offers and Collections 


advertised last month 
can still be furnished. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS, 


Elmer Gove 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 








Burpee's G7 
(cos. ZN Ss 


ey, Dahlia- Flowered. 
PD Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
Pye) 2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
¥) sturdy, 3-ft. plants. A l5c-Pkt 
a of seeds of each color, all a 
Seg for only 10c. Send dime today! 
i) 's Free 
‘J 160 pages, over 200 flowers = 


Finest flowers, vegetables, /® 
os many entirely new.Guaran- 
253 teed seeds. Low prices. ae y 


335 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
Enclosed is 10¢c. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. 
Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 




























LP. O. & State 
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A Candid Appraisal of New 
Gladiolus 


(Continued from page 118) 


lighter in color. I have had poor success 
with Rewr Fativu and HINpDENBURG’s 
Memory, and Recent has always been 
short though I understand that all three 
of these Gladiolus do very well in some 
localities. I think that Apmrrau is the 
ideal cutflower red, and never has it failed 
to produce fine euttable spikes. It is my 
guess that it will eventually displace Dr. 
BENNETT which has ruled this color ¢lass 
for such a long time. Buack Opat is 








Helen of Troy 


living up to its reputation as the most 
reliable of the dark maroons though its 
color is not as rich as some of the more 
temperamental varieties. 

The late flowering rose-red LEoNA is 
rapidly gaining a host of admirers. I 
liked it from the start and think there is 
nothing that comes even close to its ex- 
eellence in this general color. Timpuctoo 
has a fine rich color but I doubt that it 
will ever be as dependable as Leona. 
In the purples Kine Lear is decidedly 
outstanding though its florets are a bit 
loosely attached to the stem. A variety 
that soon will be in great demand com- 
mercially is - GLOAMING, a light purple 
with cream throat. It is a fine grower 
and from large bulbs always make “spikes 
of the type that commercial growers 
dream about. 

True rose colored Gladiolus are still 
rare. PRELUDE and CHAUMONY qualify 






NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


CAPITOLA CALIF. 














1 ‘ 
Greenhouse Seeds 
A new seed introduction for 1940: CINERARITA 
MULTIFLORA MAXIMA. Daisylike flowers 3 
inches wide, profusely produced in many choice 
colors. Dwarf compact plants 14 inches high. 
Sow now in coolhouse to bloom next Fall. _ 
Write for catalog No. 14 Pkt. 25c 
STANLEY COBB 
22 Barry Rd. Scarsdale, N. Y. 











DISTINCTIVE GLADS 


The best of the Old and the New 
You will want 


FLORA FARMER 
Send for our descriptive catalog 


EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


Eons EASIER with the 
WORLD: BEST PRUNE Rx 











You'll be amazed how easy it is to prune with “Snap-Cut’— 
the pruner with famous, patented slicing action. Takes large, 
tough branches with gentle pressure on handles, Leaves 
clean, quick; healing cuts. Chrome finish, No. 119—8" fong, 
cuts up to 34" limbs, $2.00. No. 118—Ladies’, 6” long, cuts 
up to 42" limbs, $1.25 (with Flower Picker attachment, No. 
128, $1. 50). At your dealer’s or sent postpaid — money ‘back 
guarantee. FREE-40 PAGE PRUNING INSTRUCTION COURSE with “Snap- 

; Cut” Pruner. Or mailed, book only, 10c. 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 
307 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 




















Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties, It’s free. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 

GRANTS PASS OREGON 































Oe ~—SCtCS*é‘i«EE:«SMOST ee ae. 


Tho new 1940 “Gardening Tllustrated” 
and INSTRUCTION BOOK contains 
124 packed pages, 52 in color. Com- 
plete description of all the new flowers 
and vegetables, and old favorites. 2164 
annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, 
gladioli, water lilies, etc. Best finely 
flavored table-quality vegetables. Full. 
cultural instructions, special bargains. 
Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 


SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget-me- 
not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America bronze 
medal.) A dwarf bushy form bearing rich blue flow- 
ers in profusion. 15 inches tall. Pkt. 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 
Dept. 43, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 
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Atristocrats 
OF THE GLADIOLUS WORLD 
SURFSIDE GARDEN OF NATIONS 
RED BANK ROBERT SHIPPEE 
PRESTIGE THISTLE DEW 
WAMPUM CAPEHEART 
HOPEDALE RED GIANT 
LUSTRE BLACK OPAL 
BUFFETTE ROSA VAN LIMA 


Also choice Australian . .. other Foreign 
and Domestic Varieties . . . listed in our 
free illustrated catalogue. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, 


INCORPORATED 
Mrs. Sylvia W. Moseley 


New Bedford, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1 inch and up. Priced Per.100, 25 same rate. 


Mrs. Bancroft Winsor 


Acushnet 











Prepaid. Write for complete list. 

Albatros, white ...... $1.00 Com. Koehl, red. .$1.20 
Ave Maria, blue...... 1.20 Golden Dream, yellow 1.00 
Beases, smoky ae 1.00 Paul Pfitzer, purple.. 1.20 
Berty Snow, lavender 1.00 Picardy, salmon ..... 1.00 
Betsy Bob-Up, cream 1.20 Ruffled Gold, —_—. . 1.20 
Betty Nuthall, pink.. 1.00 Mrs. E. J. Heaton. 1.40 
Bob White, white ... 1.20 Wasaga, buff 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00. Subject to prior sale. 
Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, Box 400, Creston, lowa 


Azalea Type Chrysanthemums 
Special offer 
6&6 FOR $1.00 POSTPAID 
1 bronze 1 pink 1 lavender 
CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 
7901 Sepulveda Blvd. Van Nuys, Calif. 





3 red 








HANG BIRD HOMES NOW 





62 Bluebird 61 Wren 60 Robin 
The above 3 houses $3.50 or $1.25 each, 
postpaid 


Now is the time to put up these snug long-lasting 
bird homes of fragrant Jersey cedar. Attract cheery 
songsters. Birds destroy insects, too. Made at the 
famous Cathedral of the Birds for 30 years. 


Order or write for illustrated folder 


CRESCENT CO. ce 


Toms River, N. J. 
Famous Michigan Grown, Rated for Performance 
in Our 1940—36 Page Catalog 
ROOTS and PLANTS from 














Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Box 2160 


YE 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HEDGES 


at 


HUGE SAVINGS 


Yes, you can afford a beautiful evergreen 
YEW HEDGE at our unusually low prices. 
Make us prove it— 


Write for List 40A 
It describes different varieties of Yews; each 
for some specific hedge need—small, me- 
dium, and large-growing types. Also other 
rare and beautiful plants. Don’t wait, 
write today. 


M - -~-yeaaeeels NURSERY CO. 
Framingham, Mass, 


























here, though neither has the vigor one 
would like to see. The rose-pink PrGay 
Lou seems to be doing very well—per- 
haps a little better than it would have 
done without any ballyhoo. Jn the lav- 
enders there still seems to be nothing on 
the horizon that can offer serious competi- 
tion to MINUET. 


The salmon-scarlet group. There 
seems to be a growing group of what 
we call salmon-searlets for the want of 
a better name. This is best exemplified 
by the giant ALADDIN, a truly impressive 
Gladiolus, by Det Ray, and by the glow- 
ing NintH SyMPHONY. VALERIA _ be- 
longs here also and is one of the best. 
In the new apricot tones the lovely AmMu- 
LET and Amrita still leave little to be 
desired. CAMROSE is a bit lighter in 
shade, more like Reverin, but is some- 
what too hooded for a Gladiolus of the 
first rank. ARETHUSA, while good, a 
bit muddy in color. 


There never is a dearth of good pinks. 
Some of the best of the new ones have 
already been mentioned. Others that de- 
serve some notice are CAPEHEART, PREs- 
TIGE, CARILLON, MORNING SERENADE, 
CAVALIER, WINGS oF SONG, and Vista 
Bonita. All of these have their good 
points and are well worth growing. While 
not having grown them myself, I under- 
stand that MarGUERITE and PACEMAKER 
are likewise commendable varieties worthy 


is 


of trial. 
Smokies. To many fanciers, smokies 
are the most interesting of all. In this 


group there is the greatest difference of 
opinion to which constitute the best 
varieties. On the rare occasions when 
it does perform for me, I like the color 
combination of CHIEF MULTNOMAH best 
of all. However, this variety is hardly to 
be recommended because of its poor per- 


as 


formance. In this respect VAGABOND 
PRINCE is infinitely better though per- 


haps not quite so appealing. Lately I 
have been quite taken with the lavender- 
gray tone of IraK and have decided that 
this excellent growing variety makes a 
fine foil for brighter colored Gladiolus. 
Not so tall but equally appealing to me 
is OKARINA with a more decided lavender 
tone and vinaceous tints. The attrac- 
tive rose and slate EMILE Brive performs 
well year after year, and I do not tire 
of IeKa with its flamboyant red splash 
on gray ground. Also desirable is the 
ruffled Zuni and the mahogany colored 
Wampum with its cream throat. 


For vigor Biug Beauty continues to 
lead the field in the near “blues” which 
are really shades of violet. Max ReEGErR 
has the clearest and most attractive color 
but is not so good otherwise. Buiure Ap- 
MIRAL is dependable in the medium violet 
shades, and PELEGRINA and BLuE DELIGHT 
still seem to be the best of a poor lot of 
dark violet Gladiolus. Many will want to 
grow the blotched Joser Haypn because 
of its striking and distinctive color but 
they must be forewarned of its propensity 
for crooking. 

With a harsh winter barely over, we 
all look forward to the coming 1940 
season anticipating that it will bring to 
light a few more novelties that deserve a 
place among the best. 














~ 90 Applicants 
For The 100 Best 


Our Free Gladiolus Catalogue supplies the answer, 
besides 


Featuring :— 
Twomey Originations 
The World’s Best Varieties 
“Chatterbox Review” 
Beautiful Illustrations 
Blooming Dates 
Attractive Collections 


SENSATIONAL OFFER 


$2.00 value for only $1.00 
Postpaid — including 2 small 
bulbs each of the following 
Prize Winning Gladiolus. 
Camellia 
Ellen Maric 
isola Bella 


King’s Ransom 
Manawata 


Sandra 
Shirley Temple 
Snow Princess 
Rangitata 
Fallu 


Why grow the old sorts when 
new and superior varieties can 
be had for so little money. 


LOUIS R. FISCHER 


4824 Penn Ave. So. 
Minneapolis Minnesota 


Rew 





Lord Selkirk 


33 BEAUTIFUL NEW PERENNIALS 


Chrysanthemum, Lavender Lady 
Hardy Aster, Harrington’s Pink 
Shasta Daisy, Esther Reed 
SPECIAL { One each of the three for. . $1.25 
OFFER Three each (nine plants)... 3.00 
Plants sent postpaid. Order from this abe. 


OUR NEW CATALOG lists over 1000 varieties of 
Hardy Plants, etc. Write for a copy — free. 


Carroll Gardens, Box F, Westminster, Md. 


MONEY 


IN LANDSCAPING 


“Success thru Landscape Training’ is 
a free booklet telling how men and 
women have earned money as Land- 
scape Architects. Sent on request. Home 
study course successfully used by hun- 
dreds of men and women. Out o 
doors profession; interesting hobby. 
Learn in spare time at home. Build on 
your present knowledge of flowers. One 
young graduate is in charge of a Calif. 
bulb ranch. Another has own business with 8 employes. 
Perhaps YOU are ready for better things. Prepare! Write 
today, giving age; occupation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6160 Grand Ave. Des Moines, lowa 
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,_ Amazing Root Growth 


hte-Flor 


Applied regularly when you WITAMIN 


water your plants stimulates 

root growth, helps produce larger, more beautiful plants. 

VITA- FLOR STOCK SOLUTION comes in a handy 
eye-dropper” bottle (SO¢ and $1.00 sizes), ready to use, re- 

quites no refri ion, no specialized skill. Look for ‘the 








igerati 
red spot” label. If your dealer can’t supply you, write direct. 
2148 FOURTH ST., BERKELEY, CAL. 


CALEN COMPANY, Inc 











Eile it Yourself! 


ENJOY a GARDEN POOL! , Blectri- 

cally ay HT at a AS RUN- 

NING TER . bay) mP eo 6 e 
RING. 


SUP 
a PLANS with ‘COMPLETE. InstRUC: 
2 TIONS, including wiring for pool and 
garden lighting, planting and care 
of water plants and fish life. 
Some of the ANJO Inexpen- 
sive and Simplified PLANS of 
Construction: Easy to Build 
SCOOPOUT POOL, 75c. Early 
American Pool 
Waterwheel and 
Mill $2.00. Cop 
Cod Garden Pool with Lighthouse $2.00 O 
California Mission Pool $1.00. Old Seles 
Bucket Pool ‘‘Wishing Well’’ $1.00. 
Send For COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLY CATALOG—F REE 
ANJO GARDEN SUPPLIES 
608-F So. Dearborn St. 


<= 





Chicago, til. 


FLOWER GROWER 155 








TAKES COUNTRY 


1 BY STORM! 


GREW DAFFODILS LARGER 
THAN SALAD PLATES 


—says Better Homes & Gardens 





... Just a Few 


Drops Does It 


WONDERFUL 
FOR PLANTS 


Tea roses with 5 inch 
buds! Weak plants bloom 
with vigor! Transplant 
without fear! Day lilies 
with 7 foot flower stems 
..Amazing? It’s being 
done by amateur gardeners 
with vitamin B, says 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


HERE IS YOUR 
GUARANTEE 


RICO isscientifically com- 
poundedof pureunadulter- 
ated B) by practical flori- 
culturists who have used 
RICO with phenomenal 
results—follow their sim- 
ple directions and you will 
have the finest specimens 
in your neighborhood. 
Simple and economical to 
use. 2 ounce dropper bottle 
lasts all sammer and costs 
only $1.00: Use RICO B, 
on your outdoor garden 








for sure results on potted with RICO 
plants; seed flats; trans- 
planting seedlings. Grow big, beautiful 


flowers—don’t let your friends surpass 
your garden this year. Send only $1.00— 
use coupon below—we pay postage or sent 
C.O.D. if preferred. Write today. 





RICO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. FG 
535-5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me postpaid 2 ounce bottle of RICO 
B; concentrate with full directions. I i 
enclose $1.00. Send C.O.D. 0 | 


Name 


ee) 














RARE FLOWERS 
New Delights 


} Three thousand kinds of flowers grow 
at our Old Orchard Seed Farm. ost 
of them are described in our New 
Illustrated Catalog, SEEDS—BULBS— 

PLANTS, sent gladly on request. 


The Catalog tells all about them, colors 
and foliage, heights, seasons, habits and 
requirements; just those quirks of in- 
formation that hide so stubbornly when 
wanted most. You will need the catalo 
for accurate reference; but you wil 
read it because it is human, individual, 
interesting. All you need do is ask us 
for it; it will come quickly. 


Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 
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Getting an Early Start 
with Vegetables 


(Continued from page 124) 


Tender vegetables. The seeds of pep- 
pers and pimentoes are in line for 
planting at this time, as well as eauli- 
flower and eggplant seed. With the 
exception of cauliflower, the plants are 
all very tender and they cannot be 
transplanted in the garden until frosty 
nights are well past. This, of course, 
calls for transplanting in larger boxes 
indoors but the result will be fine strong 
plants when garden time arrives. 

Eggplant needs special care getting it 
underway. When the seedlings have at- 
tained their third leaf they should be 
reset to give them more growing room. 
Eggplant has many insect enemies, some 
of which may attack as soon as the tiny 
plants peep through the ground. The 
eggplant lace bug and flea beetle are its 
earliest enemies, and if not watched 
closely may destroy the plants entirely. 
Spray the plants with nicotine sulphate 
at the first indication of holes in the 
leaves. 

A hotbed, which may be used also as 
a coldframe, especially in the fall, should 
be a part of every garden. Space here 
hardly permits construction details, but 
plans usually are obtainable wherever 
seed and garden supplies are sold. The 
hotbed should be ready to operate at 
this time, although if built as soon as 
possible it will have many weeks of 
service before mild weather. The seed- 
ling boxes may be put in the hotbed 
where the young plants will get more 
sunlight, always making certain that the 
frame is tight and that enough heat is 
generated from below. The next sow- 
ing of cabbage, tomato and other plants 
may be sown directly in the bed. 

The best loeation for a hotbed is 
against the south side of a building, or 
a protection built solid of boards, like 
a section of fence, will serve very well. 
The electrically heated beds are very 
convenient and dependable, but the cost 
to run them may be more than the 
gardener of small plots cares to invest. 
After all, no matter how much we en- 


joy vegetable gardening, it is done 
primarily to help reduce living ex- 
penses., 


New Ventures 


Eva Euurson, (D. C.) 


OME gardeners, everywhere, are 
H keen to discover new plants; they 

search the magazines and eata- 
logues for novelties. There is no more 
thrilling pastime than to grow some of 
these new plants from seed; it puts us 
on our mettle and keeps our interest at 
a high piteh. As for myself, I like to 
try varieties that are unknown to most 
people. The following kinds interested 
me particularly. 

Cotula barbata is a dainty little an- 
nual fer the rock garden or for edging. 
A native of South Africa, it likes full 
sun, moisture at its roots and, as it is 
difficult to transplant, should be sown 





An | 
Inspiring Book 
for Every Gardener 


by DONALD CULROSS 
_  PEATTIE 


author of “AN ALMANAC FOR 
MODERNS”’ 





“Flowering Earth does for the 


plant world what Carrel has 
' . 

done for medical research .. . 

with something very close to 


genius.”"—Saturday Review of 


Literature. 


FLOWERING EARTH 


Illus. $2.50. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 











@NEW GARDEN BOOK® 


Tells about world’s finest new creations in 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Luscious Garden Blue- 
berries, May Day Tree, Corkscrew Willow, Bush 
Cherry, Brilliant Hardy Verbena, and many other 
new and unusual plants. Write for your FREE 
copy. 

HILL TOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 

HARTFORD, MICH. BOX 234 


AND MARY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

oo» Pree Pest Guide, 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Bizabeth, New Jersey Rickmood, Calltornia 
































/ /Bountitul Ridge Fruit and Nut Trees, 
Blueberry, Raspberry, Boysenberry, and 
other small fruit plants and ornamentals 
lead to fields of plenty and_ beautiful 
homes. Our 48 page illustrated, instruc 
tive planters’ guide tells the story of why 
; t Pays to Plant Bountiful Ridge 

Trees and Plants. Send for it 
today. 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box FG34, Princess Anne, Md. 









“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE" 
44th EDITION, exquisitely illustrated in colors 
tells how to grow these roses, and many other 
flowers. Gold mine of information. Beginners ought 
not be without this book. Low prices. Write for 
your copy. It’s FREE. 

KELLER BROS. CO., Box G-3, New Castile, Ind. 


COW MANURE 
WIZARD 


STERILIZED — WEEDLESS 


Wizard makes an amazing improvement 
in all plants. Supply humus and all 
plant food elements. 
easy to use. 





Safe, economical, 
Lasting soil builders. 
Unequaled for lawns, flowers, vege- 


tables. Avoid temporary stimulants. 
Ask your dealer for Wizard or write 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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WHY? 


HORMONE TREATED 
GARDEN SEEDS 


The beneficial effects of Hormones have been 
definitely established. Hormones quicken germi- 
nation and tend to produce sturdier root growth 
and more luxurious plant growth. 





As the oldest and leading seed house of the 
middle west, we conduct constant and extensive 
experimental work. Our experimental work in 
the practical application of Hormones to seeds 
has extended over several years. As a result of 
this experimental work, we were the first house 
in the country to offer Hormone treated grass 
seed, with results actually exceeding our ex- 
pectations. These results and our experimental 
work justify us in this spring offering Hormone 
Treated Garden Seeds as a definite and proven 
betterment. 


We now offer you our experience and knowl- 
edge in the proper application of Hormones to 
the seeds and the proper care of the seeds after 
application . . and both these factors are neces- 
sary to produce expected results. Our seeds, 
always noted for their high quality, are this year 
better than ever before because of the scientific 
application of Hormones. So why be contented 
with ordinary seeds when you can get Hormone 
Treated seeds at no extra cost. Our catalogue 
of Hormone Treated Garden Seeds is now ready 
for distribution. 


Special offer to readers cf Flower Grower. Gor- 
geous Annebelle, queen of the poppy family; an 
enormous double flower of salmon pink touched 
with apricot. A sturdy annual that blooms freely. 
The flowers, with stiff, straight stems, keep well 
after being cut. Package of Gorgeous Annebelle 
Popnv seed, Hormone Treated, and carden seed 
catalog; sent postage paid for 25¢. 


ST. LOUIS SEED CO. 


413 N. BROADWAY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GARDENING 


FOR FUN, HEALTH 
AND MONEY 

by A. Frederick Collins 
A practical, how-to-do-it volume 
that presents in an easily under- 
standable style everything one 
must know about this fascinating 
and profitable hobby. Illustrated. 


$2.00 

















N. Y. 





At All Booksellers 
| D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., 

















INTRODUCING 


“SCARLET BEAUTY” 


COLE’S 1940 SURPRISE — unsurpassed 
in extraordinary beauty—in short, the 
perfection of ever-blooming loveliness. 
Hardy Fuchsia riccartoni Scarlet Beauty 
blooms from “June till frost,” always 
laden with lovely bell-shaped flowers 
set in foliage of glossy holly green. 


OVER 5000 BLOOMS FROM ONE PLANT by 


actual count last summer—had 200 
to 1000 entrancing ruby pendants at 
all times during a 17 week period. You 
need some for your garden. 

Write for 
Colored Folder 


mi) THE COLE NURSERY 
x COMPANY 


1249 Mentor Avenue 
Painesville, Ohio 













where it is to grow. The small yellow 
balls of flowers, the finely cut foliage, and 
a height of only 3 inches make it an 
attrdctive edging. It is also a good sub- 
ject for miniature arrangements. 

Ionopsidium aeaule, or Violet Cress, 
is little known but is good to have on 
hand for those unexpected bare places in 
the rock garden, or for carpeting. It is 
a charming miniature annual which ger- 
minates quickly, spreads rapidly, grows 
2 inches high and is covered with pretty 
lavender flowers. 





] OBELLA, the Aubrietia-flowered va- 

riety is a delightful product of recent 
years. All Aubrietia and Lobelia colors are 
contained in one packet of mixed seed. 
There is a dark blue, a bright blue and 
pale blue; a royal purple, a crimson and 
rose. In addition to the self-colors many 
have a conspicuous white eye to add to 
the interest of this new variety. One 
packet of seed will produce enough seed- 
lings to cover at least 200 feet of edging. 
Sow the seed in March in pots of finely 
sifted soil. Transplant the seedlings 
when large enough to handle into flats, 
leaving ample room for growth and 
place in a coldframe. By May they will 
be ready for the border and will flower 
continuously from June to frost. They 
bloom equally well in full sunshine or 
part shade but must have plenty of water 
during dry weather. 

Caleeolaria mexicana is an annual 
which really likes shade. _ The flowers 
are small, about the size of a dime, and 
a pretty shade of yellow. The foliage 
is deep green and finely cut. Sow it in 
flats in the coldframe and transplant to 
rich soil in the open ground when the 
plants have attained some size. It grows 
one foot high and is most effective against 
a background of green. 

Delphinium paniculatum, = Sutton’s 
Fairy Queen, is a hardy annual that can 
be sown late. in the year in the open 
ground for early flowering, or in the 
house in March for flowering in July. 
The seedlings should be transplanted 
while quite small to individual pots and 
planted out in May. It grows 18 inches 
to 2 feet, has well-branched wiry stems 
that are excellent for eutting and is 





covered with small violet-blue flowers. 
It is altogether delightful planted in 
front of Artemisia Silver King with 


Cotula barbata in the foreground. 


| ( AZANIA a half-hardy perennial, is 
worth a trial for the pleasure derived 
from its unique colors. Its great draw- 
back is that it will not open its petals on 
dull days and the foliage is poor. Try 
it in the experimental garden, in rich 
soil, and enjoy the vivid flowers of scarlet 
and orange, each with a zone of greenish- 
| brown spotted with white. 

Torenia fournieri grandiflora, is one of 
| the best all-round half-hardy annuals. 
It blooms profusely in sun or shade and 
does not attract the Japanese beetle. 
Its height is one foot and its flowers are 
violet-blue and pale mauve. It must be 
sown early, transplanted and placed in 
the open when the weather is settled. 
To most it is a novelty, but it is so 
easily grown from seed and is so effec- 
tive in the garden that it has but to be 
known to be grown. 

















McGREDY’S SUNSET 


Pot. No. 317 

1.50 sone 

e POST PAID 
A glorious, blushing yellow 
rose, new from Ireland, 
Has full, shapely flowers 
that bloom generously ... 
Strong, healthy plants. 


DONALD PRIOR 


Plant Potent Applied for 
1.00 ,st%t 
. POST PAID 
Fioribunda Rose, red as rare 
old wine. Masses of brilliant 


clusters keep your garden 
vivid from spring~ till frost. 








Special Offer 


3 New Early Chrysanthemums 
1.00 


You must have Chrysanthe- 
mums for your fall garden. One 
each of Manantico (bright red), 
Pohatcong (deep pink) and 
White Gull (clear white). Early @ 
Sept. flowering. Ideal for cutting. 
Send for free catalog showing mod- 
ern Roses and novelty Perennials, 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. + BOX 30F, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


FLOWER SHOW SCORES 
COLOR 


Handy, pocketbook size, 
everyday use in Flower Shows, Gardens 
and Interior Decorating. Contains 24 true 
color plates of flowers actually grown and 
obtainable in Virginia. Garden clubs will 
find a ready answer to Flower Show Judg- 
ing problems. Complete for only 50¢ a 
copy, including discs. Write to: 


MRS. ALBERT We 











CHART AND _ DISCS 








invaluable for 


CROSBY 








554 Spotswood Ave., Norfolk, Virginia 


ORCHID LOVERS! 
Attention! 


The Orchid Society of California, an amateur 
organization devoted to helping orchid en- 
thusiasts with their problems, 








Cordially invites You 
to become a member 


The SOCIETY’S BUREAU of INFORMATION 
will answer questions on plant growth and collec- 
tion, greenhouse construction and heating, relative 
humidity, control of plant pests, plant purchases, 
and other problems to its members. 

The SOCIETY MAINTAINS a 
CHANGE for members. 


A PLANT PURCHASE DEPARTMENT arranges 
for the purchase of desired plants from lists offered 


PLANT EX- 


| by amateur and professional growers. 


‘‘THE ORCHID DIGEST’’, published monthly, 
containing much of interest to Orchid lovers, is 
sent free to all members. 


WE WELCOME MEMBERS from any place in 


| the World, if we can be of service in the growing 





and appreciation of the Orchid. 


WRITE for APPLICATION BLANK and further 
particulars to 


N. AUSTIN CARY, M.D., 
ORCHID SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 
47 Orchard Road Orinda, California 


Executive Secretary, 
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Now you can have 
A THICK, 
VELVETY LAWN 


in any location by using 


TRADE MARK © PATENTS PENOING 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Kem produces perfect lawns because 
it is a perfect food for grass. It sup- 
plies, in proper proportion, every 
mineral required to promote rapid, 
sturdy, healthy growth. No matter 
how poor your soil, Kem will cover 
it completely with thick, green grass 
—so vigorous that it will generally 
crowd out weeds and moss. 

Kem is clean, harmless, odorless, 
and very economical. Dilute with ta 
water and it is ready for instant use. 
\ single gallon makes 60 gallons, or 
more, of solution—enough for 2,000 
sq. ft. of lawn. 


Read what these typical users say! 
An amateur writes: “Our new lawn 
practically jumped up in response to 
a couple of Kem applications. Kem 
surely takes the hazard out of garden- 
ing, especially for those not tutored in 
soil feeding.” 


A _ professional 


landscape engineer 
states: “Kem produces an_ unbeliev- 
able growth of grass. Hard, sour 


ground, plowed up, mixed with sand, 
treated with 3 applications of Kem, 
and seeded has produced the most 
beautiful turfed lawn I have ever 
made—and I have made thousands of 
lawns. All kinds of lawn seed and fer- 
tilizer were previously used on _ this 
plot, call resulting in thin turf, bare 
spots. 


Kem grows plants in soil 
or without soil 

Not a fertilizer, but a complete, con- 
centrated plant food, Kem also con- 
tains the elements which enable plants 
to manufacture vitamin B, as needed. 
It enables you to grow any kind of 
plant in the new, scientific way. Re- 
sults are immediate, amazing. A single 
trial will convince you, make you, too, 
an enthusiastic advocate of Kem gar- 
dening. Complete instruction booklet 
free with each purchase. 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 
12 ozs., 25¢ 1 at., 5060 1 gal., $1.00 
By mail, 35¢ By mail, 65¢ By mail, $1.25 


At all leading stores or write to 


KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATION 


485 Madisen Avenue, New York 
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RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


The Charm of Windflowers 





(Continued from page 127) 


Photos by the author 


Anemone apennina, an “unexpected flash of heaven” 


across), has longer stems with less foliage 
and flowers a full week earlier. 

The Pulsatillas should have full sun 
and a dry, well-drained location. A 
light, lean soil keeps the growth com- 
pact, reducing foliage to a minimum with- 
out interfering with the flowers. 

The common name, Pasque Flower, de- 
rives from the fact that A. pulsatilla 


yields a brilliant green dye formerly 
used in coloring Easter eggs. 
A. ranuneuloides is a small yellow 


Anemone with no particular claim to dis- 
tinction but, nevertheless, possessed of 
a certain charm. Enjoying sun or par- 
tial shade, its twig-like tubers produce 
the little flowers on 6-inch stems in great 


profusion. It increases more rapidly and 
will stand for more rough treatment 


than any of the species mentioned above. 

A. silvestris from the forests of Aus- 
tria and Germany is a fine clean-cut 
plant with large, slightly nodding white 
flowers on 8- to 10-inch stems. It enjoys 
shade but the moisture to which it is 


accustomed does not seem essential in 
this country. The blossoms are a waxy 
white, not as clear as those of A. japonica 
but none the less delightful. 

The time to plant Anemones is early 
autumn and it should always be remem- 
bered that they must spend as little time 
as possible out of the ground if the best 
results are to be obtained. As men- 
tioned before, the seed also has little 
vitality and must be fresh. A reasonable 
amount of care in getting them started 
will give Anemones a chance to do their 
best for many years to come and their 
best is well worth the trouble. 

This brief glimpse of a fascinating 
genus does not pretend to cover the sub- 
ject but only to mention some of the 
species which have proven themselves 
eminently satisfactory in every way. 

[The author will be glad to tell where 
plants or seed may be obtained. Kindly 
enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
—KEditor | 


In April, Anemone nemorosa’s blossoms reveal their pastel shades 











ute PATENT APPLIED FOR 
gis hh Protect your bulbs from all rodents. Know 
t4+}4 Hat exactly where each bulb is and what it is. | 
Tay «Be able to lift each bulb without disturb- | 
Bttty} «ing other plants, and to plant around your 
SUoGS «bulbs without injuring them. Plant bulbs 
Fnge 8 8 0 where rodents heretofore would not permit. ! 
: Circular on Request po 














Suit Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 
P. 0. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Your Garden of Verse* 


Compensation 


Yesterday my heart forgot 

Its joy in winter scenes, 

Its love of snow-filled silences 

And tempting, icy sheens 

Of coasting hill and skating pond— 

And grew homesick for spring 

For new-leafed trees and blue-hung 
skies 

And songs that robins sing; 

For wood streams flowing into life, 

For ecstasy to know 

A certain little path will lead 

To where first Violets grow. 


Yesterday the whole world seemed 
Locked up in winter’s chill; 
Today—a white Petunia bloomed 
Upon my window sill! 


—MaBLE TUTTLE ‘CRAIG 


Awakening 











Reliable GARDEN BOOKS 





THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 
$1 > Each, fully illustrated 


books listed above 


This book is 
enthusiasts- 
nine books in one, 


garden-inclusive. It is 
back-yard variety or 
covering every phase of gardening. 
references and cross references answer 


Over 600 illustrations 


THE GARDENER'S OMNIBUS 
Edited by E, I. Farrington 


the 
country 


how book for 
estate calibre 


garden 
Thirty 

7,000 index 
questions. 


3.75 


all your 





Illustrated 


THE GARDENER'S TRAVEL BOOK 
Edited by E, I. Farrington 


All the facilities of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 
been used to prepare this ‘“‘pass book to American gardens.”’ 
Tells you when, where and how to visit all the lovely gardens in 
America Arranged alphabetically by states and cities, with 32 
useful and decorative maps, it will aid vou immensely to plan 
a garden-wise vacation. 


$2.50 





ROCK GARDENS 
THE LAWN 


THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
HERBS—HOW TO GROW AND USE THEM 


sponsored by MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOC. 





SUNDIALS 
How to Know, Use and Make 
em 
By R. Newton Mayall and 
Margaret L. Mayall 


Add beauty and utility to your gar- 
den by following this fascinating 
and helpful book. Design and build 


GARDENING 
ON NOTHING A YEAR 
By Mary S. Griffith 
Here 


you keep that lovely garden of yours 
up to scratch with a 


is a fascinating book to help 


minimum of 


GROW THEM INDOORS 
A Manual of House Plants and 
Their Culture—2nd Printing 
By Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
“It is no exaggeration to say 
that his book covers four times 
as wide a field and does eight 











. . i 8 $ re as ) - rol- 

Patient earth in her tender, most ae at, aaniial tee sae gam | cost, werry and eBett. cae so ae oo og eae 
lovable way, particular needs. $2.00 $1.75 Garden 

As she leans on her sceptre of golden senna . Iustrated . Illustrated $1.75 








sun’s ray, | 
Says, “Awake, my dear children; my 
Snowdrops, arise! 
Come! Lift up your faces, and open 
your eyes. 


at your bookstore or direct from 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 


116 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Daffodil, Croeus, you two sleepy 
heads, 
Come, come! show some life; I’ve 
uncovered your heads. RIVER’ © PU RPLE B EE CH 
Mother knows it is hard; have a (Fagus Sylvatica Riversi) 
smile, not a tear— A Rare and Beautiful Shade Tree 
Hark! Listen! ’Tis the lark, saying, 


Dark purple foliage distinguishes this tree from all others. 
large specimen with low, wide-spreading branches and distinctive gray 
bark. A choice lawn specimen. Early summer foliage is deep wine-red 
turning to purple and green in late summer. Retains most of its foliage 
throughout the winter. Hardy and thrifty on any well drained soil. 


These 4 to 5 ft. specimens are well grown and well rooted. 
Specially priced this Spring $5.00 each. Order from this Adv. 
Spring Catalog contains many other offerings equally attractive. 
Write for your copy. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES, Box P, East View, N. Y. 


elt yg Grows to 
‘Spring o’ the year.’ ” 


—MartTit1A M. Moore 


Thwarted 





I hope this is the last snow storm... 
Spring never seemed so late! 
For I have my first Tulip bed 
And I ean hardly wait 












A New Kind of 


NEW for 1940} Giant Zinnia/ 


"David Burpee’ 
ZINN IAS 


Immense Blooms, Pastel Art Shades 
REATEST advance in Giant Zinnias in 25 years! 
Entirely new “informal,” gracefully curled, twisted, 

crinkled and quilled petals, with glorious colors never 
dimmed by dull under-surfaces. Tremendous-sized flow- 
ers, over 5 in. across and as much as 4 in. deep, lasting 


To see its brightness rioting 
Beside a hedge of Box ... 
This snow MIGHT change to a 
warm rain, 
Instead, it coldly mocks. 





—VeELMA D. Bates 





Heartsease and Balsam 

















° és over a week in water. Long 18-in. stems. 
She said, My garden takes such Many new colors, all exquisitely beautiful and har- 
labor! monious. Pastels like apricot, soft oa. —_ 
, 1yY ia} AY » pane 9? { buff, terra-cotta, old gold, soft rose and peach predom 
I wonder is it worth the care ? Burpee's Complete Zinnia Garden inate; some are one pure tone, others blendings of 
She could not know an anguished All colors, all kinds, all sizes. 1 Pkt. each of two or more shades. 
neighbor 4 best ae S hess Well-branched, sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 
Found healing-balm and _ courage tiny Supiées and o pit. of cach. all cclers ror fm st he al me I pt . 
| mix of Navajo cabiosa-F iowere Ox- ee u carce~Urder ig way 
there. | icana and the new David Burpee Zinnias. — 
16 Packets in all $1 Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free--Finest flowers 
Sruart Hace | (value $2" 25), postpaid for and vegetables, over 200 illustrated in color,' 
STUART AGER | 160 pages of planting information. Lew Prices. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., { 
Burpee Building Philadelphia 


* Readers are 
poems for this 


invited to 
column. 


contribute original 


Grow 463 
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A Spectacular 
Flower Show 


BOUQUETS 


and 


BITTERS 


by Julian R. Meade 


Visit the natural and 
formal garden spots of 
America with Mr. 
Meade in this delight- 
ful book of flower fact 
and fancy. Share his 
careful record of flow- 
ers, trees and shrubs; 
enjoy with him the 
beauties of public and 
private gardens, the 
benefits of conversations 
with famous authors 
and Hollywood © stars 
who gave him their 
garden secrets to add 
to your store of horti- 
cultural knowledge. II- 
lustrated by John 
O'Hara Cosgrave II. 
$2.75 





At All Booksellers 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





BLIGHT-RESISTANT 
Chinese Chestnuts 


Most productive of all nut 
trees, easily grown, heavy 
yielders. Northern Strains. 


Plant for Beauty—Profit—Shade—Nuts—Fun 
Send post card today for FREE Booklet and _ price 
list. Hybrid Hickories, English Walnuts, Illinois 
Pecans, Stabler Black Walnuts, etc. I have experi- 
mented with nut trees for over 43 years. 

Sunny Ridge Nursery, Box G, Swarthmore, Pa. 


"CHESTNUT 











Apricot Dawn, Dooryard Delight and 


Mabelle Stearns, three of our new 
“FOOL-PROOF” ROSES. Try some of our 
easy growers and get complete satisfaction. 
Our Blue Book listing about 250 vari- 
eties sent free. Gives cultural informa- 
tion and helps. We are rose experts. 
Write us. 
MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist, 








Box 112 Mentor, Ohio 
200 Blakemore Strawberry Plants..............0-+e+0% $1.00 
200 Dunlap and 100 Gem Everbearing................ 1.50 
50 Asparagus, 12 Rhubarb & 6 Horseradish......... 1.00 
12 Welch’s Concord Grapevines, 2 years............. 75 
2 Caco, 2 Niagara, 2 Fredonia, 6 Concord........ 1.00 
100 Blackcap Raspberries or Latham Red............ 2.00 
16 Boysenberries or 50 Dewhberries................... 1.00 
100 Eldorado Blkberries or Youngberries............. 2.00 
10 Gooseberries or Cherry Currants, 2 yrs.......... 1.00 
35 German Iris, or 60 Glads, 6 best sorts........... 1.00 
6 Peonies—Rosenfield, Maxima, Superba............ 1.00 
15 Regal Lilies or 10 Hardy Phlox................. 1.00 
3 Pinkcushion Mums or 3 Bittersweet.............. -50 
25 V. Houttei, Barberry or Privet, 18 inch......... 1.00 
10 Red Tartarian Honeysuckle, 2 ft..............+0. 1.00 
10 Red Spirea or 10 Red L. Barberry, 15 im........ 1.00 
12 Spires VanHouttei, 3 ft. or Russ. Olive.......... 1.00 
3 French Lilacs, Red, White and Blue............ 1.00 
4 Hydrangeas P.G. or A.G., 18 Inch... ce csccces 1.00 
4 Everbliooming Roses, 2 yr. field grown—Red 


Radiance, Talisman, Pink Radiance, Golden 

eR PE IE Rr RTs ae 1.00 
Choice Everblooming Roses, 2 yr. field grown, 

leading hardy varieties......... 


_ 
bs 








5 Teplitz Roses, 2 yr. field grown...... 

5 Clbg. Paul's Scarlet, 2 yr. fleld grown.. - 1.00 
4 Baby Roses, Red, White, Pink, Golden.... 1.00 
10 Chinese Elms, 5 ft. or 15 Amer. Elms, 4 ft. 1.00 

20 Apples—5 Jonathan, 5 Grimes, 2 Duchess, 
Red & 3 Yellow Delicious, 4 ft............ -- 3.00 
5 Apples—3 Red & 2 Yellow Delicious............ 1.00 
4 Compass Cherries or 4 Kieffer Pears............ 1.00 
4 Montmorency Cherries or 4 Appricots........... 1.00 
2 Waneta, 1 Terry & 2 Apricot Plums............ 1.00 
10 Hale Haven Peaches or other sorts.............. 1.50 
15 Lombardy Poplars or 20 Chinese Elms.......... 1.00 
4 Yellow Niobe Weeping Willows................. 1.00 


wood 2 yr. 4 ft. branched trees (Prepaid). Order from 
this ad. Checks accepted. Catalog Free, 


Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, lowa 
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In a Northern Garden 





Dry short summers and cold long winters spur the gardener’s initiative 


WALTER J. MUILENBURG, ( Mich.) 


T would seem, to judge by what I 

read in various gardening periodi- 

cals, that the untoward weather of 
the past few years has caused many 
amateur gardeners to decide that here- 
after they will grow only the old “stand- 
bys,” such hardy flowers as Portulaca, 
Petunias, and Poppies, which will stand 
extremes of heat and drought, and being 
annuals, need not fear the winter cold. 

Where one has very little time to devote 
to his garden, that course may be wise 
enough. At any rate, the garden will 
show color, almost regardless of weather. 
But such a course will also remove one 
feature of gardening that makes it most 
interesting: the delight of experimenting ; 
and, after all, one cannot be entirely 
satisfied with having the same flowers 
year after year—that makes the garden 
too much of a foregone conclusion. 

To those whose horticultural wings 
have been singed and frozen in these 
recent years, so that their gardening 
ambitions have stopped soaring, it may 
be of interest to learn of the experiences 
of one who has had to cope with all of 
the difficulties of climate and has emerged 
with a garden that has at least a few 
flowers beyond the ordinary run. 

I live in Northern Michigan, not very 
far from the Canadian border. Winters 
here are long and cold. Late springs 


make it unprofitable to do much planting’ 


before mid-May, and by the middle of 
September the first frost of autumn is 
pretty sure to b'lacken the gardening 
show for another year. More than that, 
this region suffers from deficient rain- 
fall even in normal years—an annual 
average of something like twenty inches 
of precipitation, and of that, most comes 
in the fall and winter, and least in the 
hottest part of the summer. During the 
season just past, for instance, my record 
book shows that we had less than an inch 
of rain between July 6 and September 4. 
It may readily be understood, then, that 
the gardener up here has to accept a lot 
of handicaps. And, let me state in pass- 
ing, lest I have given the impression that 
my horticultural enterprises are invari- 
ably suecessful, that I encounter plenty 
of failures. Most of these oceur rela- 
tively early in the season. Out here, 
there isn’t much in the way of warm 
weather until summer, and hot weather 
usually arrives very suddenly. Just when 
most of the plants are making a good 
start there will come two or three days 
with temperatures away up in the nine- 
ties, and when they have passed, a num- 
ber of my flowering plants have passed, 
too. 

One plant which went through last 
summer’s extreme drought in fine shape 
was the Eremurus or Foxtail Lily. I had 
ordered a root of it the preceding autumn 


and received it rather late, several weeks 
after the first frost. It was planted in 
sandy soil and mulched heavily. In the 
spring, because this plant is an early 
riser and thus in danger of late freezes, 
this mulch was left on until the weather 
became settled. Then I drew it apart 
just enough to let the plant come through, 
and this it speedily did, making a basal 
growth of pointed, strap-like leaves from 
which the flower stalk soon emerged. In 
an astonishingly short time this stalk 
was five feet tall, and although there 
had not been any rain for some weeks, 
the bloom was perfect, one great rounded 
plume of soft yellow flowers that easily 
dominated that part of the garden. 

There is a plant that grows wild here 
and which is listed in many eatalogs, al- 
though I have seen it in very few 
gardens: the Butterfly-weed (Asclepias 
tuberosa). Two years ago small seed- 
lings had been set as an edging to a 
part of the border, although it is rather 
tall for that purpose. This past season 
the plants had grown to full size, and 
they made a vivid splash of orange for 
weeks. Not only are the flowers of this 
plant desirable, especially in hot, dry 
locations, but the seed pods, much like 
those of the ordinary Milkweed, are 
really decorative. It is easily grown from 
seed. 

Two other plants, placed in sandy soil 
where they got the full force of the sun 
all day long, were Glaucium tricolor and 
Argemone grandiflora or Mexican Prickly 
Poppy. The former has flowers of a rich 
orange-scarlet, and the latter has fragile 
white bloom much resembling single Pop- 
pies. Both bloomed steadily from mid- 
summer until frost. Both have rather 
distinctive and pleasing foliage. 


F the more commonly seen flowers, 
there were several that simply revelled 
in hardship, and bloomed late and long. 
Three years ago I made a sowing of 
Rosy Morn Petunias. Every year since 
then the plants have self-sown, so that it 
has become merely a matter of trans- 
planting as many as I want each spring, 
and where I want them. These Petunias 
have a good, clear color. Cosmos Orange 
Flare has been another success, and Mari- 
gold Tagetes pumila is unexcelled as an 
edging plant; it has a very long bloom- 
ing season, is extremely floriferous, and 
the foliage is finely cut and graceful. 
Among the Lilies, the Madonnas did 
not survive the preceding winter, but 
the Coral Lilies (Lilium tenuifolium) were 
amazingly good. This Lily, coming into 
bloom rather early, does not have to 
bear the brunt of the hot weather, and 
it is fully winter hardy. Its color, seen 
in light shade, is brilliant without being 
gaudy: it lights up the garden. One 























TOTTY'S TEN 
GREAT ROSES $6.00 








A selection of ten standard varieties 
that we feel certain are going to be 
most successful with our customers 
in their gardens, regardless of what 
part of the country they are located 
in. 

Celadonia 

Contesa De Sastago 

Etoile De Hollande 


Mrs. Chas. P. Beli Rouge Mallerin 

Mrs. E. P. Thom Talisman 
Special Price on the above ten plants $6.00. 
With this special offer we will include our 
new 48 page catalogue listing the finest in 
roses, chrysanthemums and perennials. 


Mrs. P. S. duPont 
Mrs. Sam McGredy 
President Hoover 





BOX 15 
MADISON, N. J. 


“Serving Gardeners for 36 Years” 











Sensational Everblooming 
Climbing Talisman Rose $1.00 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming Climber unique and rare, In 
my own garden, this Rose has been loaded with blooms 
all summer long. Extra-strong, two-year-old field-grown 
plants. Order now for spring delivery. Shipped prepaid 
with Cultural Directions. 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for a $0; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT w AY 


Box N, Bayside, Long onal N. Y. 





VITA — B — ONE 


A Stabile, non-aqueous solution of pure Crystalline powder 
Vitamin B. 


To Use: Simply add one drop to one quart of water. 
For Seedlings: Produces large roots; prevents ‘‘damping- 


off’’ and hastens growth. 
For all Transplanting: Prevents wilting and root shock. 
2 oz. $1.00; 1 oz. 60c¢ (dropper in bottles) 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. Livingston, N. J. 








KLET 


FREE 
goo 


This booklet tells you all 
about the new Large-flower- 
ing Clematis. Nearly two- 
score varieties are carefully described, 
and many illustrated in natural color. 
You will be thrilled with the lovely 
pure white Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
violet-purple of Gypsy Queen, the lay- 
ender of Ramona, and the glorious 
colors of their many companions. 





All Varieties are 2-year-old 
Grown on their own Roots 
A select group of Small-flowered Cle- 
matis is also described in our booklet. 
Both the large-flowering and small- 
flowering varieties will bring a dis- 
tinctive color touch to your garden. 

All are modestly priced. 


Write today for Booklet F 


James I. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 























wonders why it is not mentioned more 
often, as it surely is a fine thing. The 
Tiger , Lilies, coming into flower rather 
late, looked rather worn. 

Another favorite, because it will stand 
our harsh climate, carries itself well 
without support, and most attractive 
in flower is the Pentstemon. There were 
half a dozen kinds in my garden, but un- 


is 


fortunately the names were lost, so I 
just decided in favor of a general en- 
thusiasm for the whole race. I have 


found them easy to grow. [Too bad you 
can’t be specific, because all the species 
are not equally easy to grow, some indeed 
are quite tricky—Eb. | 





MENTIONED that there were failures. 

Venidium fastuosum, acclaimed 
fine flower, was a fine failure: a huge, 
sprawling woolly plant, with no two 
flowers of the same form, and all of 
them lumpy and unpleasant. Godetia, 
supposed to like hot weather, curled up 
its toes after it had a good start, and 
died down. Dahlias, which I had thought 
were fool-proof, did not do well. Only 
a few of the Pompon type came through 
with any kind of show. Gladiolus stood 
still when the summer was at its hottest, 
and bloomed late that many were 
caught by frost in mid-September. 


as a 


sO 


It would seem that unfavorable climate 
conditions should spur the gardener on 
to greater experimentation. It sur- 
prising how many plants will not only 
grow, but thrive, in places utterly re- 
moved from their native habitats. And 
then, a reasonable number of failures 
merely gives greater point and pleasure 
to the successes. 


is 





” TWIST-EMS' 


PAT PENDING TRADE MARK REG. 


* Just a twist of the 
wrist with the handy 


SV PLANT-TIE 


..and your plant is tied securely. ‘Twist-ems’ are 
dark green strong tapes with wire reinforcing that 
make perfect plant ties. No twine, raffia or shears 
needed. Place around stem and support; twist ends 
between fingers; stem is tied securely. For nurseries, 
estates, amateur gardeners. “Makes plant tying a 
pleasure” writes Mrs. H. Sands, Pasadena. For plants, 
vines, shrubs and arranging flowers. Box of 125 (8 
inch long) 25c. Box of 250 (4 inch long) 25c. At your 
Garden ‘how store or write: Germain’s, Hotkap 
Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, makers. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 














oa Guhl ASTERS 


SEED BOOK 
Pd to 





eo! 4 AZ 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 115 MAULE BLDG., PHILA. 














Plants varieties, labeled 


of following 
value $2.50 for 


$1.85, postpaid 
Cherokee Brave, Giant Red 
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ant Yellow 


Buckeye King, Giant Go 

California Idol, G 

D'Arcy Sainsbury, Gi ae White 

Root Rergela—ten ere nt large 
sanatien = $1.65 


New Illustrated Catalogue, Describing 
free on request 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
HARLEY T. PECK & SONS 
Lebanon, Ohio 


flowered 


500 varieties, 


Dept. F. 


























TONOPLANT—an inorganic plant food. 


Highly concentrated; clean; convenient; odor- 
less. To be used in solution. One lb. to 75 plants 


for season. SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
FLOWERS. 14 inch dahlia blooms, 8 inch mari- 
golds and zinnias, 7 inch asters, 4 inch delphs, 
are common with Tonoplant treatment. Roses 


and mums will amaze Our special formula, 


Prepaid prices.—8 oz, 50c; 2 Ibs. $1.; 3% Ibs. 
$1.50; 10 lbs or more, 30c lb. Sample—l oz. 10c, 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, Puyallup, Wash. 


BISHOP BIRD HOUSESZ 


Here’s something brand new in 


you. 









bird houses—a unique model 
by Bishop that will not only 
beautify your garden and 
grounds but attract wrens as 
well. Model 50 shown is made 
from real coconut shells; is 
easy to put up and to clean. 
Price, 2 for $1.; one for 65¢. 


Sold by leading garden and bird 
supply stores. Booklets describ- 
ing many other models on 
request. 


WELLES L. BISHOP 


26 BISHOP PL., MERIDEN, CONN. 














HEUCHERA — Coral Bells 


New English Varieties 


One of the finest perennials for all around garden 
use. Hardy and easy of culture. 

The eight new Coral Bells we offer are definitely 
superior in every way to the older varieties. Bright 
clear colors, with large bells, long sturdy stems 
and highly ornamental foliage. 
Bloom’s Variety. Coral red. 
Freedom. Light rose 
Garnet. Very large flowers of bright pink. 
Juoilee. Glstening rose pink. 
Mary-Rose. Clear pink. 
Oakington Jewel. Deep coral-red tinged copper. 
Scarlet Beauty. Flaming scarlet bells. 
Snowflakes. Pure white. 

Each 50c. 3 for $1.35 
fi each of 8 new varieties—$3.25, postpaid. 


1940 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Describes New England grown Fruit lrees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Perennials—Highest Quality—Reasonable 
Prices. Many new and interesting plants. 

: Send for your copy. 


“50 years of experience — 50 years of integrity.” 


Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
Box 25 YALESVILLE, CONN, 
The 


Original 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Fstablished 1890 





















FLOWER GROWER 





This startling 


CONTRAST 


NORMAL FED WITH 
ORDINARY | HYPONEX- 
yy, GROWTH | AND-WATER 


Grow stronger 
plants, larger 
and more flowers 
indoors or out. 
Modern science 
aids Nature foras- 
tonishing results 
in soil, sand or 
barren earth 








Hyponex-and-water is the complete food 
for grass, plants, bushes and trees. With | 
Hyponex, you may grow luxurious plants in 
soil, sand or water. Hyponex is a clean, 
odorless, harmless powder that keeps indefi- 
nitely in any climate—so highly concen- | 
trated that one teaspoonful makes a gallon 

of perfect food. It does not burn the 
foliage. Sold by leading florists, hardware 
and seed stores. Used by greenhouses and 
gardeners. Easy to use. Instructions in 
every can, 


Read what T. A. Weston, outstanding 
horticulturist and contributor to Flower 
Grower says: “I am satisfied no better 
fertilizer for the purpose is available .. . it 
is superior to the best of organic fertilizers 
because it is so readily soluble . . . superior 
to any completely chemical fertilizer | have 
ever used ... all fertilizer without any filler 
. » « economical.” 





3 oz. can, 40 cents, makes 18 gals. 
1 Ib. can, $1.00, makes 100 gals. 
10 Ib. drum, $8.00, makes 1000 gals. 
Also sold in 25, 50 and 100 Ib. drums 


Send $l. for | lb. sample—dollar credited on 
first order of 10 Ibs. or more. 


If dealers cannot supply you, write us. Send for descrip- 
tive circular, Orders shipped postpaid. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
152 West 42nd St., New York 


HYPONEX 


with water—makes a complete liquid 


PLANT FOOD 
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; Large 
bulbs— 


Outstanding 1939 Glad—A cream-white $2.00 ea. 
sport of Picardy—with soft rose feather Med.— 
in throat, identical in length of spikes, $1.50 ea. 
growing habits, shape and size of flor- - 
ets to Picardy Small— 
$1.00 ea. 
SWEET ALIBI (1939)—Intensely ruffled, 
deep geranium pink with cream throat Bulblets | 
Wide open florets (6”); 8 to 10 open at 100 for 
a time. “One of the best cut flowers we $12.50 
have ever seen.”’ _— 
1940—Gladiolus Introductions 
“HAPPY DAYS’’—Color deep orange on 
edze of petais, blending to golden in 
throat. Good grower and fine cut flower 
“TIGER LILY"—Brick red with darker — 
flecking on petals, reminding one of the $5. 
Tiger lily. 5” florets, six to seven open each 


at once, 

“ROMAN GOLD’’—A pure self-toned orange, 
opening clear to the tip. “‘One of the 
best cut flower oranges.’’ 


GLAD-A-WAY GARDENS 
7141 Russell City Road Hayward, Calif. 
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This Is How We Grow Chrysanthemums 


(Continued from page 121) 





Mulched with salt hay and left in the open most varieties will winter through, 
though not in as good shape as in a coldframe 


In the first table are listed 16 varie- 
ties which proved satisfactory for the 4 
weeks beginning October 15. This is 
supplementary to the list given in FLOWER 
GroweER of last April. The second table 
lists 10 varieties which are good and 
about a month earlier. Measurements 
and colors are all of 1939. 

Blooming dates cannot be exactly pre- 
dicted. They may vary by as much as 
a week in either direction in spite of 
an attempted uniformity of cultural 
method. Arthola, for instance, led our 
1938 popularity vote by a wide margin, 
but in 1939 it was not even in the run- 


ning for it had not reached its prime 
until after the show was over. Cultural 
conditions were the same for all but 
this one variety reacted differently. 
Again, one season, Ruth, a late October 
variety, was too late fcr the November 
show but after being potted it was in 
bloom for Christmas. The same stock 
bloomed with the others the following 
season. 

Incidentally it follows that one should 
not expect too much of dealer’s bloom- 
ing dates. Treated as suggestive they 
will be helpful; taken precisely they may 
be very disappointing. 





So far we have found no Chrysanthemum that is absolutely hardy. We have 
had the best success in wintering with the coldframe. The frame is left open 
until the ground is frozen and then the plants are mulched lightly with salt 
hay. Next the sashes are set in place, every other one being raised an inch to 
allow ventilation top and bottom. The whole is then covered with salt hay as 
shown, The covering is gradually removed during the first weeks of March 





STOP PLANT LOSSES / 


GROW EARLIER FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
Protect plants with Hotkaps . . . sturdy, 
miniature, ''Hothouses" ... specially 
treated and reinforced wax-paper. Forget 
about frosts, rain, hail, birds, insects. Easy 
to use with setter. Try them now in your 
garden. 
















SETTER GIVEN FREE 

A“, with each Home 
a Garden package — 25 
Hotkaps only 50c of , 
your garden store. if 
unavailable, order di- 
rect. 60c postpaid. Ger- 
main's, 73% Terminal 
St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


st HOTKAPS 
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Simplicity Is Spring! 


(Continued from page 125) 


of wood painted to harmonize, or with 
black lacquer, or, perchance, left in the 
natural. A base would give it a more 
finished appearance at the bottom. This 
is an unusual variation of the popular 
use of stands, a little column which is a 
part of the design of the arrangement. 
These smaller things may, again, be 
sealed into the larger room by the use 
of an unadorned triptich or miniature 
three-paneled sereen, thus fitting them to 
such large settings as the end of a refec- 
tory table or the center of a mantel. 

Another kind of material which comes 
to us at the breaking in of spring is 
shrub and flowering fruit branches. 
Foreed or allowed to develop outdoors, at 
this season these cuttings seem to ask for 
a treatment which suggests the ethereal 
quality of the spring awakening. In 
early spring it is partly the voids, the 
wide open spaces, which make those first 
flowers so enchanting. In using them 
in the house, is not the use of interesting 
open spaces as much a part of the sea- 
son as the material itself? Most of this 
woody material is easily trained by pa- 
tient and gradual bending between the 
fingers, and the destiny of our design is 
completely and literally in our finger- 
tips. Pieture an informal budding spray 
in a simple bowl, with a carefully un- 
folding leaf of yellow-green from the 
garden at the base of the grouping. Here 
we have the delicacy, the promise, the 
thrill of spring. No, Pussywillows, For- 
sythia, the first Tulip, the early spray of 
Bleeding-heart do not suggest a massed 
treatment! They suggest the glorifying 
of the individual flower, the silhouetting 
of the individual branch. 

In the accompanying illustrations we 
have two arrangements treated with an 
innate understanding and appreciation 
of the beginnings of new life. In the 
Tulip picture, we have a feeling that 
these are the first flowers of their variety 
to mature, that they are harbingers of 
the Tulip harvest soon to burst upon 
us. The use of the Oregon Grape with 
these Tulips was particularly happy, as 
this plant is evergreen through our 
winters. The suggestion of the dormant 
life of the season barely passed is a 
pleasing idea to introduce with these 
sparkling Tulips brought to us by the 
warm sun. 

In the other composition, too, there 
is a satisfying association. With the 
delicately silhouetted Bleeding-heart and 
the Pansies to balance it with their rich 
color, is the promise of the climax of 
these finely etched beginnings, the soul- 
satisfying and appetite quenching objec- 
tive of the season’s efforts, lustrous fruits 
‘limaxing the design at the two ends of 
he table. 











TRI-OGEN 


S. Pat of 


ROSE GARDEN SPRAY TREATMENT 





























AN ADCO MYSTERY SOLVED! 


It has long been a mystery as to why the plant food made with ADCO gives such superior, long-lasting fertility 
to the soil. At last we know why. Scientific research has demonstrated that ADCO manure supplies not only the 
ordinary plant foods, plus available humus, but is a source of those strange bodies, the vitamins, without which 
neither plants nor animals can thrive. ADCO manure contains not only the now-famous Vitamin Bl, but other 
vitamins scarcely less essential to plant and human health. 

Vitamins are not found in ordinary chemical fertilizers. Vitamins come from the soil, a product of its teeming 
life. Devitalized soils mean devitalized plants and men. ADCO manure is derived from vegetation, which, since 
it has lived, must contain ali the elements of life and growth. 

We maintain that ADCO, of which every pound makes 40 lbs. of organic plant food, provides the cheapest 
and the best of all fertilizers. Let us send you our free booklet, ‘‘The Life of the Soil’’. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 














10 ROSES cs 


Amazing Value In America’s Favorites! 
Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satis- 
factory everblooming rose bushes for only $1.00! To acquaint you 
with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low 
direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices of Naughton’s famous roses, we 
make this unusual offer. Send only $1.00 and we will ship at 
once (or later if desired) the following 10 roses: 
Pink Radiance thest Pink) 3 a GBiockich Bed) aw) 
oe e 
Talisman (Gold & Red) 3 President Hoover tied & Gold) 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 103 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive 
throughout the U. S.—AlIl are ready to live and bloom for you 
this summer! Order now and 3 lovely blooming size Hydran- caTaLloG! 
geas will be sent free with your roses! Bave $$$! 32 pages 
- °o ue Vv SB A AAD QUA RANTE ae full of gmesing ber. 
you are not entirely satisfied wit e@ roses you receive, we gains. See it before 
ey: WSb-ly-Ven gle). Mm refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock satis- you buy. Write for it 
factory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! today—It’s FREE! 








@ IT's YOURS FOR 25¢ @) 


Combined 18 page SPRAYING-FERTILIZER chart 
direction book. Required 29 yr.’s experience & 4 mo.’s 
work before going to press. Easy enough for child, 
follow with results. 

Remit 25¢e. If it does not prove the simplest, clear- 
est and most practical guide at 10 times this price, 
return within 30 days for refund plus return postage 

GOULARD & OLENA, Inc. 
140 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 











Ue NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. h30, Waxahachie, Texas 
Complete VITAMIN B1 $ 


SURPRISE PACKAGE 
HOME GARDEN KIT | ce 


\ ta WITH EVERY ORDER! 
E \ eS SUAS 





Grow finer, larger plants than ever before with Vitamin B1. Try Our Choice Specials 









Amazingly effective on roses, shrubs, perennials and an- =| \ Asters (non-wilting giant branch- 
——— getavigorates root growth; decreases mortality from "ane ing) Red, White, Pink, Purple - 
im pene yh : : 4 pkgs. 10c. Petunias (ruffied or 
-To- den Kit 

mes today for Complete Peete ce oe? FREE Fasic cote: cotengZini®) Marigolds (giant or dwart) 
ViTAMIN tion vial, special dropper and measuring pick. Zinnias, Ver ° napdragons, 
Easy girectiqne fer using. o% Ue mes. - Nasturtiums - any 3 pkgs. 25c, any 7 pkgs. SOc. 
4 Phe eA . a Send Today for your copy of our New CatalogF G -3 

ST W. Drosduay Deol F2 Si. Lov, Me. FAIRWAY GARDENS work ridge, m 

. Broadway ept. F- , , Me. y G 2 o, tit. 

Inquiries from dealers and florists invited. - 
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Classified hmong Section 


RATE {5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%2c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Alpines 





NATIONAL PARK WILDFLOWERS: % oz. mixed 30 
varieties, 1939 crop seed, 15c. Any plant of this region 
collected to your satisfaction inexpensively. Native Ever- 
greens, Missoula, Montana. 
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HOMEACRE SWEETEST, Cactus miniature, December 
Honor Roll, roots $2.00. Descriptive list of 250 others, 
mostly miniatures. Webber, Homeacre, Newport, R. I. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Bargain collection, 
Your choice any 5 plants, $3.00, Jimmie Foxx, Monarch 
of the East, Chamberlain, Premiers Majestic, Rockley 
Dictator, Carl G. Dahl, Freda George, Darcy Sainsbury, 
Grand Master, Robert Ripley; entire 10 plants (value 
$8.00), only $5.00 Prepaid. A 32 page book, Dahlia 
Culture, Free with each $5. 00 order. 1259 N. Mount St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 








BARGAINS—Roots and plants, late introductions. Our 
special collections lead in money values. Root each, Blue 
River, Boutillier, Monarch of East, all three for $1.00. 
Catalogue free. Selinger’s Dahlia Gardens, 6840 Capital 
Ave., S. W., Battle Creek, Michigan. 





EVERGREEN seeds, cuttings, seedlings, transplants. Many 
species. Chemical grown seedling trees ready. Electric 
hot bed heating kits. Numerous bargains. Write. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 














BEES—Good Side Line—Pleasure—Profit. Send $1.00 for 
book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ (New Edition) and 
one year subscription.’ Catalog free. AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Box W, Hamilton, Ill. 











Begonias 





BEGON!AS—Unusual, rare varieties, Calla Lily Begonias. 
Descriptive book, culture, leaf illustrations, over 200 
varieties, 50c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Newest varieties at 





prices within your reach. Catalogue ready. Edward’s 
Dahlia Gardens, Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 
MICHIGAN'S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting 


World’s finest Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. 
Write for catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, Manhattan, Flash, 
Giant Pink, Duke of Windsor, 100 World’s Finest Crea- 
tions. Quality at reasonable prices. Free Catalog. 
GREUBEL’S GARDEN S, Derry, Pa. 








DAHLIAS. Large flowering, 10 different unlabeled, $1.00. 
8 labeled, our selection, $1.29. Lists free. REYNOLDS, 
450 River Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 





TWO WORLD’S LARGEST Dahlias: Robert Ripley, 
lavender; Carl Dahl, emberglow. Both, postpaid, $1.00. 
Get our lists. Compare. Atwater Dahlias, Deerfield, Ohio. 





Rinccieendinn 








NO GARDEN COMPLETE without Blueberries. The most 
valuable new fruit in a century. Beautiful and bountiful; 
plants all sizes. Booklet. Houston Orchard, Box 


Hanover, Mass 


Books 








OLD GARDEN BOOKS, privately printed, limited editions: 
First Garden Book $2.50; Delightes for Ladies £2.50; 
Sundial in Garden $2 50: Tussie Mussie $2.00. Send for 


announcements. Trov illion Private Prcss, Herrin, Illinois. 


BARGAINS—Roots and plants late introductions. Our 
special collections lead in money values. Plant each 
Walcher and Ripley, two for $1.00. Catalogue free. 
Selinger’s Dahlia Gardens, 6840 Capital Ave. S. ey 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





DAHLIAS: California Idol and 4 other Giant Dahlias 
(value $2.00), for $1.00 postpaid. We give fine prizes. 


Catalog free. Emmons Dahlia Gardens, Rt. 7, Box 1530, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





FIELD GROWN Dablia tubers—vigorous stock, state 
inspected, guaranteed true to name: Mason’s Purple 
Beauty, California Idol, Blue River, Bing Crosby, 20 
each. Azura 25c. Orders over $1.00 postpaid. Daubenspeck, 
Falmouth, Indiana. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents, Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra, This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming size Cacti, all 
different, labeled, postpaid, £1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Westex Cactus Gardens, Box 624, Cisco, Texas 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUES listed in our. Free catalog of 
the Best Foreign introductions together with the latest 
prize winning American varieties. MUNDY’S GARDE 
Growers and Importers of Finer Dahlias. Dept. 
Coldwater, Mich. 








DAHLIA PLANTS—Burch Foraker, Carl Dahl, Cornell, 
Cherokee — Katie K, Heather, Mis. Stewart, Negus, 
Sun Ray. 5 for $3.00, Prepaid. Send for list. 
ogg DAHLIA GARDE NS, 34 Edsall Ave., Palisades 
Park J. 





DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Price reasonable. Cata- 
logue now ready, containing bargain collections. Forest 
View Gardens, Rt. 3, Fairmont, W. Va. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, naming, beautifully illustrated 
Recognized authority. Learn about fascinating Cacti. 
$1.00 six months. Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 











Camellias 





CAMELLIA JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also grow 
Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants. Write 
for catalog FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Box 910-F, 
Augusta, Ga. 
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IMPORTED ENGLISH HARDY BORDER CARNATIONS. 
Large plants, named, Prize winning varieties, enormous 
blooms. Write for list. Pratts Carnations, Renton, Wash. 














Chrysanthemums 





SURPLUS STOCK—Hardy Chrysanthemums grown for cut 
flower market. Mixed colors, 25 plants $1.00. 1 Amelia 
free. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 





SPECIAL: 1 New Harrington’s Hardy Pink Aster, 5 
Azalea Chrysanthemums (Cushion Mum), pink, white, red, 
bronze, yellow—2 Korean Mums. All 8 plants only $1.25 
postpaid. Order early. Write for list of over 90 Hardy 
Mums. SEACOAST PLANT NURSERY, Osbornville, N. J. 


10 FINE DAHLIAS, $1.00, labelled, prepaid, any of the 
following: City of Wellston, Golden Beauty, Hilcrest Man- 
darin, Immaculate, Indiana, Lady Grace, Marmora, Mead 
owbrook, Rose Glory, Trader Horn. Sanhican Monarch, 
Indian Maid. Catalog Free. KUNZMAN’S, Dahlias, New 
Albany, Ind. 








MODERN DAHLIAS: Send for root and plant list of 
latest varieties of World’s largest Dahlias. Terrace Dahlia 
Gardens, York, Penna. 





DAHLIA ROOTS 25c, Franklin Roosevelt, The World, 
Alice Green, Boutillier, Bonnie Blue, Annum Ra, Chemars 
Masterpiece, Edna Champlin, Caleb Powers, Fort Mon- 
mouth, Commodore, Satan, collection $2.50. List free. 
Jane Cowl and unlabeled 7c. 100 Gladioli, large Picardy, 
$2.00; unlabeled, $1.00; medium 5c. William Aust, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS. 12 Giant bloomers, all different, 
$1.50; 12 mixed, lost names, $1.00; 12 mixed Poms $1.00; 
prepaid. List. Hilkrest Gardens, frakoma Park, D. C. 








Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Mich. 











Electric Hot Beds 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 yarieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. Spivey, 
Box 574, Montgomery, Alabama. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 700 different, 24 for $1.00. Peren- 
nials, Shrubs, Cactus, Geraniums, Iris, Water Lilies, 
Gourds, cheap. List. Dept. F. G., CHRYSANTHEMUM 
ACRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale, California. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Most complete Catalog out: entirely 
new types; Spiders, Ichimonji, fissured and wmobiled 
petalled, and Green Chrysanthemums. SUNNYSLOPE 
MUMS GARDENS, San Gabriel, California. 





HOTBED KITS. Thermostats. Hormone rooting powder. 
Vitamin B-1 chemicals. Cheap planting pots. Permanent 
garden labels. Baby evergreen tree bargains. Write. Ran- 
som Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


Gladiolus ai 


THE HOME OF SILVERY TETON AND MODERN 
GLADS. The important thing is that our complete list 
saves ~ou money. Sample Prepaid Values: 1 large, each— 
Aladdin; Am. Commander; Algonquin; Colonial Maid; 
Coral Glow; Crinkle Shell; Hildred; Hindenburg’s Mem- 
ory; King Lear; Marvuret Beaten; Rose Van-Lima; Snow 
P rincess ; Vrendenbur ; Walk-over; Wings of Song. Select 
5 items no two alike or $3.00. The entire 15 items (mixed 
sized medium and large), $5.00. 3 bulblets of each variety, 
$3.00, with 10 bulbets each—Colonial Maid, Hindenburg’s 
Memory, Peggy Lou and Snow Princess extra. Orders 
aggregating $5.00 entitle you to purchase 1 small bulb each 
of Flora Farmer, Myrna, Oregon Rose, Red Diablo, and 
Sensation for $3.50 additional, including Amigo, Grand 
Master, King’s Ransom, Oddity and Peggy Lou extra. 
Prices on the older varieties a ‘“Surprise.’’ ‘‘Moon Sign 
Book,”’ Llewellyn Publications Ltd., 256 pages, supplied 
postpaid $1.05. With bulb orders, 75c. Try this: you will 
cease to laugh at the old tradition and your resultant 
“Ribbon Winners’ will make this book an annual invest- 
ment. HOLIAWAY’S DREAM GARDEN, ‘‘The Home of 
Unselfish Service,’” Henry, Nebraska. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY Bulbs, the world’s most 
popular Gladiolus and one 50c bulb of a new variety, 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog of Gladiolus, Iris and Peonies 
free. Gelser Bros., Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new. 
Quality bulbs. moderately priced. Send for descriptive 
price list. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL—Aladdin, Bluet, Colonial Maid, Coralglow, 
Hildred, Oregon Rose, Snowprincess, Timbuctoo. One each, 
medium, $5.00, ($8.05 value). Small $3.00, ($5.15 value). 
cae FREE, 200 varieties, thirty small decoratives. 
PAUL BRANDON, Bend, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1940. Copy- 
righted. ‘Trustworthy descriptions of trustworthy varieties. 
Low prices on the giants of Gladdom. Specific hybridized 
seed crosses.. Authoritative show reports domestic and 
foreign. Latest reported Symposium ratings. Nine Bn 
record of Grand Champions, Latest cultural data 

ages of it. Copy free on request. HERBERT EVANS 

R. 7, Bedford, Ohio. 


GLADIOLI: Picardy, Nuthall, Golden Dream, Crimson 
Glow, Giant Nymph, Orange Queen, Wanakah, Los 
Angeles, Phipps, Bagdad, Mammoth White, Ave Maria, 
Bennett, Berty Snow, Douglas, Bremen, Hussar, Pendle- 
ton, Carmen Sylvia, Moravian. 100 Large Bulbs, $2.00 
postpaid. 10 each of any 10 varieties listed above, or 5 
each of all 20; or, 200 Bulbs, 10 each Large and 10 each 
Medium size (all will bloom) first 10 varieties named 
$3.00 postpaid. All separately labeled. Satisfaction gucr- 
anteed. If interested in Dahlias, Cannas and edible 
Soy-beans, write for price list. PLENOCRATIC FARM 
AND FLOWER GARDENS, Chesterton, Indiana. 


GET ACQUAINTED BARGAIN COLLECTION—we want 
you to know the quality of the bulbs we grow—so we are 
offering you 100 bulbs, large blooming size, many colors, 
all large exhibition varieties. Postpaid anywhere in U. S. 
for $2.00. A posteard will bring you free price list of 
rare and standard varieties. Arrow-Head Gladiolus Farm, 
E. Kingston, N. H. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS Bulbs postpaid, in 40 
gorgeous colors, $1.00, 200 bulbs $1.75. Write for bargain 
list of newer Gladiolus. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 


fass. 





























SURPLUS BULBS from commercial cut flower varieties. 
Either lot $1.00, 10 each 10 varieties labeled; or 120 
mixed. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 


CLOSE OUT SALE of old favorites. Standard varieties, 
lowest prices. Big reductions on newer Glads. WEST- 
MORELAND GARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS—Highest quality bulbs for spring planting, 
at painless prices. List free. Write for special prices. 
Cromwell Glad Gardens, Rt. 1, Salem, Ohio. 











5 EACH, LARGE BULBS, labeled and postpaid, for $2.00: 
Afiame, Bagdad, Comm. Koehl, Carrara, Duna, Marmora, 
Mrs. Sisson, Picardy, Southern Cross, Victor. List free. 
Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, N. Y 





OUTSTANDING ng = grown the most fashion- 
able varieties for years. Get our catalogue and profit by 
our experience. GLADWOOD GARDE NS, Box 308, Rich- 
wood, Ohio. 





GLADIOLUS—5 varieties labeled, 60 bulbs, your choice 
from 25 varieties, $1.00 prepaid. 100 mixed—$1.00 pre- 
paid. Send for list. K. K. Mills, Washington, Conn. 





GLADIOLUS—100 bulbs, mixed, large flowered varieties. 
A rainbow of color for $1.25, prepaid. Send for free cata- 
log. WARE VALLEY GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 








MUST SACRIFICE Forty Thousand Glad bulbs, bec ause 
of other business. Florist varieties. All sizes. Write for 
prices. Louis Suttman, Miamisburg, Ohio. 


50 GLADS $1.00, size No. 1, Picardy or well balanced 
mixture, labeled. Postpaid. Susan Dangler, Long Branch, 
FF 3 


a. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS that bloom. Best tried out varieties 
at low prices. l.ist of 200 varieties. Hebron Heights 
Gardens, Hebronville, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS—juality bulbs—large blooming size bulbs 110 
for $1.50. Medium size 110 for $1.00. Small 200 for $1.00. 
Postpaid. Rudy Becker, Schuyler, Nebraska. 




















Flower Arrangement 








“FLORAL FORMULAS’’—correspondence course by Glad 
Reusch. Includes 21 photograph booklet, $1.50. Garden 
Art Studio, 2752 27 S.W., Seattle, Wash. 








Geraniums 





Dahlias 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. Send for my free 1940 price 
list before ordering your bulbs. Disease free. Inspected. 
Postpaid. Thayer's Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA GERANIUMS, beautiful standard varieties, 
double and single, 20 for $1.00, $4.00 per 100. Martha 
Washingtons, each different, 10 for $1.00, Chrysanthemums, 
12 large Pompons, Buttons, 26 for $1.00, postpaid and 
guaranteed. California Geranium Ranch, 512 E, Chest- 
nut, Glendale, California, 


Hemerocallis 





10 GOOD VARIETIES, covering season’s bloom, $1.75 
3 each, (30 plants) $3.50. Also Lycoris Squamigera, 75c, 
3—$2.00. 5 beautiful Lilies $1.00, 3 each, $2.50. Every 
thing labeled, prepaid. Howard Gardens, Republic, M< 
HYBRID DAYLILIES—Anna _ Betscher, George Yeld, 
Golden Dream, Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mikado, Ophir. 
Radiant, Winsome, each 50c. Calypso, Dr. Regel, Gem, 
Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, each 25c. Postage paid 
on orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantewn, Tenn. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION of 8 reliable daylilies, 1 each, 
giving continuous bloom from May to September, $5.00. 
Catalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 
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MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES. Write for price list or 
send $1.25 check for 6 different named hybrids, labeled 
April shipment prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter, Grower, Rt. 1, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 





BETSCHER’S DAYLILIES—The Perennial Supreme. We 
have bred them over many years into many generations— 
bloom here May 12, others follow into fall frosts. Some 
bloom several times, pure white, pale lemons, oranges, 
range red, maroons, many newer tones out of newer 
rosses. They rival finest lilies. Send for list now, 
nceludes fine Dahlias—Glads. CC, Betscher, Dover, Ohio. 








Herbs 
100 VARIETIES GROWN. 





Kitchen Garden Collection: 
9 varieties, labeled, $2.00. Fragrant Path Collection: 9 
varieties, $2.25. Postpaid. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Dept. F, Ipswich, Mass. 





SEND FOR OUR New Catalog. “Plants for the Herb 
Garden.’’ Contains complete list of Culinary Herb Recipes, 
Medicinal Herbs and interesting Wild Plants. Dept. P., 
INDIANA BOTANIC GARDENS, Hammond, Ind. 








Holly 


Lilies 


FAIRY LILIES (Zephyranthes Rosea). Full size bulbs. 
Easy culture. Bloom all summer. Directions given. Post- 
paid, 6—50c; 15—$1.00; 100—$5.00. Mrs. Wilbur Jacobus, 
Box 64, Towaco, N. J. 








ORDER NOW for Spring delivery. 15 blooming size Phil- 
ippinense Formosanum Lily Bulbs, postpaid $1.15. 4 var- 
ieties of Hemerocallis, (Daylilies), 3 of each, postpaid 
$1.15. 10 Tritoma Pfitzeri, 1 yr. old plants, postpaid $1:15 
3 Sedums free with each order. Hills Nursery, P. O. Box 
106, Bristol, Ind 








Peonies 


Special Offers 


DOLLARS PAID for unique ways in which you use our 
plants. Write for details! Morning Star Gardens, El Paso, 
Illinois. 








INTRODUCING Gi Lotion for rough garden hands. A 
medicated healer for chapping. The lotion Grandmother 
V. ‘f 4 


used. Postpaid 35c. G. Innerst, Cortland, } 





SOIL-S-GRO with Vitamin Bl added—for growing plants 
without soil and for vitamin-treating of potted plaats. 
Each package contains 4 handy pint size units of Soil-S- 
Gro. Postpaid, 10c per pke. or $1.00 per dozen. SOIL-S- 
GRO LABORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 











R. H .JONES, PERU, INDIANA: Low cost quality. Per- 
enniais—Iris, Peenies—Japanese Iris, Oriental Poppies— 
Lilies—Amaryllis. Specials! List Free! 








Phlox 





12 STRONG, FIELD-GROWN PHLOX, best varieties, 
each different, for $1.25. Labeled, 10c extra. February, 
March orders for April delivery receive new Phiox Aida, 
free. Ary Spek, Elmhurst, Hl. 








AMERICAN HOLLY—6-8”, $5.0) per 100. Send for list 
of 140 Rare hardy trees and Shrubs, lie to 75c. Alan- 
wold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the _ hose. 
THE , < COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N. é 








Iris 





5 CHOICE DWARF Bearded, or Alpine, Irises, for rock 
garden or border, different, labeled, postpaid, only 50c. 
1300 varieties Irises, Peonies, Oriental Poppies, Hybrid 
Dayliies. Catalogue. Bargains. Box A, ARVISTA GAR- 
DENS, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Lawn Seeds 


NOTHING NEW has come to replace KENTUCKY BLUE 
GRASS as the base of Lawn seedings by those who know 
results the best. This is the top of the crop of 1939 in 
Kentucky, 5 Ibs. $1.50, 10 lbs. $2.75, 25 Ibs. $6.00, 50 
lbs. $11.50 f.0.b. with instructions. WALNUT LAWN 
FARM, Rt. 2, Lexington, Ky. 











20 ASSORTED large Phiox, our choice from 125 varieties, 
$1.00. 25 different Perenaials from 1000 varieties, tall, 
medium, rock garden, $1.06. Will trade for fancy work. 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 








Roses 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best 
ture. Free illustrated catalog 
sery, Dept. HH, Tyler, Texas. 


2 Scaile 


CHOICE ANNUAL Tali, Semi-dwarf, Golden, Pink, Red, 
Blue, White flower mixtures. 4 packages lOc. Catalogue. 
Santos, 386 Garson, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hints on care and cul- 
McClung Bros. Rose Nur- 














CORREVON OF SWITZERLAND. Fresh seeds of alpines 
and rare perennials, original packets, now stocked in 
America. Ask for eatalog. CORREVON-AMERICAN, 
Dept. Z, Bridgeboro, New Jersey. “ 





PERENNIAL LUPINE, Edenhall Hybrids, beautiful selfs 
and bi-colors. Dwarf Dahlia. Blooms forty days from 
seed. Mammoth Delphinium, Art shades. Each l5c pkt. 
Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine 


Tree Peonies 





TREE PEONIES, 70 finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS, Dept. T, Sink- 


ing Spring, Pa. 





Water Lilies 











SPECIAL—Hardy Lilies, 50c to $3.00. Other pool plants 
10e to 50c. List Free. QUALITY WATER GARDENS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





WATER LILIES, Water plants, pink and yellow Lotus, 
margin plants, bog plants. Good, free blooming colors. 
Instructive list mailed. HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, 
Shellman, Ga. 








WATER LILIES AND LOTUS. Free illustrated catalog. 
Everything for the Water Garden. Guaranteed to grow. 
Reasonable prices. SLOCUM WATER GARDENS, Mara- 
thon, N. ¥ 








Wildflowers 





UNUSUAL WILDFLOWER catalog, 10c, deductible first 
order. Enjoy a DIFFERENT garden. Hardy natives, 
ferns, rock garden items, postpaid. Henderson's Botanical 
Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana 





BELLWORT, Columbine, Dogs-tooth Violet, 
Breeches, Camassia, Liatris, Mertensia, 
monium, Verbena. Dozen $1.00, 
Horton, Curr; ville, Mo. 


Dutchman’s 
Mayapple, Pole- 
postpaid. Mrs. George 








FREE SEEDS with every purchase. Will stand frost 
Speciai: 30c worth of Wilt Resistant Aster Seeds, onl; 
10c. Chase Nurs@ry, Winchendon, Mass. 





GOURD, Love apple, Ornamental Pepper, and other inter- 
esting seeds. Small Gladiolus, Miniature Dahlias. L. M. 
Kelley, 406 Grand Ave., Akron, Ohio. 


Agents Wanted 








MEN or WOMEN (East of Mississippi only) to sell famous 
Van Bourgondien quality bulbs, seeds and plants. Gener- 
ous commission. Write fer information. Van Bourgon- 
dien Bros., Dept. 22, Babylon, N. Y 





* = 
Vitamin B, 
PEP-TONIC FOR PLANTS 


Better Home and Gardens reports almost miracu- 
lous results by experimenters with this new 
miracle powder: larger and better flowers, 
bigger plants, taster growth, transplanting with- 
out wilt, and many other sensational results. 


This miracle powder is easy to use, nothing 
tricky. Mix a little with water and apply in 
your sprinkling can and watch your plants grow 
before your very eyes. 


Send $1.00 today for sufficient V-B-1 for 2,000 
gal, enough for an entire season. 


622 Second Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Experience the thrill of growing the 
newest, rarest and best bulbous plants. 


We Specialize in the 
Newest in IRIS 
Best in AMARYLLIS 
Rarest in BULBS 


QAKHURST GARDENS 


_ 512 W. Foothill Blvd. Areadia, Cal. 


Send us your name for your copy of our 1940 
illustrated cataiog which will soon be ready for 
distribution. 
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Unusual opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than 
half last year’s price. Top-grade. 








Thrive in shade. Best varieties 
and colors mixed. 3 Tubers for 
25c;-12 for $1.00. Postpaid. 


Special Collection 
of. named _ varieties including 
Frilled, Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
mellia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants. 3.Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $1.25; 6 each 
(24 in all) for only $2.25. Post- 
pai ranteed to bloom. 

Beautiful Catalog Free 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 48 Babylon, N. Y. 











POST PAID : 
HOLD ER Sensational New Dwarf Hardy Mums. Vivid Pure Crystalline Powder In 
| colors. Hundreds of blooms. Strong, pot-grown 





plants. Guaranteed to bloom this summer. 1 
Pink, 1 Red, 1 Bronze, 1 White, 1 Yellow. Plants 
sent at planting time. ; 


“The Holder 
That Holds” 


Ready-To-Use Tablet Form 


SCIENTIFIC TESTS show vita- 
min-treated snapdragons 6 ft. tall, 
daffodils 42 in. with tremendous 











Nos. 1,3&5 flowers, 5-in. rose buds. Other 
pictured PANSY PLANTS 8 startling results show faster grow- 

Superb blooms 3 to 4 inches across. ing, healthier plants with giant 

Wonderful colors. Strong plants, blooms; seedlings matured in % 

heavily rooted. All will bloom soon. Post uspal time; rejuvenation of sick, straggly plants, roses 
Visit our display at the New York, Philadelphia, Plants sent at planting time. Paid transplanted while flowering; root rot stopped in valuable 


trees, etc. Now one of America’s largest and oldest manu- 
facturers of vitamin products has specially compounded 
pure crystalline powder Vitamin B, into convenient ready- 
to-use Tablets for garden use. No bothersome mixing or 
measuring drops. Simply drop one tablet into any con- 
tainer of water and precious miracle-working liquid ready 
for instant use. 


SEND' NO MONEY—Simply send for large bottle of 150 
WRIGHT B, TABLETS (enough for average garden sea- 
son) with directions for many garden uses. Pay postman 
only $1 plus postage. (Or send $1 and WE pay postage). 
Money back guarantee. Air mail reaches -us overnight. 


DELPHINIUM 
PACIFIC GIANTS 


World’s _ finest and most famous 
strain. Giant double flowers 2 to 3 Post 


inehes across om spikes 3 to 5 feet Paid 


long. Delightful colors. Mildew Resistant. Plants grown 
from Vetterle & Reinelt, originator’s seed. Ideal planting 
size, sure to bloom this year. Plants sent at planting time. 


SATISFACTION FRE ‘BARGAIN 
GUARANTEED CATALOG 


BREECE'’S GARDENS 
Dept. 30 Delaware, Ohio 


Chicago and Detroit shows, where you will have 
an opportunity to see beautiful arrangements 
in all types of containers, using our various 
sizes of holders. 

See previous issues for prices. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 





Distributors and dealers write for Special Introductory Offer. 


GENERAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. D 1122 N. LaBrea, Los Angeles 
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Send for the Book that Shows 
How to Bring Birds 
to Your Garden 





Lavishly illus- 
trated with 32 
pages of photo- 
graphs and 16 
beautiful full 
color plates. 
Large size, 
9% "x7%". 


By MARGARET 
McKENNY ¥ 


BIRDS in the GARDEN 


AND HOW TO ATTRACT THEM 


HE only book ever published that shows 

how to attract birds to your garden 

the whole year ‘round! What to feed 
them, what to plant, their care and pro- 
tection, how to tame them, photograph them, 
etc.—everything to make your garden the 
most attractive in the neighborhood! .. . 
ROGER T. PETERSON, Nat'l Ass’n of 
Audubon Societies, says: ‘‘Thorough and 
inspired every gardener who wishes 
to increase the bird population around the 
house should own a copy.”’ $5.00 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue New- York 
































GERATUM fairy Pink 
MARIGOLD Spotlight 


. Two splendid novelties, dainty 
5” rock garden Ageratum. Brilliant 
Roll of Honor Marigold—Both 10¢ 
FREE — Park’s Flower Book 
s Gives pronunciation, germination ta- 

ble, height of plants ; catalog. of seeds, 

bulbs, tubers. FREE on_ request, 
or sent with offer above. Dept. F-2 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S.C. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LEONA ° MYRNA e VALERIA 
QUEEN MARILYNN e NEW ERA 
MR. L. G. ROWE 
and many other new gladiolus are listed in our 1940 
catalog. We also specialize in Collections and Mix- 
tures. Did you write Dpt. F for catalog? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


oA 


















SEABROOK 











Written bu a famous 

authority *Secrets ot 

Success in unin tells you 
r 


how to get more Fruit from 
your trees and vines; and Authorities, users everywhere 
OM your roses. say" Snap-Cut"is the best 


Pruner at any price... 


307A Main St., Ockville, Conn. 


FRENCH HYBRID LILACS 


(Own root stock) 
1 BLEAUTRE-—-Single, bluish lavender... .$1.25 
1 CONGO—Single, Large wine colored 


flowers 
1 LEON GAMBETTA—Double, rosy mauve, 


fine 
1 MME. CASIMIR PERIER—Double, 
SE i 5 a ib 50.0 Sup a S.6d.00.0.0:04 1.00 
1 VIVIAND MOREL—Double, bluish lilac. 1.00 


Value of these choice lilacs; 18-24 in. grade. . $6.00 


This superb collection only $5.00 
(not postpaid) 
With every collection order we will include one 
extra lilac, (our selection) all labelled. 
NEW HARDY PHLOX 
Many Flowers Larger than a Silver Dollar 








COLORADO—Scarlet red, Violet eye.........+-++--+: $.50 
SILVERTON—Lavender, Very large flower.........- .50 
SNOWCAP—Large panicles, Best white............. .50 
Two year plants, one each, postpaid................ 1.25 
Two year plants, two each, postpaid...........-.++- 2.00 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLUMBINE 
Loveliest flower of our Western Mountains. Large blue 
and white flowers, 3 yr. old roots, postpaid—5 for a 
$1.00; | Dozen $2.00. 
Strong one year seedlings, some should bloom this year 
if planted in March—It2 for $1.00; 50 fer $3.00; 100 
for $5.00, postpaid. 


Catalogue of new and noteworthy plants, free 


ROCKMONT NURSERY, Boulder, Colorado 
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Favorite Flower Tips 


(Continued. from page 139) 


through the ground and again after they 
reach 4 or 5 inches in height, spray 
with Bordeaux, both the plants and 
surrounding soil. 


Iris 


F. W. CasseBEER, FHditor of 
American Iris Society Bulletin 


ECAUSE of their ability to thrive 

and give satisfactory blossoms with 
the minimum of eare, Irises are often 
neglected by flower lovers in their early 
spring work in the garden. However, 
fanciers have learned that there can be 
a vast difference in the performance of 
an Iris that has been given some cul- 
tural attention in comparison with one 
that has been left entirely to shift for 
itself. Every type and kind of Iris will 
respond readily to good eare whether 
it be a tall bearded, Siberian, Japanese, 
species hybrid or any other member of 
this extensive and useful family of 
flower. 


Destroy withered leaves. Those who 
wish to obtain maximum results from 
Irises in their gardens should attend to 
their plantings almost at the moment 
that the frost is out of the ground and 
the earth again becomes’ workable. 
That is the time to begin pulling off 
old withered leaves from bearded Iris. 


-It not only makes the Iris clumps look 


much more tidy but is good practice of 
plant sanitation. The removal of old 
dried leaves lessens the danger of infec- 
tion to the young growth from leaf spot 
spores carried over the winter on the 
old foliage which may also harbor the 
eggs of the Iris borer deposited by a 
moth the previous fall. 


Rhizome rot. After having removed 
and burned the withered leaves one ean 
then look for any possible evidences of 
rhizome rot. In the early spring this 
occurs most often at the base of the end 
fan of leaves;—the one from which the 
blooming stalk usually emerges later 
in the spring. This bacterial root rot is 
easily recognizable as a soft slimy and 
foul smelling decay. If any is found, 
the infected rhizomes should be care- 
fully cut and seraped down to the hard 
healthy portions, and then the wound 
should be dusted with sulphur or copper 
carbonate. 


Heaved plants. Sometimes, due to 
alternate thawing and freezing, Iris 
plants will be found to be partially 
heaved out of the ground and no longer 
securely anchored by their roots. It is 
important that such plants be carefully 
pushed back into the soil and that the 
earth be firmed about their rhizomes, 
otherwise the growth of the plants and 
their blooming will surely suffer. Occa- 
sionally, large clumps will be found to 
have heaved, and in such instances it is 
best to cover them lightly with some 
fresh earth rather than to attempt to 
replant them properly at this time. 


Early spring culture of the spuria and 
hybrid species Iris is similar to that 
of the bearded Iris except that they are 
hardly ever affected by rhizome rot. 
The treatment of Siberian and Japanese 
Iris is even simpler and their old dried 
leaves need only to be trimmed off close 
to the level of the ground. With the first 
few warm days the new green growth 
of a!l these types of Iris will soon make 
its appearance, and before very long 
another Iris season will be under way. 


Delphinium 


Leon H. Leontan, Author of 
“How to Grow Delphiniums” 


EEDLINGS resulting from February- 

sown seeds are now ready to trans- 
plant into flats, paper bands, or regular 
pots. In flats, the seedlings should be set 
about an inch apart with the rows 3 
inches wide. Use good dirt, pack it well 
around the base of each seedling, water 
thoroughly, and provide a sunny loeca- 
tion. Preferably the temperature should 
not be more than 65 degrees, but higher 
temperatures will not cause any material 
damage. 


Seed sowing. If seed sowing was 
neglected during the past month, it ean 
still be done in March; in fact, most 
gardeners prefer it. For containers one 
may use either flats or flower pots. Any 
good garden soil should be a satisfactory 
seed medium. If too heavy, add sand; 
if too acid, provide lime, but under no 
condition should fertilizers be used in 
the seedbed. It is best to use sereened 
soil for the uppermost 2-inch layer of 
the flat or the pot. Level this; shake the 
seeds with a pinch of Semesan, sow 
directly on the surface of the soil and 
press in by means of some flat object. 
Cover the seeds by a very thin layer of 
sand, about one-eighth of an inch. Plunge 
the flat or the pot thus prepared into a 
vessel of water and allow the entire 
mass, from the bottom to the top, to be 
saturated. Then remove from the water, 
let excess moisture drain off, place two 
or four thicknesses of cheesecloth over 
the soil and keep in a cool place. Under 
no circumstance should the surface soil 
be allowed to dry; it is fatal. On the 
other hand, excessive moisture also 
should be avoided. 

In about 10 or 15 days the seedlings 
will come up. The cheesecloth should be 
removed and the seedlings should be 
given plenty of light, otherwise they will 
become spindly and perish. From the 
time they emerge until the appearance 
of the first true leaves the seedlings will 
be susceptible to damping-off disease. 
Pre-emergence damping-off was _pre- 
vented by treating the seeds with Seme- 
san; post-emergence damping-off may 
be prevented by watering the seedlings 
with 0.25 per cent Semesan solution. 

In regions where spring comes early, 
Delphiniums make considerable growth 
in March. Muleches should be removed 
early, fertilizer applied (any complete 
fertilizer will do), and spraying and 
thinning operations should be under way. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Alyssum Violet Queen 


VERYTHING considered, there is perhaps no more use- 

ful landscape annual than Sweet Alyssum (A. mari- 
timum) in its several varieties. There has long been some 
form to serve most purposes to which the plant is adapted, 
so long as the flower color was to be white. There have 
been colored forms, as Lavender Queen and Lilac Queen, 
advertised for some time, to be sure, but one had to wait 
until the cool weather of autumn to realize they were 
entitled to the names. Trials last summer showed, how- 
ever, that the new Violet Queen, which I note the Ralph 
Huntington Nursery, Box F., Painesville, Ohio, is listing, 
is not so easily bleached by the hot sun and may be included 
in one’s color schemes with the assurance that its violet- 
pink color will be there from the time the plants commence 
to bloom. 


Sweet Sultan Lavender Beauty 


OVERS of Sweet Sultans (Centaurea imperialis) will be 
L glad to know, I am sure, that a light lavender, cream- 
centered form is now available. The nearest thing to it 
that I have seen is the variety that seedsmen have sold of 
late years as Deep Lavender, but that was too dark for most 
cut flower work. The new one, Lavender Beauty, together 
with a host of other good novelties, will be found in the 
current catalogue of Burnett-Seedsmen, Inc., 23-25 Warren 
St., New York City. 


The New Blue Dianthus 


EVERAL correspondents have asked why the new blue 

Dianthus which was introduced in England two years 
ago has not been mentioned in this column. To be entirely 
frank, my experience with it has been disappointing to give 
the hearty recommendation I like to have ready before an 
item finds its way into these notes. I have begun to think, 
though, that I, rather than the plant, am at fault, for a 
recent letter from O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, Washington, re- 
cites a glowing picture of its behavior with him. There is 
no denying the fact that its Sweet William-like heads of 
clear lavender-blue flowers over clumps of dark green 
foliage, on 9-inch stems, during the summer months are 
worth working for. For further details I am glad to refer 
you to Mr. Pudor of Pudor’s Ine., Puyallup, Washington, 
who has both the seeds and the knack of getting the plants 
past their delicate stage. 


Dusk Perfume 


INCE Hebenstretia comosa first blossomed in my garden 


years ago, I have often wondered why seedsmen did 
not make it available to gardeners; so I was pleasantly 


surprised when I opened Vaughan’s (Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Dept. 41, at either 10 West Randolph St., Chicago or 47 
Barclay St., New York City) current seed catalogue and 
found it listed among their novelties. If you will plant 
seeds of it in the open at the time you sow other half- 
hardy things, I am sure you will be delighted by its long 
spikes, on 20-inch stems, of orange-red blotched white 
flowers all during summer and autumn until cut down 
by frost. It is also said to continue flowering if potted up 
and put in a sunny window before hard freezing weather 
strikes it. Its delicate fragrance during the evening (hence 
the common name Dusk Perfume) is not the least of its 
charms, 


“Nameless” Tomato 


OR fear you miss the chance to grow Burpee’s (W. Atlee 

Burpee Co., 313 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia) new “Name- 
less” Tomato this year, which also carries with it the 
opportunity to suggest a name that may win $100, may I 
direct your attention to page 97 of their current catalogue. 
That is not all the interesting things you will find in their 
160-page catalogue, either, and it is most assuredly not the 
only item in their extensive vegetable list that will intrigue 
the connoisseur. 





° Hew 
Discovers Amazing May to 


USING 
VITAMIN 


Grow Giant Flowe 


Daffodils Big as Salad Plates 
5-Inch Bud on Red Tea Rose 


Just think of growing a daffodil larger than a salad 
plate, a Red Tea Rose with a 5-inch bud, snapdragons 
six and one-half feet tall, producing bloom in plants 
that have refused to bloom, transplanting a rose in 
fiower without the loss of a single bud, reinvigorat- 
ing sickly plants, ee my root rot successfully. Yes, 
these miraculous results from the use of Vitamin B; 
are reported by Better Homes & Gardens, by plant 
scientists, and by amateur gardeners in many states. 
Now, with MIRAKLE-GRO (pure Vitamin B:) 
your indoor or outdoor garden will give you keener 
enjoyment than ever before, winter or summer, be- 
cause Vitamin Bi: opens a delightful new experience 
in Horticulture. The amazing facts, as reported in 
Better Homes & Gardens, October ‘39, page 13, are 
stranger than fiction—and more interesting. 
MIRAKLE-GRO is pure crystalline powdered 
Vitamin Bi—not a tabdlet—highly concentrated and 
contains no filler. : 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS or 
YOUR MONEY BACK 
MIRAKLE-GRO Is ¢ivea in water to plants, flow- 
ers, shrubs, trees, and bulbs. It is not a plant food. 


some of conversation of gardeners, florists, and flower 
hobbyists everywhere. Best of all, any careful gar- 
dener can succeed using MIRAKLE-GRO accord- 
#nq, to simple directions we furnish. 

he complete MIRAKLE-GRO Kit consists of a 
supply of pure crystalline wdered Vitamin Bi 
(makes 1, gallons of watering solution), measuring 
and axing equipment, complete directions for use, 
etc. The dollar package contains an entire season's 
supply for a small garden. It is easy to mix and use. 
Think of the joy of transplanting flowers, roses, 
shrubs, etc., without noticeable setback. 

Be the envy of gardeners in your neighborhood. 
Grow larger, healthier plants and blooms. Trans- 
plant delicate plants without usual bother and dis- 
ing results. Get MIRAKLE-GRO today. Send 
No Money. Sit right down and mail coupon below— 
then pay the postman only $1 plus a few cents post- 
age and C. O. D. costs. You don't risk a penny to try 





MIRAKLE-GRO CO.,Dept. F.G, 15, ALBANY, N. Y. 
h me Vitamin Bi supply for 1,600 Gal., complete MIRAKLE-GRO Kit 
interesting facts. I will pay the postman $1 plus a few cents postage and C. O. D. costs. 


(Please Print) 


_ eee ; 


0 Check here it enclosing $1. We pay postage if one dollar Is ‘enclosed with order 


order—if check, $1.10.) 







MIRAKLE- 
GRO on 
your flowers, 
nts 

PER ES For Season’s Supply 
and bulbs. Your dollar back if you are not de- 
lighted with results. Don’t wait. Give your in- 
door garden the “‘boost”’ it needs right now. 

Circular on MIRAKLE-GRO 

Vitamin Bi, telling about amaz- 

ing giant flowers, complete kit, 
etc., sent FREE on request. A post card or letter 
will bring complete information. 


MIRAKLE-GRO COMPANY 
Dept. F.G. 15 Albany, N. Y. 


directions for use and 


Address 


State ° 
Send bill or money 

















Say 


"| saw your advertisement in Flower Grower" 


When writing advertisers 











1 
“2-Cuts Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-lends Your Garden 








Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor .. ieee 


change Power Attachments ac- 











cording to the job. With the Pe 
“Solving Sia Up- 

keep Problems of 

fr, ¢ the Country Home” 








GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying . .. Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 420 ounsar,w.va 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


RAVELy 


TRACTOR - MOWER 
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Sensation IN THE 


PLANT WORLD 


e 





—— 
Irs a sensation! Flower love 
ers say they never saw such magic results as you get with 
ZOOM Bi—the original Vitamin B1 Solution scientif- 
ically developed to speed up plant growth amazingly. 
Huge flowers! Strong stalks! Remarkable plant growth! 

Nowit's proved that plants need Vitamin By as much 
as human beings. Zoom By suppliesit in original, concen- 
trated, liquid form. Easy to use, astounding in result. 

Do you want to be the talk of your neighborhood? 
With people coming miles, to admire your plants, inside 
or out? Do you want cut flowers to last days longer? 
Then get started—now—with ZOOM B,. Here's how. 

If your dealer hasn't ZOOM, just send $1 to address 
below. We'll immediately ship, prepaid, a big 2 oz. bot- 
tle. Enough to vitamize 250 gallons of water—for semi- 
weekly watering of your plants. For only $1. 

Full directions are enclosed. They're easy! All you do 
is add 8 drops of ZOOM to a gallon of water, using the 
bottle’s dropper. top. Results should amaze you! No 
matter how experienced a grower you are, we doubt if 
you've ever dreamed of such gorgeous blooms! 


Dealers! Write for Special Introductory Offer! 
NUTRITION RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Horticultural Division, Dept. FG-1 
332 South Michigan Ave,, Chicago 


HEMEROCALLIS Special 


of the better New Hybrids including the famous 
Mikado different colors—different heights. All 
named — early, midseason and _ late 


blooming—Big plants that will bloom $74.95 


this summer. Regular value $4.50. 


Auglaize Gardens, Box 20, Van Wert, Ohio 








. ee 
Healey's columbines and delphiniums. 
World’s finest long spurred columbines. (See Flower Grower 


Nov. 1939). 3-5 inch blooms—up to 5 inch spurs—3 to 

feet high (2nd year) every known color combination. Hardy 
extreme north or south. Plant now. Seeds, gen. run $1. 
pkt.; handcrossed, $2. pkt.; Plants, medium, $12. per 100; 
small, $8. per 100. Less quantity, same price plus 50c. 
Same prices for our world famous double delphiniums. Any 
seed or plant combination order at % price. Folder free 
or with 50 delph or col. seeds (novelties only) 25c cash. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, Puyallup, Wash. 








Full Fledged 
GREENHOUSE 
$149 


O™™ sizes from $89.50 to $379.50. 
Nine in all. Requires no founda- 
tion. Easy to put up or take down, for 
moving from rented property. Needs 
no benches. Attractive and long lasting. 
The first time so fine a greenhouse 
has been offered for so little money. 
Sold for cash or payment plan. Send 
for this catalog E-O showing large 
illustrations and giving full facts. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 














Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Sacaline 


PLANT introduced years ago as Saca- 

line, which is Polygonum sachalinense 
of botanists, as a forage crop and possibly 
as an ornamental has found little favor 
with either the farmer or the gardener. 
It is easy to understand why the latter is 
true, for the plant is an awful pest if it 
is admitted to choice spots in the garden, 
overcoming everything that gets in the 
way of ever-spreading roots. It has a 
very definite value, though, if it is used 
to clothe difficult spots where little else 
will grow. There it will send up 6-foot 
stems (perhaps twice that in good soil) 
which are adorned with splendid large 
leaves (up to a foot in length), giving 
a tropical effect to an otherwise dreary 
spot. The small greenish flowers are of 
little value, but a plant so well blessed 
with pleasing foliage needs no other char- 
acters to fulfill the mission mentioned. 
Seeds, which should be frozen, according 
to my experience, were located in the com- 
prehensive list of the Geo. W. Park Seed 
Co., Greenwood, S. C, 


Geum Waight’s Brilliant 


ANY things have happened in the 

Geum tribe during recent years. That 
was to be expected, too, for their moral 
code seems to have witnessed a_ breaking 
down with that of man’s following the 
world war. And when a moral standard is 
lowered anything is liable to happen. Un- 
like man, though, who appears to have 
lost something in the change, conditions 
in the Geum clan have been appreciably im- 
proved. A recent announcement from Fred 
J. Borsch of Wm. Borsch & Son, Maple- 
wood, Oregon, that he was introducing a 
new one, Waight’s Brilliant, in 1940 is 
further proof that progress is still being 
made. I have never grown this plant, 
but when he says that it has the compact 
habit of G, aurantiacum, the foliage of 
G. borisi, and a slightly brighter flower 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 





the San Francisco fair. They are easily 
grown and will bloom heavily this 
season most anywhere. 


10 Medium Bulbs—All Different | 


or 


5 Large Bulbs—$1 Postpaid 


Planting instructions with each order 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OTHER ONE DOLLAR ITEMS 


40 Ranunculus asiaticus; 40 Anemones co 
ronaria; 10 Tigridia bulbs; 6 Yellow calla |]! 
lily bulbs; 2 Pink calla lily bulbs; 4 Trans- 
vaal daisy plants; or 1 dwarf meyer lemon. 
Ask For Our List of: Hardy perennials, | 


The flowers that were so beautiful at | 


Colorful Cannas, California Wild Flowers. 


MILLIKEN NURSERIES | 


| 
Cucamonga, California |} 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS A SPECIALTY | 
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color than the latter, I am getting the 
plant, knowing that it will be just that 
and perhaps better. His, 1940 catalogue 
will no doubt tell more about this novelty 
than can be told here. 


Hunnemannia Sunlite 


LTHOUGH Hunnemannia Sunlite is not 

new, it seems to have escaped the at- 
tention of many gardeners and to have 
displeased others, according to report, be- 
cause of a rather short blooming season. 
The latter no doubt comes from planting 
seeds in the open after danger of freezing 
weather has passed and may be overcome by 
starting them into growth indoors’ in 
March or early April, growing the plants 
along in small pots until settled warmth 
has arrived, when they are transplanted 
to the garden. That should give a summer- 
long production of semi-double, clear yellow 
Poppy-like flowers which make _ splendid 
cut flowers if cut in the bud, and are a 
joy in almost any association in the gar- 


- den. Their height of 18 inches to 2 feet 


fit them for many garden roles. Seeds, 
which I had last year from W. Atlee Burpee 
Co., 312 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, gave 
me more for the investment of time and 
money than any other planting in the 
garden. 


How a Tree Grows 


O you really know how a tree grows? 

Are you acquainted with the facts or 
are your ideas fancies? More of the former 
and less of the latter would mean the sav- 
ing of thousands of trees which are yearly 
consigned to the burn-pile. The briefest 
and clearest presentation of these scientific 
facts in simple language that I have seen 
will be found in a chart and accompanying 
text which is yours for the asking. Simply 
address a postcard to the F. A. Bartlett 
Tree Expert Co., Stamford, Conn., request- 
ing a copy of their booklet “How a Tree 
Grows.” 


English Border Carnations 


F you want to grow something different 

in your neighborhood, try the English 
Border Carnations advertised by R. H. 
Pratt, Renton, Washington, in the Novem- 
ber FLOWER GROWER. You may succeed 
with them and again you may not (my 
experience with them in northern Michigan 
tells me the odds are against you, if you 
live in a cold section), but the adventure 
is worth trying, for success would yield 
most gratifying results. 

C. W. Woop 
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Tells You 
What You 
Want To Know 

A PREVIEW—Something to 
start on. 

THE ART OF GROWING 
PLANTS. Anyone who loves 
plants can succeed. 


THE VALUE OF SOLUTION 


CULTURE. Simple tools. 
Better control. Chemicals 
cheaper. No pests. 


THE PLANT, LIVING AND 
GROWING. Functions of 
roots, stems, leaves. How the 
chemicals work. 


NUTRIENT feet lees 
AND METHODS. Ready- 
ee chemicals. Mixing your 
own. Formulas. Equipment. 


SEEDLINGS AND CUT- 
TINGS, Proper air, moisture, 
Pca Msn Sterilizing sand 
or ashes. Nutrient spraying. 


PLANTS FOR THE HOUSE. 
Selection and culture of foli- 
age. Flowering and bulbous 
plants. 


ENVIRONMENT OF THE 
PLANT. Light control. Arti- 
ficial light. Humidity, tem- 


peratures, nutrient require- 
ments, etc. 

ADVANCED CHEMICAL 
GARDENING. History, Os- 


mosis, Hydroponics, tray cul- 
ture, soilless culture. Con- 
centrations. Measuring, test- 
ing. Equipment, etc., etc. 


TIEDJEAS 


It's as 


EASY 


as this! 


You can try it at 
once with ordinary 
household chemi- 
cals. 


Here is all you need 
to start growing plants 
without soil: 


Some small seeds. 

Plain white blotting 
paper. 

A quarter-teaspoon each 
of Epsom salts, salt- 
peter, and washing 
ammonia. 

A half-teaspoon of 
baking powder (no 
alum). 

And a gallon of water. 


Your first 
Chemical 
Garden 


Make this nutrient so- 
lution and pour over a 
blotter in a plate. Sow 
your seeds on it. If kept 
covered with liquid, the 











EVERY STEP 
MADE EASY 


by state government experts 


Chemical gardening grows fine, abundant flowers, 
fruits and vegetables, largely independent of weather 
conditions. It prolongs the growing season, utilizes 
“waste’’ space, is dem, controls growth exactly, 
eliminates soil pests, often costs less. Full directions 
for making your own equipment from common house- 
hold articles and mixing solutions from simple in- 
gredients. No knowledge of chemistry required. Forty- 
two photographs, 19 line drawings, eight color photos, 
many germination tables and formulas, 272 pages, 
bound in rich green cloth, with genuine gold stamp- 
ing. Written by Charles H. Connors, Ph.D., Professor 
of Paneth Horticulture, Rutgers University and 
Ornamental Horticulturist, ‘New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and Victor A. Tiedjens, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Vegetable Gardening, College 
of Agriculture, Rutgers University and Associate Oleri- 
culturist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


FOR THE SOIL GARDENER, TOO 


All the advice on plant nutrition applies also to gar- 
ering in soil. Many invaluable hints for improving 
the yield of your conventional soil garden. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The coupon brings CHEMICAL GARDENING FOR 
THE AMATEUR postpaid for a week’s FREE EX- 
AMINATION. After a week, return it or send only 
$1.95 (plus the few cents ostage). This book is the 
last word in chemical poll me Send today and get 
started in this thrilling new hobby at once! 








will find this clear and thoughtfu 


Acclaimed by Experts as “Most Practical Book Published!" 


FLOWER GROWER, Esther C. Grayson: : . 
authoritative work published to date. The authors are in a position to give the 
public the latest information and the soundest advice on soill 

THE COUNTRY HOME MAGAZINE, 
person who seriously intends growin 
as a business or hobby, 
subject a most useful guide. 

N. J. Federation of Shade Tree Commissions: ‘‘The subject is exceptionally 
well-covered without getting 
amateur. The methods of procedure are well diagramed.’ 


is the most practical and 


ess plant growth.’ 


Firman E, Bear, Science Editor: ‘‘Any 
plants in water or -—~ culture, whether 
presentation of the 


too technical. Will insure successful work by the 













Copyright 1940 William H. Wise & Company 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 914, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


seeds will sprout and 
grow about two inches 
tall. Then transplant to 
sand, and keep on feed- 
ing with the solution. 


Gorgeous Flowers and Delicious 


Vegetables in Profusion from 
Simple “Nutrient Solutions’ 


VERY progressive amateur gardener has been wait- 

ing for this book. You've read the recent startling 
news accounts of flowers and vegetables bearing extra 
large and lovely blooms, huge and luscious fruit—with- 
out using so much as an ounce of soil! You may have 
thought the process must be quite technical, too compli- 
cated for you. Such is not the case if you follow the simple 
guides presented with crystal clarity in this marvelous 
book just published. Here is a new, thrilling hobby 
opened up for you. 

By this fascinating new method of chemical gardening 
your plants feed on simple, easily prepared solutions in- 
stead of soil. You can plant your things in sand or cinders 
or simply in water, ndoors or eengnert Then aga pro- 
vide just the elements each plant nee 
are astounding. Every plant, even in “a. absorbs fead 
elements only in solution; it cannot use dry minerals. 
With the new chemical gardening you aid nature by pro- 
viding everything in solution to start with. 





No Japanese Beetles or Other Soil Pests 


In chemical gardening, because you use no soil, you can have no 
soil pests! Nor weeds! And your plants get plenty of needed air at 
the roots because there is no soil to become sun-baked and crusted. 
You can grow many plants indoors, on porches or roofs, with only 
occasional sun exposure and even foil the flying insects that attack 
leaves and blooms. 
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: WM. H. WISE & CO. ° 
s Dept. 914, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. . 
+ Send a copy of CHEMICAL GARDENINC BOR THE AMATEUR by > 
~ Professors Connors and Tiedjens, 272 pages, GWustrated, postpaid for a ® 
a week’s FREE EXAMINATION, I will refwrm it or send $1.95 (plus 8 
s the few cents postage), > 
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S Name . ® 
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. OP. an560 006.0 cabln bee: «> «sene0s WEP. ais ccestnsaenas 7 
es P.S.: If the price, $1.95, mpanies this, we will stand postage, you ° 
~ save it. Money back at once if not delighted. . 
. ] Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 75¢c extra = 
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Below are some Special Introductory —— 
Offerings made to get you acquainted wit 
our stock. Order direct from this ad. They COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 
will not appear again. Prices include trans- 
portation charges. 
. ’ ; . . 
Japanese Maple, green leaf, 6:9", 6 for.....$1.00 PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
Japanese Maple, red leaf, 9-12”, 2 for...... : ° ‘ - ‘ 9 2 * s 
Norway Maple, 12-15”, 6 for.....--..++++-+ 1.00 tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
Globe Arborvitae, 6-8”, 5 for......e-ee-+e-- , ‘ 2: : rg al 
Pyramidal Arborvitae, 6-8”, 4 for.......... 1.00 prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it. 
White Azaleas, (Hardy), 8- 10”, BS GOP. 66.20% _— 
Pink Azaleas, ee aa” 2 for tee! < 
Red Azaleas, ( ardy), - — or. os 60.4665 . 
Orange Azaleas, (Hardy), 8-10”, 2 for..... 1.00 : , 
Julianae Barberry, (Evergreen), 8-10”, 4 for 1.00 Author and Reviewer Kidded I sincerely believe that if we were not 
ee a pecagedearpaeipest ciple 1.00 familiar with the Gladiolus and depended 
arberry, “14 9 B&B LOPccceerceesseseses ° , d a 
Old English Boxwood, 4-6”, 8 for........ e 1.00 To the Editor: on the definition of words alone that the 
Butterfly Bush, (Pink Charming), 18-24”, . : : : “Glads” would definitely have it. At lea: 
2 FOL we cece ee cece esese sees sees areas es 1.00 SEP by Miss Grayson’s review of Julian...” : arena, Ml ast 
Sweet Shrub, (Calycanthus Floridus), 6-12", _ R Riciala see leak. that it scnbdios it is a pronunciation we can all get to- 
BLOF 2. escssersevcoccesccccscessesocs -50 : ees i eras gether on. You may be shocked but. I 
‘se Ches era haa ere Se ae ‘hinese proverb: g on, ) J ; 
fm ees Saeererink Cherry, 2-3, 2 for..... Da old Chinese proverb get familiar with my Iris, too, and even 
keane, (Ceres Cena caf aos, ae “If you want to be happy an hour, call Souv. de Loetitia Michaud—“Tish”! 
White Flowering Dogwood, 12-15”, .- 0 vs -* ‘lowers are like , , 1e 
Pink Flowering Dogwood, 18-24”, 2 for.... 1.25 get intoxicated, Flowers are like people—when you love 
Cotoneaster, (Horizontalis), 9-12”, 2 for... .50 If you want to be happy three days, them you use endearing terms.—Mary F. 
Washington Hawthorne, (Crataegus Cor- BE” vet married THARP (Idaho) 
data), 9-12 terre rrr eee > £ i ’ ; q 
Scotch Broom, 9-12”, 3 for......+-.-.+++5: -60 If you want to be happy eight days, 
ree Quince, (Cydonia Japonica), 18- ee kill vour pig and eat it 
4 y 4 OP ccreseVic seer eosresart eves vcoerve -0U a a 
Purple-Leaf_ Beech, 1.25 But if you want to be happy forever, To the Editor: 
American, Béech, 12 -69 | become a gardener.” 
—— ec m eee pha Se”. | a FTER reading that amazing letter on 
G > ells, “orsy a), wnik - ng = rr. © . ‘lL, ay ; , 
Franklinia, (Very Rare), 12-18”, 1 for...... 1.00 | This isn’t any more Chinese than I am. page 52 of the February FLower 
Gardenia, +. gyre Fg oe Cc ee 1. | It first appeared on page 67 of “Another Grower, I was inspired (?) to do these 
ardy ry, ot ants, <« OP. cece eceeseses -9 ” © , Terceas . 
relies (Reral Blue), 3 for....-..-... 1.00 | Gardener’s Bed-Book,” which I committed verses: 
American Holly, (Berry Bearing), 8-12”, 1.00 in 1933. There I attributed this gem of Essentials 
| Se eeeTrrererrr es: Tea a er ee ° , “ae Ps ~ . —* i 
Japanese Holly, (Giossy Leaf), 8-12", 3 for. 1.00 bucolic: wisdom to the French. Since I — a 
Winter Flowering wr ep 12-18”, 2 for... a. wrote it myself, I should have attributed Take ye" “f se, r 
Irish Juniper, 8-12”, OP. cc eesece see eees —_ < ° Bi EN a i aes . ely ake note, i you ease, 
French Lilac, assorted colors, 12-15”, 4 for 1.00 it to your well wisher—RICHARDSON ec P ccormage Ean atioi 
Tulip Tree, (Liriodendron) 15-18”, 3 for... .60 WRIGHT. (N, Y.) é pli | . 
Japanese moneraucsie. pot h . oer ‘ae Writers are flurried, 
Magnolia, Lennei, Rose purple, 9-12”, 2 for 1. saders are = 
Magnolia, Soulangeana, Pink Foe ER. for.. “— orig aa Paget that bel ! 
Magnolia, Glauca, White, 8-10”, 3 for..... f . . : : ° se e names la velong! 
Pieris, Japonica, (Japanese Adromeda), 8- ae Saintpaulia Cutting Yields Five Plants Don’t ever feel sad 5 
10”, 4 for " io The f *é > Gi: 
Lombardy Poplar, 2-3’, 3 for......+++++-+- ‘60 | To the Editor: When you can be iad 
Hansens Bush Cherry, 18-24”, 3 for....... = ; , : : And whistle a gardening song; 
tl JP te “egg Stee a ERA PO READ an article in the February issue , when it’s wise 
Evergreen Firethorn, (Pyrac: untha Lelandi), gees ng tye e Mum when it’s wise, 
TES ae aa eer ee . 75 of FLOWER GROWER about growing Afri- But take this advice . . 
ae ip ge Ee a il ce ie | can Violets from leaves. I would like to Use dignified names that belong! 
Blue Lawson Cypress, 8-10", 3 for......... ..90 | tell about one I have raised. Mary C. Suaw, (Calif.) 
Silver Lawson Cypress, 8-10", 2 for........ 1.00 After waiting about three months, a —_ F — oe 
Rhododendron Maximum, white to pink, 8- - cutting showed no siens of growth. so I Si ssieiitin Uieiaiabitin innsihiiiieachins a 
tee So SPPrerreecr re ee eee o6 oe de oe * ——" 5 : , cy i TR ¢ rs ave been 
Rose Oakington Ruby, Dwarf Red, 2 for.. .90 | dug it up, only to discover at the basal the principal offenders in using the words 
Rose Rouletti, Dwarf Pink, 2 for.... csee -60 ond f tl » ste a tinv plant and also. at ‘ . aad 
Weeping Willow, green, 2-3’, 3 for........  .50 end oO 1e stem a tiny pla ‘ also, ¢ Glad and Mum—distasteful to some read- 
Weeping Willow, golden, Po FOR ix2k.c~s -50 base of the leaf, another tiny plant I had ers. This poem I, therefore, share with 
— —~ i “gape ““* 22 | not seen. I replanted it, covered it with them.—EprTor.| 
Japanese ew, 6-3, © e ° . . 
Pink Wegelia, 12-15” .60 | a glass jar, and in about a month [I dis- 
sa cia sre oc TRB sgl aoe -f9 | covered on the middle of the back of the 
Ss on rysan e S ac e, . . 
; ‘Pink, UGGS BaM. «Cosa oa dasscce cass i. ae leaf, three more little plants growing, send- i — It’s “M 1 
Bleeding Hearts, (Dicentra Spectabilis), go | ing down tiny white roots, That made five s Fan to Fan, its um 
OS re er re re on er ree ee : sacle Se a , i . ae , 2 pam > ees é ° x 
Hardy Heather, 4 varieties for..... 1.00 plants from one leaf. They grew rapidly To the Baltic: 
Daylilies, 5 varieties for......... wees ae and are now in full bloom. 
enter — y geen Niger) S it.. 100 I am wondering if any one else ever had OME more about those daffy-glad-mums. 
ere é ») > VRPIOCIOR BOF sc ccc escvese . & . fn a . 
Double Pyrethrum, 3 varieties for...... 1.00 | the same experience.—(Muiss) Iva A. Lerts, rhere are such things as terms of affee- 
Hardy Fragrant Pink Violet, 3 vz urieties for “75 (Mich. ) tion and also of formality. There are 
Corkscrew Willow, 3-4’, 1 for.........e-e0- -49 i , a A Recor 
Cranberry Plants, & for. ....0.0..050sse0es 1.00 times when Clara Elizabeth Smith-Jones 
Strawberry Plants, 4 varieties, 100 for..... 1.00 would be the proper appellation. An inti- 
Blueberries, 12-15”, 5 varieties, 10 for...... 5.00 s aie tolead i ld sl } ig ; 
Lucky Four Leaf Clover, 12 for....... coce 050 Readers Prefer Endearing Terms mate _ — a ler - ess tl 
; respect because he addresses her as “Beth.” 
e . 1” > Edi 2 e A: far a I ‘ > -er ad Pt « 
Our 52 page catalog is very unusual in that To the Editor: So far as am concerned when I am 
: . The muy ; among my friends and the friends of the 
it offers The New and Rare Plants as well OW! Is someone burnt up over the g my ds and the friends of t 


as the best of the Time-Tested ones. Sent 


=e . . P ‘hrysanthe “Mum” i he word. 
abbreviation of the word Gladiolus? Chrysanthemum, _ = t ord 
free on request. 


‘ “ ny [EST , S wren T A 
In March one of your readers said, “Why Ernest L, Scorr, (N, J.) 
belittle so glorious a bloom as the Gladiolus 


THE TINGLE NURSERY CO. by terming it as ‘Glad’ ?” I never knew 





that the word “glad” was a disqualification New Feature Praised 
Box 204 PITTSVILLE, MARYLAND when used either as a noun or an adjective. = 
Comparing definitions, I find that the defini- I'o the Editor: 
| tion of “glad” suggests a very pleasing HANKS for the new feature “March 
BIRD HOUSES con a picture, whereas the definition of Gladiolus With Your Favorite Flower.” It prom- 





is prosaic, to say the least. From my 


; fp ises to be of much general interest and I 
dictionary: 


Designed by the America’s ; y: ; ced ad ; know we will enjoy it immensely. I am 

foremost bird authority—a Glad: denoting a state of hilarity; joy- so glad you keep to “growing things” and 

aes. 5 model that will attract every ous; pleased; cheerful; satisfied. don’t delve into house’ furnishings. So 

—— a Quality By Fong Gladiolus: a -plant of the Iris family many good garden magazines have gone 

Befriend birds and they will rid your premises with a fleshy bulb and sword shaped wrong there—(Mrs.) Mary F. Tarp, 
of harmful insects. One martin destroys 2,000 leaves, (Idaho) 


mosquitoes a day. 


Send for Free Catalog, or 10c for 32-page book . aan ‘ . . . 
“Your Bird Friends and How to Win Them ; When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THR FLOWER 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
610 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, | page of the magazine in which the item appears. 
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PROTECT YOUR GARDEN FROM 














Do Dogs Do [his 
to Your Garden? 


Stained Evergreens 
Dogs make evergreens 
unsightly and some- 
times kill them. Save 
your evergreens by 
using Liquid Chap- 
erone. 


Disfigured Shrubs 


No shrub can stand 


a daily visit from 

a dog. Use Liquid , e 
Chaperone —_ the Ro 4 
marvellous new re he # 
pellent that is not a 


dissolved inthe rain. 


at 





Trampled Flowers 


“A 
WB, 
eas. Seedlings uprooted. 
ive Lovely flowers de 
; stroyed. Prevent such 
damage to your garden by using 


the new, effective Liquid Chap- 
erone. 











SRE ROS 
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Won't dissolve 
in the rain - - ---- - 


A sensational new formula—developed 
by a garden-loving chemist—now makes it 
possible for you to end the dog nuisance in 
your garden. Just spray Liquid Chaperone 
wherever dogs do damage. You yourself 
won't know it's there. But dogs w1//—and 
they'll keep away. 


Lasts for weeks— Unlike ordinary re- 
pellents that vanish with the first shower, 
Liquid Chaperone is not dissolved in the 
rain. Users report that. regardless of weather, 
one application usually lasts from 2 to 3 
weeks. Frequently this breaks the habits of 
offending dogs so that they never come to 


your garden again. 


“A Stitch in Time’’—It is far easier to 
keep dogs out of your garden at the begin 
ning of the season, than to drive them away 
after they have established a routine. You'll 
save trouble and annoyance, and preven( 
damage if you begin using Liquid Chaperone 
now. 


“More Effective than any 








reports a leading 


bd ” . . . . . 
other material State Agricultural College* 


“Since receiving the sample of Liquid Chaperone,” writes the 
extension specialist in floriculture, “we have used it and found 
it more effective than any other material which has ever come 
our way designed for repelling dogs. In addition to being quite 
unobjectionable to humans, a very light application to evergreen 
shrubs lasts from two to three weeks in this section and keeps 
all male dogs off the premises.” 


*Name on request 


SEND NO MONEY 


Users report that Liquid Chaperone works 
when other materials have failed. We should 
like to have you try this remarkable new re- 
pellent a/ our risk. Take it into the garden 
follow the simple instructions. If for any 
reason you are not entirely satisfied with the 
results, you may return the unused portion 
of Liquid Chaperone for credit of the full pur- 
chase price. It isn’t even necessary to send 
any money now. You can pay the postman 
when your Liquid Chaperone arrives. Only 
$1 plus postage. End the dog nuisance in your 
garden. Use this handy coupon now. 


Liquid Chaperone $] -°° postpaid 
Mucul thus Coupon now 


Sudbury Laboratory 
P.O. Box 251, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Please send me full 12-ounce bottle of 
Liquid Chaperone. | understand that | 
may try it as | choose, and return unused 
portion for full credit in case | am not 
entirely satisfied. 

| will pay postman $1 plus fewicents postage 


P Ship prepaid. | enclosé $). 


Name 


Address. 
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